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Training, provides, at ar | cost, an expert knowledge « re hip d untancy by means 
ot a Spe sd Course of ‘Tr ; which you can fol llow in your own h tain shir nde any interference with 
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THE QUIVER 


-9° YQU CAN PLAY THE 
gs PIANO TO-DAY 


Son ‘e a _ a . om 
ira 2, Naunton’s National 
ae Music System 
I’ makes no difference whether 
you have had previous lessons 


or not, Whether you are 80 years 








wa 


of age or only 8, we guarai 
that you can play the piano 
day by this wonderful and si 
system. There are no shar 
flats, or theoretical difficulties to 
worry you, and no tiresome 
wearisome exercises or scales to be 
learnt. You play correctly 
both hands at once. No difficulty 
or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


“You cannot fail.” -All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with 
and play it at once—Hymmns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anything. 


OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE 
PLAYING PERFECTLY. If they can do it so can you. 


If you are one of the thousands who have tried and failed, have given up leat 

the old methods owing to the difficulties, or if you are afraid to begin becat 
drudgery, let us tell you all about this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, 

is a real educator. The word “educator” means “to lead out” or “to draw 

It does not mean “to cram in.” Our system draws out the musical powers of I 
students from the very first lesson. Take advantage of the offer we make on the « n 
below, and by return of post you will receive eight tunes, which we guarantee 1 can 
play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and tl! 

of our statements. ‘This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast re 

music to you and give you many years of purest plea 





No one need ever say again, “Il wish | could play”; 
everyone can do it, to-day. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton's National Music System, Memorial Hall, 


Farringdon Street, London, E.C. We 
Being a reader of Tue Quiver, and desiring t ur I l vith post r 
ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCI return for whi plea r “Special No. 1,” 1 
it 2s. 6d., I t tune ith tructions how | att first t i your 
Booklet and particulars of wl car a tl 


itd 























for all women is absolutely certain in this 
improved style. You will have better health, 
and a more graceful figure, by wearing 






» PUL 


Postage abroad extra 
Stocked in all sizes 
from20 to30ins 


The ‘ Beautifit'’ Corset is the outcome of 
many years’ experience and study of women’s 
corset comfort. It gives a beautiful lissom 
figure without impairing the health, and a 
graceful carriage that makes its wearer the 
envy of all. The following are some of the 
features of the ‘* Beautifit'’ Corset. 


Of fine quality White Coutille, with rustless 
supports making them washable throughout. 


Provided with lacings on either side of the busk, 
it gives support where needed, grants tull 
play to the figure, and is easily adjustable 

ndividual needs. 


This lacing arrangement also makes the ‘* Beau- 

Corset eminently suitable for Nursing 

Mothers, and saves the expense of special 
corsets. 


It is ay boned with pliable busk and steels, of 
sufficient length to give perfect shape, but 
not so long as to impede free movement. 

There are no superfluous frills, so you pay for 
quality materials only. 


Adjustable suspenders of best quality. 





Don’t delay another hour. 


THE QUIVER 











Send Cheque or Postal Order for 
12/11 to address below at once, 
and make sure of obtaining 


Complete Corset Comfort 


Give waist measurement over underclothing. 
Cash MUST accompany every order, and 


we guarantee perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


The BEAUTIFIT CORSET CO, 


(Dept. 99), 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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YOUR BRAIN f 750 

EARN */7¢ 
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H’x= you ever properly realised 
the fact that in your brain you 
possess the finest money - making 
machine in the world 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourself in the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds. 


Over 500,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 

Over 100,000 British and Dominion 
officers and men have studied the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 


with imfinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is oan fasciné ating to follow 


and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


t tells 1 allabout the successful Pelman System, 
- hows you how to increase the money making 
powers of your mind, Send a post card (or cail) 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
VERSEAS BRANC — Melbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Ciub Arcade. Toronto: Temple 
Buildi ing. Bombay: Chowpatti Sea Face. 
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ASTONISHING HAIR GROWTH 





Here’s Good News 
FOR WOMEN OF 
REFINEMENT 


Kotalko, the Indian Hair Elixir, 
now widely introduced in the United Kingdom, 
is working wonders on women's scalps. 


Is your hair coming out on the 





comb ? Is there a bald spot? Is your hair 
thinning? Are flecks of scurf falling? Is the 
premature greyness 

You want a vigorous, healthy 
growth of ——_ —, You wish it 
to be silk-like and lustro That is yur birth 
right, madam. You owe it to yourself and to 
those dear to you to be as attractive as possible. 

Wouldn't you be delighted witha , pr 
hair growth, reaching vy the waist line? he portra 
from life, here printed, is hypothetical of genuine new l 
developm« nt such as you desire, 

Well, let me help you. Kot n 
Ponte agra ein nally efficient in st rr 
hair roots to new activity, and in rcoming rf, greyne 
and thinne: , breaking of hairs, etc. 


FOR WOMEN OF ALL vores 


Other hair lotions 











may do well for young girls’ } I 
you should use Kotalko for actual results if you ar er 
than girl d Women of twenty to seven year e © 


it qvew my hair after | was bald. It ha 





I want YOU to try Satie. the Indian Hair 


us In @ mL 





If you wish freedom from scurf fF 








thy ven Bs wig stro h sy pod - | JOHN HART BRITTAIN, Ltd., 
any good chemist’s or drug st re, and 2 Percy Street (209K), London, W.1., | 
obtain a full-size ‘a fe Ke talko, See os 

what pleasing results may soon be your lease send me t i om —, e 

Or, if you wish a testing package by 

post, send 6d. in stamps (or tog) lirect Name... 

to JOHN HART, BRITTAIN, LTD., a 

2 PERCY STREET (209K), LONDON. full Postal A 

W.1, and do a jon ur hay others (either 

sex) by showing them this announ« nt 











TOBACCO HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 


. mre genuine Guameaies Remedy r 
rsnuff habit. It mi pea t 

ening. For either x. Overcome 
that eae nervousness and craving 
for cigarettes, cigars, pipes, chewing 
tobacco, or snuff. It is unsafe and tor- 
agen OF ere pt to rid y ft ) 
y top by will 

t Th od 1s to 

climinate the nicotine poison { the 
tem, tre thie tr we tated 

nerve , and ger 1inely over t You 


— set acco and enj yy 





membranes and 
can 
whi 
abo 
testimonials. Inexpensive, reliable 
and Snuff Habit, tes m als: nd all cir ulars, ser tin YOUR 
n receipt of tam . LIFE. 


ps. 
10 Norfolk St. (485 T A R.), Londes W.C.2 





P , h. My 
it the ‘wonderful three days’ mothed. 


fo STOP 


. Book on Tobacco RUINING 


plain wrappers 


EDW. 4. WOODS, Ltd., 








13, 3-, 


8/-, | 
fi 16, 36, 8 6, 

THE “ODDS ON” SPECIFICS CO., LTD. 
(Dept. Q), 36 & 37 Cock Lanc, London, E.c. 


MRHEUMATISME 
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_ Why not Write for the Press ? 


tl 
} 
| The scope for free-lance writers has never been so great, nor the 
HI rate of payment so high. The London Correspondence College 
\ provides Courses of Instruction (by post) in Journalism, and in 
i Short Story Writing, which have been prepared by the foremost 


l authors of the day, and are conducted by MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Contril rs include 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (‘‘Q’’), M. LA. Litt. Dz rofl, of Enel 
|| Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., Litt.D.  Zaitor of the “ Brit 
I Dion Clayton Calthrop The brilliant imaginative writer. 
} Mrs. W. K. Clifford = 7% eminent novelist and playwright. 
| 
| 





P iH eekly," 






Charles Garvice One of the most wi tely read novelists of the day. 
| Barry Pain = 7Z%e famous humorous writer. 
W. Pett Ridge The inimitable master of humorous characterisation. 
And other eminent writers, including the Editor-in-Chief of Messrs. Cassell & Co., the 
Chief Sub-Editor of the *‘Daily Express,"* and the Dramatic Critic of the ‘ Observer."’ 
The ¢ t 1 everyt r the beginner ought to know. By’ constructive criticism of his own work, each 
; developed and hi ficulties overcome. ‘The a: sur is shown how to become a professional, 
taught how to make his writing pay. 
Ir fo-ay for Pro tus and full par ticulars free an T pes t free, from the SECRETAR) 


+A 14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, Wier 


ish Literature, Camb. 


Hamilton Fyfe The distincutshed prion and Special correspondent of the “ Daily Mail,” 


LET The “ged 7. College ay] 
opr 

















Weak, Wasted Bab 


Weighed only 21 Ibs. when Two years old. 
Made strong and well by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


Mrs. Burcess, 41 Phythian Street, St. Helens, says: * My little Edith was 
born with a peculiar swelling at the bottom of her back and had to have an 
operation. After that she was always weak and puny, and seemed to get thinner 
every day. She did not eat well but just lay about, a frail little thing with no 

pirit in her. At two years old she only weighed 21 lbs., = hadn't even begun 
to walk. She t wasted away to a little skeleton, and what flesh there was on 
her poor little bones was quite soft and flabby. 

“ T had tried everything I could think of, and had medical advice without any 
benefit rest r poor little Edie, when a friend advised me to give her 





Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, I did, and it was really astonishing how they helped her. 





(Gaby Burges 


She picked up wonderfully, and quite soon was eating better than ever she had done. Then she 


began to put on flesh and become quite active. Now she is running about ever so well and strong. 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 




















- a The Universal Home Remedy for onan 

om rices: = : : 

1 3 & 3- Nervous'Breakdown Nervous Debility Wasting Diseases INFORMATION 

rhe Sis hoe a Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Palpitation <4 t a = tity. 
pies _ | Spinal Weakness Anemia Vital Exhaustion eigenstate 
my Neuritis Kidney Trouble Malnutrition 1 request. 

ees ‘ Neurasthenia Indigestion Brain Fag Che oy “ m 
' : Ss . Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers chester, | \ 











and during the Critical Periods of Life 
v 
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MAKES PERFECT CAKES 


Easily! Quickly! 
Cheaply ! 
Contains all the necessary 
sweetening, flavouring 

and raising properties. 

























You can make many differ- 
ent kinds of cake by following 
the Recipes and full directions 
given in each 
packet. 

The purity and 
high quality of 
the ingredients 
makes every 
“Cake Royal’ 
cake not only a 
delightful dainty 
but a_ valuable 
food. 








Ask your grocer for this perfect Cake Maker 


J &J.BEAULAH Lr 
BOSTON, ENGLAND 














IS YOUR BABY HEALTHY AND HAPPY ? 


Cive him the best chance by rearing him on 


COW « GATE 


PURE ENGLISH 


MILK FOOD 


in Powder Form. 


% note and Ma 
the Health and Vigour of y 
L tby by using the famous 
“COW & GATE” Milk 
; Foods Resvemmanted by the 
: Medical Profession. 


“ct; BABIES 
; LOVE IT’ 














Sold by 
ood OF i 
s ” 
uright) 
Purity, ease of digest on 5-1 highest nutritive value mal 
“COW & GATE” PURE ENGLISH MILK F 1D TH 
PERFECT S$ UBSTITUTE FOR MOTHER” MILK SAVES 
THE LIVES OF DELICATE INFANTS. Makes ti 
strong and vigorous. If taken by the mother erself, invaluabl 
to increase and maintain the maternal sup; If YOUR baby is 


not thriving pre cure a tin of this safe 


PRICES: Blue Label or infants from birth to 
six months), 2/8 and 7/6 


Pink Label for infants from six months 
3- d 86. 


THE WEST SURREY CENTRAL DAIRY CO., Ltd. 
(Dept. 24), GUILDFORD, SURREY. 





























HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FASEO HAIR 


rrey or fack lair any ft 1 

sired T ‘ 1 

r black l ¢ ul t 

able, | ) 1 a , 

burn t | LY 2 ed by 1 
ee-quarters of a i nh people 

ical certificate a panies ¢ 
ttle Of all Che ts, St 


1 Hairdressers, 2 o. ‘the Flask, 
! t from HINDES, Lid, 1 
le Street, City, London 


f \) +Patentees and Manufacturers 
yp ‘s of the World-Famous Hindes 








k ha Wavers. 
CONQUERED. 
No more misery. Get rid of the 
drink habit in three days. 
A‘ter being a heavy drinker for years, 
I was Saved ani! providentially 


came rae o posseeel n of the true 
hod for overcom « inebriety. 





The drinker who wanes to stop for 
nhac y ng rid of the awful desire 
ean So a0, losir 





t a r @ life better than ever 
befor ' Marvellous Success. 

able, medically endorsed 
Drinkers Secretly Saved. 
I! a person is addicted ® at he has lost desire 
re 1 he can be ¢t od nocretiy . will become dis 
1 wit iran | taste ‘of | exions of Teatimonti- 
als rifying # an of my M sthod Joyous DeOWwsS /or 
and r wives, mothers, ° eontained in my 
Book. Book a culars #6 t in pl Linwr apt pers FRER 


‘ te t 
EDW J. WOODS ‘Ltd .W Norfolé Rt 485 8. P ‘Tenton, Ww.o.2 


































by ney iattty 


SIMPLIFIES , 
ps shan snbmivade ff 


rr it's metal—you can mend 





it yourse sf with FLUXITE 
when it leaks, cracks or breaks. 
Next time pipe bursts, for 
instance, even if it’s in the 
middle of the night or during 
the week-end, don’t worry over 
the placid ways of plumbers— 
no need to wait for the plumber, A y 
no need to pay outrageous (CA 
repair bills, if you keep 
F L UXITE by you. Simple, 


inexpensive, no delays nor 











mess—anyone can do all sorts 
of everyday repair jobs, sav- 
ing time and money, with 
FLUXITE. Mechanics say 
they must have FLUXITE—it 


SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


Of all jronmongers. in 
tins, 8d., 1/4 ana 2/8 


BUY A TIN TO-DAY 























A FRIEND, \be 
IN NEED) \\2F 








a 














FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington Street, Bermondsey, Eng. 
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ELECTRICITY’ 


IS THE 


‘POPULAR CURE 


[' is splendid to wear an electric battery and to feel 





during every moment that you go about your daily 
work its invigorating power strengthe ning and 
filling with new life every nerve and fibre of the body. 
You feel no discomfort whatever. The current does 
not irritate or shock in the least. What you experience 
is simply a caressing, grateful glow permeating right 
to the nerve centres and making you strong and well 
Applied in this manner electricity cures, and the 
trouble does not return, 

It is no use applying electricity in any other way. Ordinary batteries 
made for commercial purposes, shocking coils, ete., only irritate the 
nerves. Thi- is why people who have tried them often think that elec- 
tricity is o fno benefittothem. But itisa mistake. Witha ape ee 


regulated radiating current the very weakest people can be made strong 
and healthy. 


d,\ 
iM 


Nh, "/ lil 





A CURE FOR ALL WITHOUT DRUGS. 





My experience has ores d to me a oe no man, woman, or child is too 
weak to use elect Cases of such weakne 3s simply require a longer 
building-up process: that is all, But the result is absolutely certain, 
and think how pleasant, stimulating, and enjoyable it is to be cured in 
this way and to know ‘that every mit rate of the day the electricity is 
strengthening you both in body and mind. How infinitely more sen- 
sible than the mistakes made by so many who come to me for advice 
after they have been pouring y expensive medicines and all sorts of mix- 
tures into their poor, disordered stomachs until they tell me that they 
cannot leave off the habit. on ig taki ng grows on one, and in time 
pollutes the whole system, Th 
cans 


* DRUG-TAKING POLLUTES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
STOP IT WHILE YOU CAN!” 





ci 


1 why not stop it at once while you 











ricity are Rheumatic suf. 
vago, Sciatic ay or out 
stomachs, kidneys, liver, 
whose nerves have gone wrong so that 
they feel unable to bear any ger the terrors and tortures of Neuras 
lessness, Neural 1, and even, in cases, Epi lepsy, Ne iritis, 

Therefore all who suffer in this w iy sho uld get back their 
gth by means of, the electric cure. 





ferers—those who endure the pains of Li 
those who are miserable because of weakenec 


els, or bladder—and tl 


Those who get the most benetit from elec 
I 














or Paralysis 
health and stren 





NERVES RE-GALVANISED INTO FRESH LIFE. 









There are, of course, many other ailments besides these, in all of 
which tl lectr e method rapidly and permanen handi- 
caps a Bus! ng, _ Nervous Det lity, Min« 1 Wai 
Contidence, ete., though n a ally dange 
that the nerve want re ily nising, as 1b were. 
vt y 


\ ir first duty to yourself if you are in any way out of health is to 
seek advice about it. Write to me, deseribin mur trouble, addi d 
to The Superintendent, The Pulvermacher Institute, 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C., and 1 will at 
once tell you mw the electric cure would be most suitab ly 
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ly / a 

How d’ye ’ bo ee do ° 
‘ Z S 

® 

B 

LJ 

ni 

a 

a 

® 

r 8 

When raising the hat to a friend in the street or taking your hat off in 2 
order to hang it on the peg, you often find that your hair he & 
becomes ruffled, as the illustration suggests. If you us we 

| 

@ 

© 

& 

this will appe se Anzori _ 

1is will not happen, because Anzora s 
MASTERS THE HAIR ~ 
te a 

in any way desired—keeps it in pe rfect position * 

without allowing any loose hairs to become leta u 

Anzora Cream for slightly greasy scalps and Anzora Viola for dry a 
Of all Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, etc., 1/6 and 2/6 (d | per I z 
* 

SESS R ESS SB Aycora Perfumery Co, Willesden Lane, londn, NWA. SERRE BEES az 



















9° | “lleencoift™ 


Cooker Cleaning Jelly 





fm» — a FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS ovens, ETC. 
i one usine Ask your Ir map jer or Gas Company for it - ‘os . 
per tin ke lf they do not stock write— re per tin 


The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C 3. 




















ES Cggp are Abundant o ond Cheapl he | 
my) ets: GALL we cos Cagy, 


is Qi occn sia, doz, NEW LAID FARM EGGS — PUDDINGS, &e.) es Qs 


e> ee 
i “sue 8 
~ EGALL IS REAL EQG_INSTANTLY READY FOR USE. 


~~ 




































— 
‘ ’ ‘ 
f ‘“P)ON'T LET IN THE SMALL ENEMY! 
{ tn a " Those tiny, invisible erms of d AS¢ 
ater One- f a sail ' 
, iluenza, catarrh, head ad, ¢ 
the germs OF I! za, ’ 
it introduce at rhe umonia, consumption, and cerebro-sry 
may find that he will int pre yn J pi 
thet are quer Seating in the very e nat .. oh ese" P’ *Nostroline” Nasal Specific will do ti 
at é ise? )\ jg all the air passages, and disease 
repare the way for more serious : he yards ‘ 
eer: Stop the little thing and = avoir eirls & 4 a ep yours elt free Aiway use this re 
for you. A little of it applied = 4 places *«_ pq d-coldss at 1 kindred ill Get some 
cannot pass it. Use it in crowOr™. 0, za, 


. Ww 
specific to prevent and cure catartls 

Of leading Chemists 

everywhere, 1/3; or by post for P.O. or Stamps (1/5), from 


448, HAROLD £. MATTHEWS & C0., cHemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
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THE PATENT 


Treasure 


Snug, Hygienic, Portable, 
Complete protection from 
Draughts and Glaring Light. 
Folds up. Easily washed, 
: : All British Made. : : 


rcBO ae 


Sent on 7 days’ 
approval per 
parcel post. 
Complete layettes 
1n the most 
Jashionable and 
daintiest styles 
atvery moderate 
prices. 

The.. 
va 1 reasure 


Playground 


A a ft. high wooden 
tT 


om 34/6 


rriage fata 








Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. | 


TREASURE COT CO., LTD. (Dept. M2), 
124 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 














JOHN BOND'S, 
“CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK 


Marks cleanly and never runs. 


Sold at all Stationers, Chemists 
and Stores, 6d. & 1/ ° 


For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred), 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. wr | 


WEVER RUNS 
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TO GURE AND PREVENT 
RHEUMATIC AND SERIOUS 
FUNCTIONAL AILMENTS. 


By BomBaRDIER BILty WELLS 
(in an interview) 

I have proved that unless a boxer adopts certain 
precautions against functional ailments, training is 
indeed a wearisome business. I, personally, take 
before breakfast, a half-teaspoontul 
of Alkia Saltrates powder 
dissolved in a little water or 
in my tea. The powder is 
so nearly tasteless that its 
presence in tea cannot be 
detected at all, and this habit 








every morning, 


ensures freedom from in- 
ternal troubles altogether, 
nothing else ever being re- 
quired. 


I am glad to say that as a 
gymnastic instructor in the 
Army I found the Alkia Sal- 
trates to be almost indispens- 
able for keeping the men free 





if from all the internal troubles 

Bai, Witig to which a ‘* Tommy” is 
subject. 

Famous boxer and | also found it to be in- 





Ss t ; . 
Pm Sergeant valuable for rheumatism, one 
Training in the Army. of the greatest enemies the 


soldiers had to contend with, 
Middle-aged men, often living under somewhat damp 
conditions, fell easy victims to this complaint. I 
therefore always endeavoured to impress upon them 
strongly the value of drinking Alkia Saltrates water 
regularly and also taking hot b aths in water contain- 
ing Reudel Bath Saltrates whenever any muscular 
aches, pains or stiffness troubled them, Both pre- 
parations are obtainable from any chemist. 

Athletes and soldiers alike are often especially 
subject to various internal troubles. Although these 
may arise from widely different causes, the remedy, 
as arule,is the same. The regular taking of Alkia 
Saltrates water as a morning tonic and system-clean- 
sing draught will soon remove any trace of congestion, 
biliousness or acidity, and thus ensure the steady 
nerves, strong digestion, clear eye and active brain 
without which efficient military work, or in fact 
efficient work of any kind, cannot be expected of 
anyone, 








The Name 


on Rubber Heels 
and Tips is 


Guarantee of 


PHILLIPS 





QUALITY 


PHILLIPS’ PATENTS LT2 142 OLD ST LONDON EC 





“si Outdoor Work for Women demands correct 
1 attire—Boots that keep fect dry all y: 
j Oilskins and Sou'-westers that defy wet. 
j he Beacon Booklet describes rellable 
wae hol yu-dry-all-day wear for Women. 


at ‘BEACON OILSKINS 


VER GO STICKY OR LET IN THEWET 
back in Jull of they fail to sai 

lustrated) will keep you 
in a soli dw ek of wet 


with wide 















I ld at back, inner 
r i two big pockets. 
ght-weig nt Disk Re 28/6 
5.32.6; Bute a-colour Oilskin Hat, 
ijustabie brim, 7/@; same Hat in Silk Oil- 
skin 20 6.70 ace freeU.K. Extraabroad 
r “ ee ist POST FREE, 
way lescribing guar ed_Oilskins, Country 
f . I ts Rubber Boot 4 en,Wo nen 
~. i Children Senda p.c. for it to-day to 
J BARBOUR'S, Ltd., 58 Beacon 
Buildings, South Shields, Eng, 
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russ. 


Brooks’ caren e is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cush t 
raws the broker 


Don’t Wear 
a T oe 












ether, and t 
sas you would a bre n I 
s lutely holds fir ily and nfertably 
never slips. Alw Lys light and cool, a 
conforms to eve ry mover ent of the t 
without fing o 4 
to your re, and on 
strict g of 
refunde we have put Ww 
that any } wer e 
itto your r y ~y 
satisty y you 1 
That is the way w —alway ' 
and we hav it sanc f pe t way for t ast 
ten years. Remember, v an art fakes 
We just give youa s traight bus ul at a reasot 


Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd, jon me 


(15538) 80 Chancery L Lane. London, W.C 


} 





















The BEAUTY 


away wr ir st ) i 
youtt It prevents hair a fa 
Jars, 2/- and 4/6. Post 3d 


“FRAGRANT MEMORIES” 


Knit them closer by sending 

“Scotch Mountain “Weather ” ‘ 

“Trossachs Bouquet” to one y 

hold dear. These Perfumes are tl 

link ‘that bind. In beautiful Cut-Gla 
sand Caskets—splen iid 


Prices, 3/6, 6/6, 10/6, 17/¢ 1022 vost free 


MM. F. THOMPSON, 
11 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Flomaopathic Chemist and Perfumery and Toilet Expert. 





‘ 


of : clans, soft, and velvety complexion 
ular use of M.F.T. 
SOCIETY SKIN FOOD. It refine 


e. 


linger round scenes of ragged be wuty 


.M.F.T.’s 














JLEX 


TheDUPLICATOR 
What “PLEX” does. 


PLEX the Duplicator is a handy, simple- 
to-use appliance by means of which any 
novice can reproduce his or her OWN 
HANDWRITING, TY PEWRITING, 
CIRCULARS, SHORTHAND, 
DRAWINGS, LETTER-HEAD- 
INGS, NOTICES, PLANS, MAPS, 
SPECIFICATIONS, MUSIC, 
MENUS, PROGRAMMES, etc., in 
one or more colours, in large numbers, 
at one operation. 


YOU cannot afford to 
do without a ‘‘ PLEX ”’ 


Price 15/- Foolscap Size, 
Complete with all Supplies. 


Add 1/- for Packing and Postage 
Send your Order to-day to 


B. PODMORE & CO., 
Dept. Q, SOUTHPORT, 


AND 


67-69 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

































It's bedtime, children, so off with 
your Pesco combies, and into your 
Pesco nighties, and thank Pesco for 
so much comfort and warmth, and 
health protect.on. 


It's lucky for you, my cears, that Pesco is 


made for night as well as day wear. It's 
such a luxury. What a trial it would be 
to mis; it for a single hour. 

THE FINEST UNDERWEAR FOR 
ALL, the pure wool “* Pesco.” Ask your 
draper or hosier to show you samples. 


Pesco is made tor Men, Women 
gy a and Children, in Underwear, 
iA 2 Sports Coats, Hose and Half 


—_——— 4 Hose, and is on sale everywhere 
yy In case of difficulty write the 
4 é 


| , makers for names of nearest agents 
a | 

| CRA Peter Scott & Co., Ltd., 

£.. & Dept. 6 

‘SS - aie Hawick, Scotland. 














writes a clergyman who 
had suffered from Asthmatic 
affection for fifty years., 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 











Di Comp SHORTHAN 


he P 
pur -TON’ 8 BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Desk. 42 CEEGHESS. 
London Branch G 


Manchester Branch: mY tora "ys 


FIRST ome = 
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I love to write 


with my “SWAN” 


At one time all pens 
were alike to me, but 
) not now. My “Swan” 
is so different—so 
clean—so smooth—so 
handy, and it just suits 
me exactly. I never 
get behind with my 


—s oor 


correspondence. 


SWAMPS 
PIN 


gives quite a distinct delight in writing. 


It cannot be adequately described—it must be ex- 
perienced. It cannot be experienced with any other 
: pen. Choose a ‘‘ Swan” and enjoy all your writing. 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
Standard from 10/6. Safety from 12/6. 
Catalogue Free on request. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
97 Cheapside, E.C.; 954 & 204 Regent Street, W., London; 
3 Exchange Street, Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, 
Zurich, Toronto and Sydney. 
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Patent 
Registered 


The “HUE” 
Adaptable Barless Fire 


Keeps you warm with half Rations. 








See Testimonials. SELF-FIXING. 





A Well-made, Useful Barless Front with Polished 
Trivet-Table, attachable to existing Bottom Grate 
with two bolts. Nicely Japanned. 


_— INSIST 
UPON A 

VALUE snr 

a WITH NAME 
CAST ON. 





Price from 18/3. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


POST FREE. ‘°°’ 


nd many other i 


beaut sstrated g 
rticular ft the va HUE FIRI 


points and test 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd. 'tonnon* ES” 

















Ilow chan g 
something of your very 
you have cor d and cart 
quite by yoursell This 1 

your power if you have 
outfit. Ey 


NOV-LART OUTFIT 


own, 








5 easly wit 

a Nov-lart 
n if you know not r 
g or painting you can pro- 
ful little pictures, fron 
card size up to 12 in. by tin 





ry it. 





Complete Outfits, 2/-, 4/-, 8/-, post paid 


HARBUTT’'S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
427, Bathampton, BATH. 


London Showrooms: 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 





























STANWORTHS + swsfweccn : 


“9) 
UMBRELLAS. 


THIS 


UMBRELLA 


1! before and 
4 ex pe t 
the Stan 











after 
“ at 


A sstaniake wreck in the 
* patient bein 
. ri t " De 
flance’’ kt 
Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to day, together with P.O. f 


7/6,.000 r you per 
etu s ing re 


A} 
I 


STANWORTH & CO. 
Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 























The Asthma Sufferers’ Createst Friend, 


HINKSMANS 
LAST/NA Relte ver 


Speedy am! Pleasant ts effects, and always tot 

1/3 per Tin, from ali Chemists; postage, 2d. extra. 
Free a) Pack from MAN » t . 

If your Chemist is w 


e 


ithout it, ask him to get you Hinksman's, 








THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
Late “North Eastern’’ Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
134 Beds always full, 50,000 Out-Patients annually 
110.000 Attendances. £20000 a year expenditure. 
Assured income under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
I lly ad tered 


Inquiry System in torce for f e 
PLEASE HELP 














** Most comf 


A Lady writes 
not heavy, neve 


Phillips’ 
‘Military’ 


SOLES AND HEELS 


make one pair of boots 


last the time of three. 
OF ALL BOOTMAKEI 


t (ds 


rt 






Fortify 
your 
Boots 





14 years in use—still as good as ever. 


Mr. Arthur F. Thorn 


Yr of ] and Civilisation, 
It seems more than strange to realise that the fount 
which I am now writing was purchased in the year 19 


1 


vears ago! Since then I have continuously used the same ‘ Wat 
~ Milli 
nib, ar 
seems to be as good as new to-day, and in perfect working ord 


man’s Ideal,’ and I have had no trouble whatever with it 
of words must have been written with this same gold 


+ 








t¢ 


d 


r. 


it 


“T belicve that the ‘ Waterman’s Ideal’ is the only ideal that ha 
ever been perfectly achieved. If all other human ideals had attained 
a similar success to that of the ‘Waterman's Ideal,’ then to-day 


the world would be a very glorious world indeed!” 





Send one to each of your friends this Xmas. 





Three types :—** Self-I * and Of Stationers and Jewellers every- 
5 ws/- « upW . where. Nibs to suit all hands 
* Reg r,"* 10/6 and upwards see exchanged gratis if not right. 
N ‘Regular ” at 17/6, with Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


i $ 
the Security Cap. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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HOPE 


HOW IT CAME TO A SUFFERER FROM EPILEPSY. 


HAD shut the door against hope. There was apparently no room for it in 
my life. For epilepsy had me firmly, and, as it seemed, hopelessly in its 





| My people were all orthodox—some of the family are themselves 
well-known doctors, keen on upholding the dignity of the profession. 

Yet it was, after all, a doctor who opened the door of hope to me by giving me 
Gilbert Dale's wonderful little book, ‘* Epilepsy: its Causes, Symptoms and Treat 
ment.” He bade me read it carefully and profit by it if 1 could, and if I dared 

One doesn’t suffer as I suffered and then be cured as I have been cured 
vithout wanting to let others know about it. 

Epileptic sufferers can be counted by hundreds of thousands, even in this 
country, and | want to tell them about the Dale Treatment. I want to givé 

em just the chance to try it that my doctor friend gave me. 

The Dale Treatment applies especially, and almost exclusively, to cases 
»psy W 1 have been turned down as hopeless by the ordinary 








rilbert Dale is no quack, He makes no pretension of having discovered a 
ulous cure-all for this, that and the other disease, What he desires is to 
ve the chance of deciding whether or not the case of epilepsy spoken of as 
trabl y your own doctor is or is not curable from his— Dale’s—point of view. 


Give him this chance of helping you. He has thousands of grateful patients 

















y cured of epilepsy 


to tell of the wonderful knowledge and skill which are his to command when de 

He uses neit Bromide of Pot im nor any poison in his medicines. Indeed, he does 1 

the preli ry part of his treat t is the clearing of the patient's system of the banefu 
lowed in the vain hope of tl ving relief. A personal interview can be arranged by wi 





Ww 


t 


I > 


th this special d 


elieve in druggin 
ects Of perniciou 
ting to Mr, Gilbert 


Readers are carnestly advised to send for GILBERT DALE’S deeply interesting 
book, “Epilepsy, -: Its Causes, Symptoms and Treatment,” containing some results 
trom his methods, published at One Shilling net. This book will be scnt post free 


in return for six penny stamps forwarded to 


Mr. GILBERT DALE, 8 Bond Street House, 14 Clifford Strect, London, W.1. 
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Ai ulleiwase 


WITH A 


RECORDER 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


Gold and Palladium 
Point. 1046 
Gold Spring Needle. 
Can be carried in 
any position. 


OR WITH A 


D 





o 
\ 
Wi 
Oy 
“9 YY \ 
e434 gt " 
Li 4 ’ 
«KS Rak 4 é PY] 
Pe as bis} 
hg eat 
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ob if go ’ 
Da Ces , 
Pir & J 





JEWEL * [& 














SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 


SAFETY FOUNTAIN PEN y 


\g 


vy best quality l4ct. gold iridium- 


The Jewel No. 100 is fitted with 


tipped nib and reliable under- 
feed. Any handwriting suited 








JEWEL PEN CO, Ltd. 76, Newgate Street. 
(Depe. 5) 


London.EC.\. 











hen by Caljoy: 
First application reheves 
nm 


less, Anti-septic. 


old by Boots ($80 Branches) and All Chemists 
ond Stores the Wor) by post I's frony 





Quality 





{ British in 
Make and 


ZZ, > OF ALL STATIONERS. CEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON. | 






ANDAHAR) 


PENCIL, 










































INDIGESTION 


ACIDITY—FLATULENCE—BILIOUSNESS — CONSTIPATION 


Why go on suffering from indigestion ?, Why put up with attacks of biliousn 

flatulence, pains after eating, acidity, constipation, and the like? 

that you need is the help of a really efficient stomach and liver tonic, such as Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. This famous remedy, made from the medicinal cxtracts 


of more than ten varieties of roots, barks and leaves, has been used by 
tens of thousands of people with wonderful success. 
convenient means of banishing and preventing the distressing symptoms 
which arise from a disordered state of the stomach, liver and bowels. 
That is the secret of its long-standing, world-wide reputation. Put it 
to the test in your own case to-day and prove its worth for yourself, 


BANISHED BY—MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 








The 2/9 bottle contains 3 limes as much as the 1/3 size. 






Probably all 


It is a ready and 
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(Nature's Remedy 





/f you cannot call, 
you free 


GIVEN FREE. 


post 
cures, and what it costs. 


regarding disease. Write to-day. 





To people 
rheumatism, 
weakness in any form, 


W hen your body has 
demands of Nature, 


our Illustrated Book which 
This book is illustrated, 


A — WITHOUT DRUGS 


Restores Health) 


who suffer from chronic troubles of any kind, 
nervous complaints, lost strength, debility, 
or stomach, kidney, or liver disorders, 


we offer a cure at a price within the reach of all. 

We have no drugs to sell you. The remedy we offer is 
electricity. That's Nature’s medicine. It is impossible to 
cure any ailment by doping the nerves and vitals with 
stimulants or poisons. Your body needs new life and 
strength. Our Ajax Dry Cell Battery gives that. It helps 
Nature by restoring the energy and activity of every weak, 


sluggish organ of the body. The Ajax Battery is a scientific 
device for saturating the nerves and vitals with a steady, 
unbroken current of electric life without the least shock 
or unpleasant sensation. The Ajax Battery builds up 
vitality and strength, and gives to every weak and inactive 
organ the power to do its work properly as Nature intended. 


sufficient electric energy to satisfy the 
weakness and disease cannot exist, 


just send us your name and address, and we'll 
tells all about it, how it 
and explains many things you should know 


AJAX LD 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (°s2"), 25 Howporn ViAducT, LonooN, E.C 1. 








TUTTO UTE ILO UOTE UCU CONCEP LoD 


aa tried Pastry a 
Creamola ? 


Not ordinary custard— Cyr Custard. It 
converts what would be an ordinary pie into 

superior one. Creamola flavour is all its 
own—rich and creamy, and Creamola Custard 
is nutritious, pure, and economical. 


CREAMOIA 


The Queen of Custards 





WMoiad 


A 7d. 









packet contains almost three times the quantity 
of any other high-grade custard. 
\sk ir ¢ ‘ r Cre » It i i Ljd., 3id., 7d 
1 1/2 pack t i iir-tight tin alli 
I " iin l 1/6 direct 
f | ] fre 
D. K. PORTER & CO., 


Glasgow. 
toH.M.G 


( _— es . — ° oa) 
UATE CTT EAST TOT TTT ED ORTOP O OCU O TUCO UOT 
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FURNISH 


DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
Full Catalogue (No, 38 
SPECIAL VALUE. 


4356. SOLID FUMED 
OAK BEDSTEAD, 
Witt wire Inattre 


post free. 


Toa 


ce te, 3 1t. 






£2196 alt niin 
OVERLAY MAT- 
TRESS, BOLSTER 


| 
i 
and PILLOW to tit, Mh Ms tis 


5 wee ae 
£115 0 ae | 









a ee SOLID OAK mtg Pe sy 
“£4 _— 


» 1s, it, Ol 


19 6 











4300. CHESTERFIELD SETTEE in Art Tapestry, 
£8 19 6 
BEDROOM SUITES, etc. etc, 


ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. 


230 Old Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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: a 
% Your Baby’s = 
ie Welfare. 


«xs Your dearest wish is for Baby to be ™ 
x well and happy. Then you must pay 
N particular attention to his food, for 
his welfare depends as much on that 

; as on anything. The *Allenburys’ 
SSS. Foods are practically identical with 
mother’s milk—Baby's natural food. & 
Baby could have nothing purer or {= 
safer than i 


™-™ 


‘th 


oeaae 


ZAWAE ZZ 


{ : 

KS } 

= =e 

x 

om Make Baby Happy and ped — 

: MILK FOOD No. 1 + J 

A FO ge From 

WS MALTED FOOD No.3 From 6 mouths upwards 

oer s 
Obtainable of all Chemists i> 4 


S ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.,London ““S 




















GROW TALLER om 


IT — TO BE bbe nat 


Short peopl I ind ked, By my 
simple private me thed } i 1 add se 
your height without wate nt exercises, with 
out apparatus. Nori I ul 1 
~~ if you write it y 1 e ( ', 
{ enclose 14d, stamp for posta 


JOHN EDISON, Ltd., 87 Creat Ceorge St., LEEDS. 














LAROMA 


should be tn every household " ve sit mt est 
remedy ever discovered for ( 1 
‘Asthma, Bronchitis, and 1 enza. Cur y ‘a 
a Few Hl irs. 1.3. oF by <1, f e 

BANNBRKMAN, Chemist .E tu 





“ 
o 





4 : f a i 
; If any ty in obtain e to t 
sy , HARRINGTONS LTD., ; 
i 3 & 14 Cheapside, E.C.2. 

i. Lit ; "ee 
an! Se ON we ae {Sear — | 





es | FOR BAB 


’S OUTFIT 
\ 7® J The Ideal 


\ 4” Nursery Diaper 


Harringtot ns 


anaes 


} 
Ch 
; em ee \ 
Squares | 
" f 
{ 18/- per doz. Sample 1/6, post free. | 
; Harringtons * Half-Squar 
H} oH ons * Face Towels” & 1 i 
WA Harri ns “* Head ‘ 
} irri ‘ Binders" 
3 Hi ton Cot Pad 
) ly id for | | 
; ] yume 1 by M X N i 
4 P } 
; ble from Dra i ¢ | 
» lso ‘‘ I es’ $ 18/- | 
4 Halt Squa 11) doz 4 
4 F¢ 1 Towe 11/ ! >}. eact 
‘ sothe‘‘ VELVA ary ‘| 
" 1/3, 1/9, 2/3. 2/9. | 


i SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 














eer rem: 


PAT uA PLL 


SUT VUUUESLUUUAALUEUUUEUEVODE UNE U ADEE AUS d ETE aS 
Gay A { You will 
a? 
1b, be pleased 


with your com] lexion 
if you make it a habit 


\i : to use Pomeroy Skin 
Poca 


\ It is 2 true skin 
\ beautifier, bringing to 


y ~ 4 

id) J 6 , g 

I i%: TAN the face the much 
if ft ee NU admired contours of 
/ / , 


j < ZS 
Z 
——_ 
——s 


aes ‘cu \ youth, rejuvenating the 
Foe \! y on, cleansing it, sooth 
U ) hie } 1 
| qrv4 » feeding } 
} ‘f y { '\ j \\ in it, feeding it, thus 
- ensuring skin health 
i and lasting beauty. 


A short trial will convince you that Pomer Vv 


Skin Food is the one face cream that you need 
lor your complexion. 


Pomerd 
Skin ry 


= 1/6, 3/6, and il hacia 
Of High-class Chemists and P:¢ 

Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., 29, Old Bond St., W.1. = 
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ARE YOU QUALIFIED 9 
FOR THE JOB YOU SEEK ® 


IF NOT—WHY NOT? 


MPHERE is no need to remain UNCERTIFI- 

CATED any longer. We will teach any 
one of the technical trades in list below 
efficiently, making you thoroughly equipped for 
a high position 


CHOOSE A CAREER. 
A COMPLETE COLLEGE TRAINING. 


Students may, if they prefer, pay by Instal- 
ments. All text books provided FREE, 


Look through this list and let us know which 
trade interests you. 


Aviation. Structures in Concrete 
Shipbuilding. and Steel. 
Electricity. Draughtsmanship. 
Mining. Civil Engineering. 
Engineering. Boiler Inspecting. 
Mathematics. Marine Engineering. 


Structural Engineering. Motor Engineering. 

Surveying and Level- Wireless Telegraphy. 
ling. Internal Combustion 

Architectural Drawing. Engines. 

Building Construction. Also Professional 

Clerk of Works Duties. Careers for Ladies 


Ir you pr r for any exam. ask our 
t W e in all ex connected 

with tecl ts. All part rs FREI 

{ ( \ i l nt 1 k oura 

Ir y 1 in any trade as shown in th 

o- : ve . vi 1 you our FREE BOCKLET. 


REACH THE TOP OF 
YOUR PROFESSION. 


ARE YOU REALLY EFFICIENT ? 
It what rr 


you <« Your word to 
yer is not proof that 
ti t it Coll 
lying 1 ma or Certiti 
I byt Protessiona 
tl a pr i ! ethiciency— 
1 a valuat isset In seeking 
iunerative tion 
n , which 
‘oar é i and 
t fa 





THE BENNETT COLLEGE 
(Dept. 147), Sheffield. 


ESTAB. 1900. 
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The Best of all Corsets for 


\ , ear Health, C ) ai rt and Styl 


AMBRON 


Gold Medal Health 


CORSETS 


SENT (SEE COUPON 
FOR | = BELOW) 





Mr. Ambrose Wilson’s 
scientifically-perfected 
Corset brings new 
figure-joy fromthe first 
moment of wearing. It 
can be secured by 
EVERY woman who 
tills in and sends to-day 
the Coupon below 
with 1/-. 











[The economical aspect 
of the perfect corset is 
obvious. With that a 
a basis the compara 
tively plainly dressed 
woman will present a 
smarter and more chic 
appearance than will 
her friend who is more 
elaborately gowned, but 
who has failed to realize 
the importance of the 
‘foundation stone” of 
smartness. In the case 
of the Ambron Gold 
Medal Health Corset, rne price of the Ambron 
there is another big Serpeeis only, S34, bus 
asset. The corset in mea postal order for 1/- 
question is so designed ane oy Seren one ot 
that the most exacting Ambron Corsets that 
requirements of Health = FE tes 


are caterec qually Hghteda with the stylish 
re catered for equally O#ectit will give to wour 








with the extreme re- costume or frock, 
juirements of fashion, 

and that 1 vhere the master touch i introduced. 
\ fer ‘ure line secured, no uncomfortable 





pressure, support scientifically given where it is 
most needed, complete suppleness, and freedom 
{ movement permanently experienced. Finally, 
rice so reasonable and a method of purchase 
as to be well within reach of the 
humblest purse. Truly the Ambron Corset 
a blessing to the woman of to-day 


HOW TO ORDER. 








ts, cut out and 


COUPON Sin your f{ name and 
s rddr " t paper, fill in 


rs pon to the pa .% me at ojice 
P.¢ th // 
Please d me an Ambron Gold Medal Health 
Corset on approval, size as follows 
Size of Waist Bust..... Hipes..... ‘ 
| full printed particulars. I enclose Us», together 
ith 3d. to cover parr Postage, and if I do not 
mmediately return corset, I will pay you the balance 
{ 7/1%, either in one sum, or by weekly instalments 
ft t/= eacl 
ry, November No. 222. 














Post your order at once to AMBROSE 
WILSON, Ltd., 222 Allen House, 70 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 
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a NEW DISCOVERY.» 








Grand-pa has an inspiration every Saturday— 


Brings home a mysterious oval parcel. All the family conscientiously wonder 
what's in it: except little Betty ; she can't keep from licking her lips. see 
you wish each week of the year to add to your popularity take home weekly 
q a Family Tin of this full-of-food Sweetmeat—made from lots of good things. 


Sold by Confectioners everywhere in 4-lb, Family Tins, and loose by 
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and Winter -wear. 


the horse-shoe trade mark. 


the price is moderate. 


Write for name of nearest Agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH, 








Are you wearing 


MASCOT 


She Popular Shoe 


HERE is not a more popular shoe in the whole 
Mascot range than the one illustrated. It is made 
of a stout but lightweight black box calf for Autumn 
It gives really wonderful 
service, and looks shapely and stylish, even after 


The 


price is clearly stamped on the sole just under 


it has been repaired two or three times. 


For so good a shoe 


ss  ichtweigh 
_ Box Calf’ , 94/ 6 


TRACE MARK 





Stamped on the Sole 
















M 112 

















utd, c. ASSO! A, iL. 


THE GUARANTEE OF 
rover 2000 BRITISH CHEMISTS | 
Trading under the name &sign 





Che Sign of Reliability 


Representing ~ THE HALL- MARK OF MERIT - 

THE BEST BRAINS AND TALENT OF THE CHEMICAL WORLD 
Every UCAL preparation ts guaranteed 

Ee 
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Jewsburye Brows 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't paint th 

























Wa by Wee ke kee eae 






youcan keep 

natura at In Tubes i 
teet worth a Pots 1 6&2 

of Oriental Toothpuste. 
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ONUK 


SANITARY 


POLISH. 
NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL anp ANTISEPTIC VALUE 


For FLOORS, FURNITURE: 
LINOLEUM, &c. 
Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Ironmongers. 
A little RONUK goes 
a long way, and will 
polish and re-polish by 
simply using a brush 
or a cloth or, better 
still, a Ronuk Home 
Polisher. 





Write for leaflet to 
RONUK, LTD., 
Portslade, Brighton, 
Sussex. 
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Diaga 22 TROP. 


“Jt was a young lady, the loveliness 
of whose very striking fratures 
was enhanced by the animation 






of thechase . . . . tier long, 
black hair streamed on the breese, 
having, in the hurry of the chase, 
escaped from the ribbon which 
bound it.” 





>. & . ” “) ° 
ir MiberScott -Rfl Koy 


A’ the first sight of Diana Vernon, 

in all her fresh, young beauty, 
Francis Osbaldistone forgot the 
weariness of his journey; the long, 
gleaming coils of her black hair 
seemed to twine rorind his heart, 
holding his love a willing prisoner. 





eee 


A beautiful head of hair is a priceless 
possession, and as such it is worth care and 
attention. Royal Vinolia Brilliantine imparts 
just those qualities which are essential to 
if eautiful hair. It gives a silky gloss that can 
a | f only result in a scalp well nourished and free 


from dandruff. Royal Vinolia Brilliantine 
| is convenient and dainty in use, and leaves 





a 


no trace of heavy grease. 
Metal Boxes & Tubes, 1/2 each. 


As a shampoo for thoroughly cleansing the 
hair Vinolia Pine Wafers are excellent. 
1/9 per box. 
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Vinofta Co Ltd London-Parts. 
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ORDER THE DECEMBER 





NUMBER IN 


ADVANCE 


PANY ota OUT aPOT AON PONT PONT SPN GPTAT PONT PN PONT PON PAN OPN ANION SON SBN SONU PN ONT HON NN ONY SON ON NY 


; 


The Editor’s Announcement Page 


be INDY NOP NANI NIN NII, NI II SDI NDI NI NI NII. I INNING NA ONAN, SKE 


» ROY! 


Gus 





q D 
BER | 
| GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER > 
g | | : 
G Next month’s issue will be the Special Christmas Number 5 
I of The Quiver. The magazine will be enlarged and will g) 
G include Christmas Stories by J. J. Bell, D. H. Parry, i) 
& Dorothy Marsh Garrard, Bertha Bellows Streeter, Alma 
@ Martin Estabrook, ete, and a long complete story, v 
@ entitled “Ill tell You Exactly What to Do,” by Sophie Y 
q Kerr. B 
< Although the issue is enlarged and profusely illustrated 5 
I the price will the same as usual— . 5 

ONE SHILLING NET. ) Adee Rs) 


NAS LAT 


SIDING SION SOI, SUIS II RII II NI ENS. Wine) 


Oe 


piers 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


AUMSS. submitted tothe Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
QUIVER, Lab bel le Saueng re, London, E.C.4." 
we y Subscription Price, post free, 


Address, ‘* The Editor, THE 


The Editor can ry no responsibility for MSS, 


145. per annum, 











make the 
all the 


Price 5/6 
Pp 


Pictures, &c. 


Carriage paid. 


Manufacturers 





shine 
work for you. 
Komo_ push 
tena 5, 
carry away 


Olish Free. - 


ewife's best 


upon 


KOMO 
HANDY MOP - 


MATCHLESS 


both 


THe Sun ano Komo SA 


are the Hous 
Both are 


friends. 
germs—both 
do th 


MOP IS 
TAKE.OFF-ABLE AND WASHABLE 


Spare Fabrics may be purchased at small cost for use on Walls, 


is just fine to see ie cae 
triangular nose into 
and pick up and 
dirt 
es - = ra / 
d. tin of Komo Mop ¢ 
parts are interchangeable. 
Sold by lronmongers, Stores, &c 
Komo™ / 


If your de ales coanat supply send 5/6 and we will forward a “ 


BRITISH 


THROUGHOUT 


METAL 


c 


> 








ur “ 
sais A vMmoO 


P@LISH CO. LTD. LIVERPOOL 
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Reverses 


On how a man takes reverses his 
future success depends. If reverses dis- 
hearten him so that he cannot begin 
a new task eagerly, there will be for 
him no great future triumphs. 

Life is mastered by those who can 
rally after defeat. Failures may be 
straight paths to success, if the lessons 
of the failures are applied and the 
failures themselves are not permitted to 
make the inner spirit faint. This is 
why the rewards usually go to the 
optimists. When they have suffered 
defeat they have the heart to get up 
and go on. Their strength and re- 
sources are not consumed in regrets 
and repinings. 

There is but one irremediable defeat: 
to be defeated within. So long as a 
man keeps his motive pure, his courage 
strong, his will inflexible, his zeal un- 
abated, much is possible to him. Adverse 
circumstances invariably yield to the 
man who is clean and strong within, 
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WHITEWASH 


by 
Horace Annesley Vachell 


Author of “ Quinney’s,” “ The Soul of Susan Yellam,” “ The Hill,” ete. 


CHAPTER I 
Lady Selina Chandos 


I 

ADY SELINA laid down her pen—a 
iB quill—smiling pensively. Early in 
life she had been taught to smile by 
a mother with half a dozen attractive but 
dowerless daughters, who had smiled them- 
selves obediently into wives and matrons. 
Critics admitted that the smile had quality. 
No derision twisted it. Artlessly, with 
absolute sincerity, Lady Selina scattered 
her smiles as largesse. Royalties know the 

value of such smiles, and so do politicians. 
Her eyes — blue, heavily-lidded, with 
arched brows above them—wandered from 
her desk, the desk of a busy lady of the 
manor, to the portrait of her late husband 
which hung above the chimney-piece. Henry 
Chandos had been her senior by some five 
and twenty years. During another quarter 
of a century of tranquil married life Lady 
Selina had loved, honoured and obeyed him 
as the dominant partner. A stranger, looking 
at the portrait, might have guessed that 
the Squire of Upworthy—if physiognomy 
is to be trusted (which it isn’t)—was likely 
to inspire honour and obedience rather than 
love. An uncompromising chin, a Welling- 
tonia gigantea nose and steel-grey eyes over- 
hung by beetling brows, bespoke the auto- 


crat. He wore a 


stained red hunting coat 


and grasped a hunting horn in his left hand. 
Hounds came swiftly to the toot of that 
horn; and eager horsemen, you may be 
sure, followed at a respectful distance 
Henry Chandos never bullied his “ field.” 
He checked ‘“‘ thrusters” with a glance 
The wags christened him ‘ Old Gimlets.” 
And in the County Council, upon the Bench, 
in and out of his own house, he exercised a 
gift of silence. His neighbours knew that 
he took his own line over any country re- 
gardless of obstacles. If damage ensued he 
paid for it generously. 

When at work in her sitting-room, Lady 
Selina was always conscious of her husband's 
portrait, sensible that his counterfeit pre- 
sentment looked down approvingly upon 
her labours. He, too, had worked hard in 
this fine room, and since his death the widow 
had carried on that work along his lines, 
as, with his last breath, he had entreated 
her to do. 

She rose from her chair and crossed to 
the sofa on which were piled many red 
flannel cloaks. On a table lay pound 
packages of tea, and a small basket holding 
gills of gin discreetly covered with a white 
napkin. These were her particular gifts to 
her own people, to be bestowed presently, 
coram publico, before tea was served on 
the lawn beneath the approving eyes of the 
doctor, parson, and such of the local gentry 

is might “ drop in,” 
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Lady Selina Chandos 
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ADY SELINA laid down her pen—a 
quill—smiling pensively. Early in 


life she had been taught to smile by 
a mother with half a dozen attractive but 
dowerless daughters, who had smiled them- 
selves obediently into wives and matrons. 
Critics admitted that the smile had quality. 
No derision twisted it. Artlessly, with 
absolute sincerity, Lady Selina scattered 
her smiles as largesse. Royalties know the 
value of such smiles, and so do politicians. 
Her eyes — blue, heavily-lidded, with 
arched brows above them—wandered from 
her desk, the desk of a busy lady of the 
manor, to the portrait of her late husband 
which hung above the chimney-piece. Henry 
Chandos had been her senior by some five 
and twenty years. During another quarter 
of a century of tranquil married life Lady 
Selina had loved, honoured and obeyed him 
as the dominant partner. A stranger, looking 
at the portrait, might have guessed that 
the Squire of Upworthy—if physiognomy 
is to be trusted (which it isn’t)—was likely 
to inspire honour and obedience rather than 
love. An uncompromising chin, a Welling- 
tonia gigantea nose and steel grey eyes Ovecr- 
hung by bectling brows, bespoke the auto- 


crat. He wore a stained red hunting coat 


and grasped a hunting horn in his left hand. 
Hounds came swiftly to the toot of that 
horn; and eager horsemen, you may be 
sure, followed at a respectful distance 
Henry Chandos never bullied his “ field.” 
He checked ‘ thrusters”? with a glance 
The wags christened him ‘‘ Old Gimlets.” 
And in the County Council, upon the Bench, 
in and out of his own house, he exercised a 
gift of silence. His neighbours knew that 
he took his own line over any country re- 
gardless of obstacles. If damage ensued he 
paid for it generously. 

When at work in her sitting-room, Lady 
Selina was always conscious of her husband's 
portrait, sensible that his counterfeit pre- 
sentment looked down approvingly upon 
her labours. He, too, had worked hard in 
this fine room, and since his death the widow 
had carried on that work along his lines, 
as, with his last breath, he had entreated 
her to do. 


” 


She rose from her chair and crossed to 
the sofa on which were piled many red 
flannel cloaks. On a table lay pound 
packages of tea, and a small basket holding 
sills of gin discreetly covered with a white 
napkin. These were her particular gifts to 
her own people, to be bestowed presently, 
coram publico, before tea was served on 
the lawn beneath the approving cyes of the 
doctor, parson, and such of the local gentry 
is might “ drop in. 
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As she rose, glancing at the neat piles of 
books letters, a her. 
Nobody knew how much her work perplexed 
he If 


Was partly, 


and sigh escaped 


and bothered her smile disarmed 


perhaps, because 
it seemed 


criticism, it 
pathos informed it. At 
to say: I want to please people, but it’s 
horribly difficult.”” No 
had been 
knowledge as had come from dealing with 
servants and tradesmen In the manage 
ment of a estate her husband had 
never consulted her. And vyet—a_ tre 
mendous tribute—he had left her 
thing during her lifetim« 
any 
Possibly he knew that shi 

As she stood beside th 
mentally and 


times 


business training 


vouchsafed her, except such 


large 


every 
scormng to impose 
conditions should she marry again 


would ado so 


not 
sola 


plump and 


prosperous, erect physically 
an intelligent child might have proclaimed 
her to be what she was, 
of the English 


gentlewoman, courteor 


L supe rb spec imen 
Obviously a 
the Lord 
humblest 


chatelaine 
alike to 


} 


Lieutenant of her county or to the 


of her many dependent exacting respect 
from all and affection from many, she had 
just passed her fifty-fifth birthday. But 
her face remained free from wrinkles, 


smoothly glowll autumnally 


alter a 


pink as if 


sunny summer; and her features 


were on the happiest terms with cach other, 


firmly but delicately modelled, prominent 
but not aggressively so 

She wore clothes of no part lar moc 
that became her admirabli Iler butler 
entered the room. 

‘Well, Stimson, what is it 

Her voice was very pleasant and articu 


late \t 


face of 


the mere sound of it thi 
the old 
he informed his 
had 
Lady Selina frowned slightly 
had been invited for 
half-past three 
‘Show Mr lawn 


Tell him, with my compliments, that 1 will 


austere 
retainer relaxed. Depre- 


catingly, mistress that M1 


Goodrich arrived. 
Her guests 
It was 


our not yet 


Goodrich on to the 
join him there in a few minutes.” 


Very lady. Mr 
expressed a wish to see your lady hip betore 


good, my 


Goodrich 
the others came.”’ 
Lady Selina retorted sharply 
Bless the man! Why couldn’t you say 
I'll see Mr. Goodrich here.”’ 
Stimson withdrew Lady Selit 


to her 


so at once 


la returned 


desk and sat down Perhay he 


wished to impress her parson, an 


that she was busy. 


Beholding the 


the manor engrossed in multifa 


Yr! 


Mr. Goodrich might consider hin 
ously admonished. None the 
received him with a gra S 
expressed herself as glad to 
parson said genially : 

‘A charming day for our litt 

As he sat down near her, ] 
eved him interrogatively, divi 


thing unpleasant 


her 
trained it 


general 


the smiles o 


f 


She was we 


stall, s¢ 
the 


camoutlage 


) 


irt of 


She had leart 


others, 


4 


t 


what 


knowi 


I ng Ww 
own smiles often served to 
feelings 

Mr. Goodrich settled hit 

in his chair, and crossed a 1 
legs which in his opini 
saiters, archdiaconal if not ey 
too, like the lady of the m 
plump and prosperous exterior t 
ind hypercritical world. Tron 
easy attitude one might { 
not a soldier of the chur 
more robust phy ically be 
habitually exercised | 
hi mind, an = indefati 
talker rather than a hinket 
his best, indeed, from the bac] 
not in the pulpit or at the lecte 
his perfectly tied white cravat \ 
clerical. Jady Selina waste 

You have somethit y 
tell me 

No, no Iisagreeable is 
vord Worrying—m’ ye I 
appealed to in such matters 

In what matters, my dear 


I went 


{o1 


a ride this 1 


happened to look in upe 


mn 


ju 


Exton He asked me to spt 
the day beiny so—a propit 
beguiled against my better 
saving I would 

His slight hesitations di 
Lady Selina She aces pt lt 
a soaping of the way a cde 
part of her staff to spar { 
thing approximating to a 
said humorously 

Phen why don’t you 

The parson smiled at het 

handsome head 


} 


nd 
lhe 
Lk 
he 
of 
} 
ked 
| 
- 


he 


“ Old Ephraim is sorely troubled about 
his best cow.” 

But I’m not a cow doctor.’ 

“ No, no, but Ephraim thinks that the 

trouble is not so much with the cow, a 

valuable animal, so he tells me, but with 

the cowhouse. He thinks it needs re- 


, 


building.” 
Lady Selina said trenchantly 
sis You mean he said so to you 
“M’yes. Not that he complained. He 
pointed out to me that the roof might fall 


in on top of the cows.” 
Lady Selina laughed, but her forehead 
was not quite smooth as she replied : 

I see, Ephraim Exton didn’t complain, 
but he persuaded you to do it. Really, the 
old fellow is quite hopeless.” 

Mr. Goodrich nodded. 

M’vyes ; he so iM presse i me this morn- 

ing.” Then he added genially 
‘THis son, John, is a bright young fellow 
um 

Bright 2. He may brighten into a fire- 
brand. He labels himself Socialist. I shall 


ado my duty, Mr. Goodrich 
The parson purred pleasantly, rubbing 


his hands 


You'll rebuild the cowsheds—— ? How 
eool of you ‘Sone 

No Sh spoke sharply * The man’s 
i. fool to house delicate high-bred stock in 
ramshackle buildings. I've remitted part 


} 


OL Ins rent 


‘We all know how kind you are about 


that 

Lady Selina made a deprecating gesture. 
Then vith her usual energy, she set forth 
her cas is against that of her tenant. 


Because of certain concessions, Exton had 
undertaken to keep the farm buildings in 
reasonable repair. But the money which 
ought to have been spent on roofs had been 
diverted to the speculative purchase of 
valuable stock. The parson lent an atten- 
ive and sympathetic ear, but he had heard 


} 


the tale betor One word explained the 
trouble as between Jandlord and tenant 

Compronmuse. Secretly, he was of opinion 
that outside repairs should be done by land 
lords, regardless of other concessions, but 
he didn’t say so to the lady of the manor 
Plain speech meant an = jndictment. of 
Gridley, the bailitt, the power behind thi 
throne Lady Selina might send for Grid 
ley. Indeed she had done so before. And 
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always Gridley— bother him !—got the best 
of such talk. 

Lady Selina ended on the highest note. 

‘Gridley wants me to give Exton notice 
to quit.” 

“Oh, dear! Won't that be very dis- 
agreeable ? ”’ 

‘Very. Do you shirk doing your duty, 
Mr. Goodrich, when it happens to be dis- 
agreeable ?”’ 

rhe parson answered quite truthfully: 
‘ Sometimes.”’ 

Lady Selina smiled graciously, and thi 
smile deepened as her two children entered 
from the lawn. Brian, the son, was a hand- 
some young man of twenty-cight, a dashing 
hussar, cut to pattern. Cicely deserves 
more attention. She had been born ten 
years after her brother, arriving on earth 
as a surprise pac ket, so to speak. In- 
telligence sparkled in her soft brown eyes, 
a charming alertness, often so distinctively 
the attribute of children born to parents 
no longer young. Nobody could call her 
a beauty. The rather smug comeliness of 
reeular features had been denied her. But 
her colouring was excellent, the clear red 
and brown of the out-o’-doors girl Her 
laugh warmed the cockles of all hearts ; 
her manners made her welcome everywhere 
lortunately for her, she had been sent to 
school, much to the surprise of Lady Selina’s 
kinsmen. At school she had ac hieved some 
sort of detachment from the cut-and-dried 
traditions of Upworthy Manor. None could 
call her a rebel, but in less robust moments 
her mother wondered whether the daring 
experiment had been altogether a success. 
She could read her son easier than het 
daughter. 

Brian said gaily: 

The goodies are weighing in, Mums 
Fhen he turned to the parson, holding out 
his hand. ‘“‘ And how are you coming up 
this fine day, Mr. Goodrich 2?” 
| arson shook his head. ‘ I don’t 
know that I’m coming up, Brian.” He 
smiled paternally at the young man whom 
he had baptised 
revretfully : I'm toddling down the shady 


confirmed, adding 


slopes of sixty. Cicely, my dear, how well 
you look ! 

Phank you, My Goodrich 
Brian approached the sofa 


t out this stu ?”’ ile 


Shall we ca 


asSACU 
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‘“ One moment.” 


Brian’s blue eyes lingered upon his 
mother’s serious face. 
“Hullo! What’s up? You look por- 


tentous.” 
“IT am worried, my dear.” 
“Poor old Mums! What about ?” 
She hesitated, glancing at the parson now 


erect upon the hearthrug and smiling 
blandly. As a rule, Lady Selina acted 


after much indecision, and discussed—not 
too often—her actions afterwards. But at 
this particular moment she felt upset, 
cornered by circumstances, upon the sharp 
horns of adilemma. She had never evicted 
a tenant. To do so was intolerably un- 
pleasant. But these Extons, complaining 
behind her back, for ever leaving undone 
what they had promised to do, exasperated 
‘her beyond bearing. She answered her son 
quietly : 

“The Extons. Tell me 
opinion of Ephraim Exton.” 
Brian replied promptly : 

‘One of the best.” 

“ Best of what ? 
“ Best of the best.” 

Cicely murmured derisively : 
“ How illuminating ! ”’ 


youl candid 


” 


“Shut up, Cis. Mother knows what 1 
mean,” 
“‘T don't,” said Lady Selina. ‘‘ Your 


best of the best is always behind with his 
rent.” : 

Goodrich interposed a seasonable word. 
Ile was prepared to side with Brian against 
august mother. The the 
diocese had been appointed by a Liberal 
Prime Minister. 
upon the 
landed estates. 


his bishop of 


His lordship held advanced 


views right administration of 


“He is a sound Churchman, Lady 
Selina.” 
“Can you say as much of his son?” 


asked Lady Selina. 
‘Um! Laodicean. I admit it—Lao- 
dicean.” 
** Fiddle |! 
Children—— 
Brian and Cicely looked at her gravely. 
Cicely realised that her mother was dredg- 


John Exton is a free-thinker. 


+»? 


ing, as she called it, anxious to sweep public 
into her net. And Cicely, not 
Brian, was well aware that public opinion 
counted with the lady of the manor, although 


never admitted as much 


opin yn 


she 





Lady Selina said with intense solemnity : 

“I believe it is my duty to give ] 
Exton notice to quit.” 

Cicely exclaimed vehemently : 


} n 
} bDraill 


Darling Mother, please don’t ! ” 
Brian shrugged his shoulders, muttering 
“I went ferreting with old 

That ought to count.” 

Cicely gave a better reason. 

“The Extons were on the land here 
before us. That ought to count.” 

Very wisely the parson held his tongue. 
Lady Selina replied tartly : 

“My dears, the Extons may be here 
after us, if I allow 
common sense.” 

Having repeated this golden axiom so 
often on the lips of her late husb Lady 
Selina paused to stare at the 
countenance of her butler who had entered 


Ephraim, 


sentiment to overrule 


ubrious 


the room as she was speaking. 
“* Bless me! Stimson ? Has the ro 


fallen in?” 


““Not yet, my lady. The carrier has 
forgotten the buns.” 

‘““No buns! I shall have to give the 
dear children pennies instea 

She hurried out to find tl essary 
coppers, followed leisurely by Stimson 


Brian laughed. 





“What a situation! My I | 
—bunless ! ”’ 

Cicely crossed the room, and laid het 
hand upon the parson’s sleeve, looking up 
into his pleasant face. 

** Oh, Mr. Goodrich, this is ful.” 

“Well, well, Cicely, really, you know, 
the little ones would sooner have ] 

Cicely stared at him in amazement. 
Perhaps, for the first time, beheld her 
pastor as one concerned with parochi 
trifles oblivious of great i 
almost pingly : 

“Tm speaking of the Exton Sure 
surely, it can’t be Mother's ity to tur 
out such old tenants.”’ 

At this Brian pulled himself ( 
Cis, evidently, was getting out of l 

You can bet your boots, ¢ that 
Mums knows best. Don’t you run riot, o 


thing! <Any fool can see that the 
the job as much as you do.’ 

I suppose so,” Cicely adimitt reluct 
imtly. “* And il Mr. Goodrich thi Mother 
right -?” She looked at tl ul 


interrogatively 
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“Exton is certainly an unlucky farmer, 
still i 

‘Suppose Mother turns him out, and 
suppose it kills him? Everybody will say 
that she has done him in.” 

Mr. Goodrich raised an expostulatory 
finger. 

‘*Done him in? What an expression 

Brian, meanwhile, had sauntered up to 
the open window. Suddenly he turned. 

‘Dr. Pawley is outside. Oughtn’t I to 


” 





'» 


ask him in here? 
“Of course,” said Cicely. ‘‘ And we'll 


find out what he thinks.’ 


<sJe 
Il 


Dr. Pawrry had Sintroduced both Brian 
and Cicely to this wicked world. Failing 
in health and energy, he carried with him a 
kind, whimsical face, slightly sunk between 
high, narrow shoulders. Chronic sciatica 
made him limp a little. In the pockets of 
his ill-fitting rusty coat he carried sugar- 
plums which he popped deftly into the 
mouths of howling children. lrom this it 
may be inferred that he was not an up-to- 
date practitioner, and perhaps the more 
beloved in Upworthy on that account. 
An old bachelor of small independent 
means, Lady Selina had long ago accepted 
him as a friend and counsellor. He 
dined at the Manor constantly in those 
remote days when medical attendants were 
rarely offered luncheon. County magnates 
were less supercilious when they remarked 
the esteem which Dr. Pawley had inspired 
in Henry Chandos and his wife. And 
ultimately they, too, accepted him and 
entertained him, almost regarding him as 
one of themselves. Pawley himself knew 
that he owed his somewhat unique position 
in the county to Lady Selina. Unbefriended 


by her, he would have remained obscure and 
ignored by the quality. She gave him the 
opportunity which he had seized. After 
that he had held his own as a talker and a 


listener. And he scorned gossip, although 
he might swallow it with a faint smil 


curving his thin, sensitive lips 

Cicely greeted him warmly 

“How nice of you to come to our tea- 
fight.” 


“How are you, Pawley?” asked the 
parson 
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“Vm not pulling my weight, Goodrich. 
People make cheap jokes about doctors and 
a sickly season, but I want a partner anda 
holiday, and I mean to have both.” 

He sat down near Cicely, who said 
hastily : 

“Why is there always sickness in Up- 
worthy at midsummer ? ” 

Some inflection in her young voice 
challenged attention. Goodrich blinked ; 
Pawley thought to himself: ‘* At last, the 
inevitable question !” Temptation as- 
sailed him to evade it. And such evasion 
might be justified by his sense of loyalty 
and gratitude to Lady Selina. Neverthe- 
less some truth-compelling quality in her 
glance made him answer simply : 

“‘ Our people aren’t too healthy, my dear,” 

“ Why—why ?”’ 

‘“ Partly a matter of drainage ; wages are 
low. That means insufficient nutrition, eh, 
Goodrich ? ”’ 

‘Ouite so; quite so.” 

Cicely turned to Brian, who was again at 
the window, watching the arriving villagers. 

‘Brian, do you hear? Dr. Pawley says 
the village drains are wrong.” 

Brian laughed carelessly. 

“Drains ? There aren’t any. Mother 
says open drainage is the best in villages 
She knows.’ 

‘““Does she?’’ Once more her eyes 
seemed to fix themselves inexorably upon 
Pawley’s pale face. ‘‘ Does Mother really 
know, Dr. Pawley ? Has she ever taken 
expert advice, for instance ?” 

‘“ As to that, my dear child, the fact is 
we are comfortably antediluvian.” 

Cicely digested this, turning troubled 
orbs from doctor to parson, sensible o 
tension, and—with the inherited instincts 
of a fox-hunter—kecenly aware that het 








quarry Was escaping. She said with some- 
thing of her mother’s air of finality: 

‘““Are we?) Then the deluge is coming.” 
In a different voice, charmingly persuasive, 
she went on: ‘‘ And now, dear doctor, I 
want to talk to you about something else of 


’ 


tremendous importance.’ 
“ Tlow you frighten me!” 
She smiled at him. 

You’re a rare favourite with Mother 
You and—and Mr. Goodrich ‘’—the parson 
was included as a happy after-thought—“ are 
levers.”’ 


* Levers Bless me! 
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“Yes. I always think of Mother as a 
sort of fixed star, but you two can move 
And your influence with her is the 
greater because you hardly ever exercise 
a.” 

The parson accepted this as an indict- 





her. 


ment, and looked uneasy. Pawley’s eyes 
twinkled, as the girl continued : 

“Mother is thinking of evicting the 
I-xtons.” 

Pawley’s eyes stopped twinkling. 

** Bless my soul!” 

‘Brian and I are dead against it, aren’t 


Brian ? ”’ 


Again the young man laughed, not heart- 


we, 


lessly. Cicely, under the stress of excite- 
ment, amused him. , And excitement be- 
came her. She looked—topping. At the 
same time she was riding for a fall. He 
must shout out: ‘‘’Ware wire!” He did 
so, 

‘‘ This isn’t our business, Cis.” 


“But it is. Eventually, I uppose, 
Upworthy will go to you.” 
“Oh no, not necessarily. 


a power of appointment. If I 


Mother has 
ran rusty, 





b’ Jove, Mother might feel it her duty to 
leave Upworthy to George Chandos.” 
“You selfish pig- lias 
“Children, my dear children!” The 
parson lifted his hand. Cicely said crossly : 


You’re all sitting on the fenc: 


““We’re men of ‘id 


peace murmured the 
parson. 


Instantly Cicely became penitent. “ I’m 
ever so sorry. Doctor, can you give me 
something not too nasty to cure a quick 


” 


temper ? 
Pawley chuckled. 


“There’s no state of savage irritation 
which can’t be mitigated by the exhi 
bition of a little calomel.”’ 

Io you take that ?”’ 

“No. In my Case it isn’t necessary 
Now, what do you want a tir Id man to 
do ? 

Cicely replied promptly : 

Pull the popularity st = 

ae te das 

“You jolly well know what I mean 
You're much cleverer than you look, dear 

As she spoke Lady Selina majestically 
entered the room, pausing in horror as 
Cicely’s clear tones penetrated her ears 
and her understanding, 


“My darling child! What are you say- 
ing to Dr. Pawley?”’ 

“* He is, Mums. Every doctor ought to 
be. To look clever is rather alarming. 
To be clever and not look it is so very 
reassuring.” 

Lady Selina held out her hand to her old 
friend, saying graciously : 

“Very glad to see you, doctor. Briar 


you can take the cloaks on to the lawn.” 
“Let me help you,” said the 7 
The two men disappeared with arms full 
of red flannel cloaks. Cicely, standing close 
to Pawley, laughed. 


“Why do you laugh, child?” asked 
Lady Selina. 7 

“Only because Mr. Goodrich 
of peace.” She nudged Pawl 1 to 


her mother’s astonishment 
“Why are you nudging Dr. | 


“Was I? Well, yes, I was. He’s 
man of peace, too. I want him t 
something before we go on to the lawn.’ 

“Oh! You want him to say something 
which apparently can’t be said 


What is it?” 
Cicely slipped to her mother’s side, taking 


nudging 


her arm and pressing it coaxi! 


Dr. Pawley knows how wot ffect 
you, don’t you, doctor ?”’ 


“ Worry affects all of us.” 

Lady Sclina’s face relaxed beneath tl 
pressure of Cicely’s arm. 

“ But I’m not worrying 
child.” 

“Oh, Mother——! Not worr, 
the poor Extons ? You said y 
now 

“For the moment I had for 
Extons. Yes, yes, I must tal 
once, because to-morrow is M t 
Day.” 

She 1 ed, like a line of battle t 
her desk, and. picked up an Est ] 
Cicely made a sign to Pawley, \ hool 
his head dubiously. Lady Selit 
pause, said austerely : 

~ oe I thought. I must give Ephraii 
Exton a year’s -notice from to-morrow, ¢ 
lose a quarter. Cicely, send Agatha ] 
leigh to 1 she’s on the 

ANcatha Lady Seln 5 ty 
protegce, a daughter of the village, whi 
by virtue of a lively intellige: lL be 
taught typewriting and stenography at t 
expense of the lady of the 1 i 


ill 


se 


in 
ts) 


ay 


o 
is 


it 


Cicely refused to budge, exclaiming 
loudly : 

“Tf you turn out that old man, Mums, 
I don’t want to be here next November.” 

‘Next November ? ” 

‘You'll be burnt in effigy on the village 
green. Guy Fawkes’ Day!” 

Rubbish! Run away and send Agatha 
to me.’ 

Cicely, in 
Pawley. 

“ Doctor, have you nothing to say ?’ 

Pawley sighed, shrugging his shoulders. 
In a tired voice, he said quietly : 

“The Extons are much liked, Lady 
Selina.” 

Lady Selina closed the Fstate ledger, 
standing very erect, unconsciously assuming 
the pose of her late husband. But she 
spoke pleasantly, suppressing a rising ex- 
asperation. Pawley’s pale face affected 
her. And he had grown old in her service, 
a loyal friend. Certainly she owed him 
consideration. After tea, she might talk 
with him—alonc. 

“Well, well, the letter can be written 
any time before cight. I shall give my 
dear people their tea.’”?” She moved slowly 
to the open window, turning on the threshold, 
smiling confidently. ‘‘ 1 am not afraid of 
becoming unpopular with them.” 

As she swept out, Cicely whispered to 
Pawley 

“ All is well. She won't write the letter. 
\h, doctor, you didn’t half back me 


desperation, turned to Dr. 


He took both her hands, looking gravely 
into her eager face. 
Iam an old man, my dear, and I am 
devoted to your mother. Shall we follow 
her on to the lawn ?” 


<je 
Ill 


Mir lawns of Upworthy Manor sloped from 
the house to the topiary garden. ‘his 
topiary garden was famous for its size and 
construction. In pre-war days, some ten 
kept constantly at work from 
March to October trimming 


men were 
the yews and 
mowing and rolling the grass alleys. Lady 
Selina regarded it with reve rence. Cicely 
hated it, but dared not say so. The trim- 
Ness and primness of it all affected her 
oddly. Apart from the waste of labour 


Il 
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which the care of such an absurdity in- 
volved, it symbolised what she had learned 
at school to dislike and distrust—artificial 
clipping of Nature. A yew, left to its own 
devices, was a glorious tree, intimately 
associated with the history and expansion 
of England, furnishing the long bows of 
Agincourt even as later the great oaks 
were transformed miraculously into the 
wooden walls that kept our shore inviolate. 





To turn a yew into a peacock seemed to 
Cicely a monstrous perversion. And, as a 
child, looking out of her nursery window 
by moonlight, she envisaged the dark 
beasts and birds coming to life, and preying 
mercilessly upon beloved creatures such as 
lambs and puppies and kittens. There was 
a legend, too, in the family, babbled by 
nursemaids, that the Chandos who had laid 
out the topiary garden had designed it as 
a sort of prison for a young and beautiful 
wife of whom he was morbidly jealous. 
She had never been suffered to stray far 
from the walled-in alleys and tunnels. The 
story had a tincture of truth in it, no more, 
quite enough to fire the fancy of an imagin- 
ative child. 

Upon fete days the villagers were gra- 
ciously permitted to wander at will through 
the topiary garden. 

By the time that Cicely reached the 
lawn most of Lady Selina’s people had 
assembled about the tea-tables. Cicely 
joined Brian. Hier mother was standing 
near the parson, who, with uplifted hand 
and voice, addressed the company : 

** My dear friends, once more we meet in 
this charming garden, where we have en- 
joyed so often the gracious hospitality of 
the Lady of the Manor.”’ (Cheers.) ~ Lady 
Selina desires me to thank you for this kind 
reception, and I am quite sure that you 
wish me to thank her on your béhalf for 
her continued bounty and the good creature 
comforts which we are about to enjoy rhe 


ts soon to be bestowed on the aged and 
ious Oblations—— 


infirm are very prt 
At this point the speaker was shrilly in- 


terrupted by a small boy, not ill-lool 
but presenting a vacuous countenance to 
all beholders, and regarded by them as the 


village soity. 
= What do Pa lh Say ee 


Ever, body smile l« omp issionately. NICK 


Farleigh, a cousin of Lady Selina’s typist, 


was regarded as quite harmless and on 
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occasion a source of innocent amusement. 
Mr. Goodrich answered him : 

“* Oblations, mean 
offerings, symbols of the love and affection 
which Lady Selina has shown to all of us, 
gentle and simple, ever since she came to 


Upworthy to reign over us with 


my young friend, 


unre- 


mitting generosity and kindliness. In her 
name I bid you welcome.”’ 

More cheers. 

Brian whispered to his sister: 

“Old Goody lays it on a bit thick, but 


Mother has played the game, bless her.” 
The company sat down to tea. Cicely 
and Brian helped to wait, flitting here and 
there, talking to everybody. 
a loud voice : 


porg 


Nick said in 
“I be going to have a rare 


” 


er. 
I like to see ’em tuck in,” 
to Cicely. 

‘*T don’t know. 
if they didn’t have quite enough at home ? ’ 

After tea came the bestowal of 
red cloaks, pounds of tea, and the gills of 
gin furtively bestowed upon the old women. 
Cicely found herself near Dr. Pawley. 

“Timothy Farleigh isn’t here,” 
“i be 2?” 

“TI don’t think so.” 

Cicely noticed an accent of restraint. She 
continued quickly: ‘I can’t remember 
his ever coming to our bun-feasts, can 
you?” Pawley remained silent. Cicely 
decided that something was eluding her. 

“Is there any reason why he shouldn't 


said Brian 


It looks, doesn’t it, as 


solemn 


she said. 


come ?” 

Her persistence amused and distressed 
an old friend. Obviously, she was on the 
hunt for accurate information. If he put 


her oft a hot scent, she would return to it 
And yet he shrank from telling the truth, 
although well aware that it would com« 
more gently from his lips than from any 
Suddenly, so it seemed to him, a 
jolly girl had bloomed into a woman. Ile 
answered reluctantly : 

“Yes.” 

“Do tell me the reason, please 

Dr. Pawley lowered his voic 


others. 


” 


‘* You see, his two little girls died of 
liphtheria long ago.” 
But what on earth h that vot to do 
ith his coming here? Surely he can’t 
blame ly mother ?” 
I can’t go into that with you, Cicely 


Speaking personally, 1 blame John Gridley 


He knew well enough that Farlei 


was hardly fit 
Cicely stared at him 


“Why, it’s the prettiest cot 


»”» 


worthy. 


for habitation,”’ 


As she spoke Lady Selina bor 


them, in full sail before a bris] 


popularity. 
their tea; 
children ; 


The Olympians 

vames were si 
“ My congratulations,” murn 

as Lady Selina paused in 
~ 30s * 


the dear 


i 


the sun shone in clo 


things do 


what one does for them. I was 


ing to myself that this is I 


best. Will you come back to 


doctor ? I want 

Iie followed 
thought 
slightly derisive 
wanted to talk to 
The old fellow 
Lady Selina, in high good h 
be merciful 

And, quite easily, this 
No 


a word with 


obedienth 


her 


would — pl 


promises were made, | 


that his courteous 


nodded when Pawley discreetly 


it might be inexpedient to 1 


of the Extons. Then, | 
enough had been said, h 
talk. 

“Tam thinking of t ’ 


And I am hay 
right man is likely 


began. 
to come her 
You have heard of him, Henry 


ina shook her head. 


Nn 


‘ Grimmer,’ 
* Grimmer ? 
ing of Brian’s friend at Wi 
wonderful 


one 


Grimmer 3 
time Brian gave us to 
Grimmer. At 
star of the first magnit 
done since ?”’ 

Pawley could only fur 
had distin 


student of medicin 


Grimshaw 


lor some years he 


in Poplat Comparative 1 
country air had been pr 
Harley Street } ialist. 
quicth _ 
“When he ai ered n 
he mentioned his triendsl 


hool,.”’ 


cordially. I am glad that your partner 
is a public-school man.” 

“ He isn’t my partner yet, Lady Selina, 
but he has promised to run down to me and 
talk things over. It will be much for him 
and all of us if he has your good-will. There 
is no doubt whatever of his capacity. 1 
am lucky to secure so up-to-date a colleague.” 

“ Up-to-date ?”” She barely winced. “I 
take it that vou are speaking of him pro- 
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‘“My people are wonderfully healthy.” 
‘Some of them.” 
Lady Selina’s eyes wandered to the lawn ; 


through the open windows floated much 
laughter. Euphrosyne is surely the sister 
of Hygeia. And at that moment a patriarch 
was ‘approaching, Nicodemus Burble, past 
eighty-one, and able to do a day’s work in 
the fields. The lady of the manor said 


triumphantly : 





‘I be fair twisted into knots 
wi’ rheumatics, my lady’ ’’—yp. I4 


fessionally Surgery, I am told, has made 
immense strides, but medicine remains, 
doesn't it, ve ry much where it was ?” 

“Grimshaw is a surgeon, Lady Selina 
And up-to-date in that For the rest I 
know nothing about him except this In 
his two letters to me he expressed himself 
modestly 1 should imagine that he will 
give undivided energies to his profession.” 

“ He will have very little to do, it seems 
to me.” 


“Um As to that I am not so sure." 


Orawn bq 
ohn Campe 


Ah, there’s a fine specimen.” 
Nicodemus halted at the open window 

and touched his cap 
‘ Well, Nicodemus, how are you ? 


I bain’t so wonnerful grand, my lady.” 


“Dear me! If your boots are clean, 
come you in, and tell me what you want 

Nicodemus removed his cap and entered 
cautiously Lady Selina indicated a chair 
upon which the old man sat gingerly, staring 
about him Lady Selina, after eyeing him 
keenly, said with unction 
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“If I look half as well as you do when 
I’m past eighty I shall be heartily thankful. 
Now, what carmI do for you?” 

“I be fair twisted into knots wi’ they 
dratted rheumatics, my lady.” 

“ Didn’t you take the medicine which I 
asked Dr. Pawley to send you?” 

* Be—utiful stuff, to be sure.” 

But he rubbed his knees as he spoke. 
Lady Selina examined him more critically. 

“‘ Your medicine doesn’t to have 
done him much good,” she observed. 

Pawley, who knew his man, said con- 
fidentially : 

“Own up, Nicodemus, you poured my 
medicine down the sink.” 

Nicodemus gasped. 

** Lard preserve our dear lives 
’ee know that, doctor ? ”’ 

** So much of it has gone th« 
replied Pawley. 

Nicodemus was never without a plausible 
excuse. 

“It give such a 
innards as never was.” 

Lady Selina could not accept this as 





seem 


How did 
same road,” 
me 


rampa in’ in my 


adequate. 

**Now, Nicodemus, if you threw the 
medicine down the sink you didn’t tak 
Ba 


“**T was the same sart seemin’ly, my lady 

all in same blue bottle. ’Tisn’t physic I 
wants. ’Tis my roof that leaks so tarrib!e, 
and allers has done, allers—allers.”’ 

His droned Lady Selina 
said cheerfully : 

** Your roof shall be mended.” 

“ «Tis a new roof as be needed, my lady.’ 

“Well, we'll see about that presently. 
You got the port wine I sent you?” 

“Yes, my lady. I owes my long life to 
*ee, my lady.” He rose with difficulty 

Now I'll march homealong.’’? He moved 
very stiffly to the window. 
also, intercepting him. 

*You’re going a bit short, granfer.” 

*“*Tis my near leg, doctor.” 


Pll run you down 


voi e away. 


Pawley rose 


‘* My car is outside. 


to your cottage. Take my arm.” 

Lady Selina smiled pleasantly as her two 
guests left her presence. In a well-ordered 
village gentle and simple moved together 
in just such harmonious relations. <A 


pleasurable glow 
mind and body 


cared 


pervaded the tissues of 
Her pt opl were prope rlv 


for. And they responded—to use a 








phrase of Dr. Pawley’s—to humane treat- 
ment. The cheers of that fine summer's C 
afternoon still echoed in her ears ul 
She sat down at her desk to tackle, with S 
appetite, a small pile of unanswered letters ° 
sse 
1V 
SHE was writing leisurely, when a_ noise 
outside distracted her attention. Noise, 


honest mirth, was to be expected upon suc! 
an occasion. But common decency 
posed limits upon that. Above the n 
accentuating it, rose bucolic laughter, th 
laughter of the 
walked to the window, frowning. As 
walked a sentence rang out : 
** Biff ’un again, Johnny, biff ’un again !’ P 
Then heard her son’s voice raised 
commandingly, the voice of an officer on thi 
parade ground. 


ale-house. Lady Selina 


she 


‘Shut up, you fellows, at once.” 
The noise died down; giggles succeed 
Lady Selina stood still, listening. Shi 


could trust her son to deal drastically with 
anything approximating to a di 

in her garden. That such a di 
should take place amongst her guests fill 
her with dismay and astonishment. 

She was enlightened forthwith by Bri 
who entered hurriedly, rather flushed i1 
tace 

‘“ What has happened, 

“A little scrap, Mums. 

“A little—scrap.” She repeated 
words incredulously. 

‘Yes; Johnny Exton and Grid 

“You tell me that 
Gridley have 
Send them 


” 


Brian ? 
; 


John 
been fighting on my ] 


to me immediately. W 
outrage ! 

Brian comment Wi 
minute the offenders appeared 
commonly sheepish. Brian ushered tl 
into the presence, and clos: 
windows against a grinning and 


withheld 


crowd, Lady Selina stared cold 

bailiff. He presented a not too prepcssess- 
ing appearance, being hatl and 

hair in ordet 


his tie undone, his 


h of blood upon hi he 


less, with 
and a da 
eyes glared out of a weather 
Lady 
obsequiou 
swiltly at 


Selina hardly recognised 
Grand Vizier. SI 


John Exton, the son of Ephraim 






The voung man bore no marks of the en- 
counter, but he appeared to be still simmer- 
ing with rage. Gridley was thick-set and 
slightly corpulent; John Exton was tall 
and slim. Lady Selina turned to her bailift. 

“What have you to say, Gridley ?”’ 

“He struck me first, my lady.” 

She addressed the young man, coldly. 

“ You struck my bailiff on my lawn ?” 

“On my cheek, my lady.” 

Gridley put his hand to his cheek, and 
discovering blood began to wipe it off with 


a bandana. John looked at the knuckles of 


his right hand, grinned, and hid his hand 
in his pocket. Lady Selina, judicially calm 
outwardly, continued : 

“ Kindly tell me, John Exton, why you, 
my guest this 
guest Of miner 

John fidgeted, blurting out the words ; 

“I’m not your guest, my lady.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

The young man replied sullenly : 

“With things as they are at our farm, 
I haven't time, my lady, to be anybody's 


afternoon, struck another 


” 


euest. Father put his money into valuable 
stock, and some of ’em are dying. We're 
pretty nigh desperate. LTather told me to 
find Mr. Gridley this afternoon, and to ask 
for a little help. 1 went to his house. 
lhey told me he was here 4 

“Yes, yes; but why did you strike 
him ?”’ ; 

Excitedly, he didn't pause to pick his 
words . 

‘ Because, my lady, he’s a bully and a 
brute,”’ 

Lady Selina made no att mpt to hide het 
amazement, The young man spoke with 
such passion that he became impressive. 

“ Biess my soul! What do you answer 
to that, Gridley ?”’ , 
Gridiey answered fiercely: 

“ He's a liar. 


Immediately Lady Selina’s handsome 
face stiffened into impassivity. 

“ You forget yourself, my good man.” 

“Internal cheek,’’? muttered Brian. 

Gridley cringed. 

‘Il beg pardon, my lady. I'm your lady= 
ship’s servant. Young Exton said narstv 
things about you, my lady. Said you was 
responsible for the rotten conditions at his 
Jather’s farm. That maddened me, my 


lady.” 


She . 
She turned once more to John Exton, 





He confronted her boldly but not brazenly, 
although it is likely that such a woman at 
such a time might mistake courage tor 
dehane 2. 

“Did you say that?” 

si Something of the sort, my lady.’ 

“And then -?’ 

Gridley answered eagt rly 


‘‘I spoke up for you, my lady. 1 told 
him that when you lowered his father’s 
rent three years ago it was understood that 
you were not responsible for the outside 
repairs.” 

“Which is perfectly true. 

Gridley continued with less restraint, 


” 


perceiving, possibly, that a little warmth ol 
speech might be deem«e 1 pardonabl 

“With that he flies out at me, my lady 
I’d be ashamed to repeat his language to 
your ladyship. I aim to keep a clean 
tongue in my head, I ado."" 

John interpolated quickly : 

‘Only when talking to her ladyship.” 

She shot a disdainful 
glance at John and turned once more to 


Silence, ple ase.”’ 


her bailiff. Mer voice became velvety. 
fell me what John Exton said with— 
a decent reservations.” 


Gridley began to inilat striking al 
ittitude and speaking in a loud, deris 
tone : 

“Vm a humbug and a hypocrite, m 
lady I’m = grindi Gridley, Il am I 
grind the face o’ the pore and my own axt 


| ady Selina was able to fill in th lacuna 
in this text She looked very coldly at thi 


young Wall, 
You dared to say that to my bailitt 





“It's true, my lady; every word of it 
“Stuff and nonsense! And how dare 
you hold me responsible for the disease at 
your neglected farm ss 
John spoke deprecatingly, 
Our buildings ought to be destro Pe 
Gridley nodded, 
“What I’ve said many a time,” 
Lady Selina nodded also 
I’m inclined to agree with that. TI 


buildings were never taken care of.” 
John exploded. 
They were taken too much care « 
Gridley pursued his advantage, sayil 
slyly 
He thinks, my lady, that he and his 


father own your property 
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* All 
He broke off abruptly. 


” 


No, I don ty John r¢ plied hotly. 


” 
same-—-—— 


the 
‘ Pray finish your sentence. 
he young man pulled himself togethet 
Voice ands trembled slightly as he 


said 


and h 
more quietly . 

“ Property, my lady, is a trust, a sacred 
trust, 9 it ought to be.’ 

Lady Selina paused before she answered 
a characteristic of her. Sh 
boasted, not without reason, that she was 
approachable, that she listened patiently 
to what her people might wish to say to her. 
And rarely indeed did she lose her temper 
with servants or those whom she held 
beneath her in station. A faint smile 
flickered about her lips as she asked quietly 
‘Do you seriously accuse me of abusing 
sacred trust ?”’ 

Gridley broke another silence. 

“He says the land belongs to all of us.’ 
**Do you?” 

Poor John became desperate, the champion 
of a lost cause, with his back to the wall, 
that further speech was futile, 
quite unable to hold his tongue when chal- 
lenged, 

“I think the land belongs to 
my lady, although a few have been allowed 
to do what they like with it.” 

** Allowed ? ” 

“Yes, your ladyship, allowed.” 

““You can go.” 

John stared at her and went out. Brian 
opened the door for him and then closed it. 
Lady Selina spoke to Gridley : 


Or ( 


him, pause 


sensible 


England, 


“You will receive a letter from me to- 
morrow morning. Act upon it promptly.’’ 
“ Very good, my lady.” 

Mother and son were left alone. 
Brian went up to Lady Selina and kissed 
her, murmuring: 


‘This has been beastly for you, Mums 
I’m most awfully sorry,” 


Yes but what do you think of 


” 


, yes > 
it 


\s to that, I think, of course, what you 


think.” 


I call John Exton an anarchist.” 
““ So do f[.” 
“And I won’t have anarchists in Up- 
vorthy. Send Agatha Farleigh to me.” 
Right-o!” 
He hurried away, with an air of relief, 
Lady Selina glanced at her late husband’s 
portrait, frowning and biting her lips. 





if 





Then she went back to her desk, 
the Estate ledger 


Before Agatha came in, she took up a 


and eyeing it rin 


glass bottle holding crystals of ammonia in 
eau de Cologne, and inhaled the pungent 
She had 
that she was stupefied with 

Agatha 


mistress calm as usual. 


tumes not admitted to her 


Farleigh, however, 
rhe girl approached the desk and 

respectiully at attention, 

sje 

Vv 
was the niece of that Timothy Farl 
mention been 
father of the two little girls who had died 
diphtheria. 


as head 


estate, 


Sut 


of whom has 


Timothy’s brother ] 
carpenter upon the Upwortl 
but he had died \ 
was fifteen. Since then the rl had 1} 
educated by Lady 


Selin 


her as a deserving object. A 





looks and a quick intelli 
a young 
can 


summed 


woman far upon any 
slang ] 


her 


So Cit riptive, j 
a “live wire.” <A 
a creature of 


up 
ct 
Selina had come to reckon r 
AS Agatha 


Lady Sclina was not ted to 


as 
she was discr: 
Lady 
machine. 
respect. 
peering beneath the 
Lier easy 
Strained her to move in wl 

called an “‘ appointed ’”’ gt \ All 
were well paid, 


a machine 
surfa of 


habit ot I na ( 


people. 


ervants ana 


long in her service bi 

comfortable and disdained es J 

kept the 

word. 
Ag 


shapely shoulders. Mut otf a 


if 
itha ci 


slowed a pair 
apart, and I 
Much to Lady Selina’s iu 
neat skirts an ats, and | 
She “did” her hait my kept 
nails and teeth cl tI | 
course with 
friction, and 
thanked herself. 
when the 
glimpse 
moments which arou T 1ension. 

then Lady lina wondered vaguely whether 


Ss 


) 
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** Not much new building going on.’ 
‘Well, no. 


‘advant 
Agatha had a trick of opening ex 


it was wise to give village girls 
ages.”’ 
pressive eyes too wide when Lady Selina 
might be laying down her law upon some 
parochial matter. 


this unabashed gaze ? 


Did criticism lurk behind 
Again, the girl read 
the papers when she might have been better 
employed with her needle. On the other 
hand, Agatha’s good memory might be 
She could, and did, put 


upon small matters ot 


reckoned an asset 
her mistress right 


tact, tacttully reiraining trom comment, 
never obtruding advi Such qualities 
Carried with them defects. Lady Selina 


listened to no village tittle-tattle, but she 
had learnt from Cicely that Agatha Farleigh 
Was a sufiragist. When informed of this, 
the great lady perpetrated a sniff and the 


austere remark: ‘‘ 1 have done much for 


1243 





My lady don’t hold wi’ improvements’ 


Drawn by 
John Campbell 


"—D), 20 


Agatha, but if she undoes my stitches I 
cannot hold myself responsible.” 

‘Take down a letter,’’ commanded Lady 
Selina. 

Agatha went to her typist’s’ desk and 
picked up a stenographer’s notebook and 
a pencil. 


‘To John Gridley, The Home Farm.” 
Agatha repeated the words. Lady 
Selina went on in a tone significantly 


incisive : 
Chis letter must be typed, copied, and 
posted without fail to-night.” 

“ Certainly, my lady.” 

Lady Selina sat very upright, but quite 
unaware that she was frowning, Perhaps 
Agatha divined that she was oppressed by 
the weight of her responsibilitics. 

‘John Gridley :—After what happened 
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this afternoon my mind is made up—the 
Extons must go es 

Agatha dropped 
Selina started, much discomposed. 


Lady 
Agatha 


her notebook. 


said deprecatingly : 

“I beg pardon, my lady.” 

Lady Selina drew a swift inference. 

“Thad forgotten. The Extons are friends 
of yours, eh ?”’ 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Ah!” She paused for an 
Ihe habit of years enjoined silence, but 
she was upset and sensible, also, that she 
had upset her typist. And for this she 
was sincerely sorry. It might be worth 
while to speak confidentially to Agatha, 
who exercised some influence in the village. 
Her voice became gentle as she 
leaned back in her chair. 

“Do you happen to share John Exton’s 
political views 7” 

Agatha, taken aback, temporised : 
“ His political views, my lady ?”’ 


instant. 


again, 


“You know what I mean, Agatha. John 
Exton, to put it mildly, is a Socialist. Not 


ten minutes ago, in this very room, he aired 
his views upon property for my benefit. 
It is true that I asked him to do so. Of 
course he is at liberty to hold such views. 


And I am glad that I know where he 
stands. Now I wish to know where you 
stand,”’ 


Agatha answered respectfully enough : 

““ I do share some of his views.”’ 

Lady Selina made a gesture. Agatha’s 
reserves might exasperate her, but she re- 
spected them, After all, if the girl did her 
work properly, what did her views matter ? 
She sat up briskly. 

** Where was 1?” 

Agatha glanced at 

** The Extons must go. 

“Yes, Ephraim will leave his farm a year 
from to-morrow. Le perfectly 


OOK, 


her note 


” 


pleasant with 


the old man, and make him that I 
am acting in the interests of a property 
which I regard as a sacred trust! Under- 
line sacred trust, Agatha. Lord Wilverley, 


if the Extons accept the inevitable in thc 
proper spirit, might at a word from me give 
farms. He is 


Ephraim one of his smaller 


quite incapable of doing justice to a large 
one,” 

\t this point a strangled sob escaped 
\gatha. Lady Selina suddenly beheld, in 


perspective, a weeping community, 








wailing the loss of the Extons. Their 
lamentations filled the air. 

“Are you in pain, Agatha ? ” 

“Oh, my lady, of course I am. It’s 
terrible. And that I—I—their friend— 
should—should——’”’ 


She became inarticulate with distress. 
fe . 

Come, you 
yourself ! | ype and copy that letter, and 
I'll sign it.” 

“NG” 
The devastating monosyllable threw Lady 


come, silly girl. Control 


Selina off her balance. It outraged her 
sense of decorum and deportment. Meta- 


phorically, the solid rock of tradition and 
custom seemed to give way ; she positively 
foundered in quicksands. 
exclaimed : 
“What ! You refuse- 
Agatha laid down her not 
“ Yes, my lady.” 


Gaspingly, she 


book and pencil. 


She confronted the 
betrayed no 
her mind 
had become kaleid scopic. beheld a 
sort of cubist picture, a futurist nightmare 
compounded of bits of history, mangled 
lragments. Marie Antoinette on tumbril 
—Charles the Martyr, without his head 


Lady Selina rose. 


rebel with dignity ; her voice 


emotion whatever. Inwardly 


She 


Margaret of Anjou in a forest—Nero fiddling 
when Rome was blazing—— 

“You must go, too, Agatha. I SOTT) 
to lose your services. 1 shall be happy to 
give you an excellent character But I 
cannot keep you here. Those who are not 
with me are against me.” 

CHAPTER Il 
Henry Grimshaw 
I 

R. PAWLEY’S house w tuate on 

the village green, opposite to tl 

church and to the left of the inn, 
Ihe Chando Arms. It presented a 
Georgian exterior to the architectural 
eye, and the front door boasted a pedi 
ment which resurrected Queen Anne 
Ked brick glowed rosily, diffusing an air 
of hospitality. One might know that the 


cellarage was excellent, that the larder wa 
well stocked, and that the parlour probably 


was panelled in oak. Behind the house, a 
walled-in rden sloped upwards t ll 
temple crowning a mound, which might 
have served as a tumulu In tl] temple, 












upon fine summer mornings, the doctor 
breakfasted, consuming leisurely bacon of 
his own curing and eggs freshly laid. Le- 
tween herbaceous borders, his eyes could 
wander to his house, where he had lived so 
pleasantly during thirty years. Often he 
wondered whether his successor would live 
as pleasantly. And the conjecture troubled 
a kindly man, introspective and analytical, 
distrusting the lJauvdator temporis acti, but 
fully alive to the fact that the England he 
knew and loved was changing profoundly. 
He confessed that the eighteenth century 
was to his taste, as a period of consummate 
craftsmanship. Slowly he had _ collected 
eighteenth century furniture and porcelain 
and silver. Pope was his favourite poet. 
Everything in the house was English. 
Old-fashioned flowers bloomed in_ his 
garden and in his heart. . And yet, in odd 
antithesis, he dealt honestly with the 
present and the future. He had considered 
the future when the necessity of taking a 
partner forced itself disagreeably upon his 
attention. Had he consulted his own in- 
clinations, he might have selected a colleague 
of middle age, more or less satisfied with 
existing conditions. Such a colleague would 
have been accepted by Lady Selina and the 
villagers as the real right thing in doctors. 
To seek out a young up-to-date man adum- 
brated possible disaster to peace of mind. 
At any rate, it salved a somewhat sensitive 
conscience to reflect that another might do 
what he had left undone. At the same 
time he was whimsically conscious that he 
had done his best according to lights which 
glimmered none too brightly when he 
perused the leading medical journals. Balm 
descended upon a perturbed spirit when 
high authorities in his profession flatly 
contradicted each other in and out of 
print. He had seen, not without satisfac- 
tion, astounding theories spin centrifugally 
out of sight. Tremendous assumptions had 
vanished in thin air. If he halted, out of 
breath and sometimes out of pocket, behind 
the leaders, he could reflect agreeably upon 
their divagations, conscious that he had 
stuck religiously to the well-worn thorough- 
fare, 

Of late, with failing health and energies, 
he had asked himself whether he was 
doomed to attend the funeral of his own 
experience. Such an interment made him 
Shiver, as if an iconoclast were dancing a 





jig upon his grave. At such times he 
wondered pathetically what might have 
been had he taken arms against the lady 
of the manor after the death of her husband, 
To work with her, to persuade her where 
persuasion was possible, to accept resignedly 
conditions which he could not approve, had 
proved difficult. Country doctors through- 
out that part of England were constrained 
to compromise, although they might detest 
the word. Parsons were in just the same 
boat. Goodrich, for example, after a good 
dinner, might acclaim reforms which he 
was quite incapable of bringing about. 
He, too, wandered in a vicious circle of 
impotent imaginings, walled in by conse- 
quence and circumstance. Each man, per- 
haps, criticised the other, but not too 
harshly. Both agreed that matters in 
the village might be worse. Lady Selina 
spread the voluminous draperies of private 
charity over insanitary cottages and low 
Humanly speaking, nothing would 
change her methods. Wise men made the 
best of them. 

Grimshaw arrived in Upworthy some few 
days after the midsummer bun-feast. Pawley 
asked him for a week-end, met him at the 
station, installed him in a comfortable room, 
and, after luncheon, accepted with gratitude 
the young man’s suggestion that he should 
‘nose round ”’ by himself during the after- 
noon. Pawley was taken with his appear- 
ance, because vitality exuded from him, 
He had expected to see signs of overwork, 
hollow cheeks, a jaded look. And at 
luncheon he touched lightly upon this. To 
his surprise, Grimshaw spoke with entire 
frankness. 

“My trouble was mental. I found myself 
up against vested interests, a hopeless fight. 
I hostilised authority. And, at heart, I’m an 
I’m fed up with the slums.” 

“I quite understand.” 

“Yes; my ease of mind was menaced. 
And without that, where are you ? In a 
He laughed boyishly, and 
added: ‘“‘ Isay, how good your mutton is!” 

Presently, he took the road without any 
directions or warnings from Pawley. 


wages. 


open-air man. 


pea-soup fog.”’ 


’ 


sjo 
Il 


For a minute or two, he stood still admiring 
the village green, in the centre of which was 
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a cricket pitch in fairly good order. The 
church faced him with its low square tower 
of concrete. Bits of the concrete had fallen 
off revealing the bricks beneath. ‘‘ Not too 
much money here,” thought the young man. 
His eyes rested upon the cottages, mostly 
whitewashed, with heavy thatched roofs, 
very picturesque, and all of them more than 
a hundred years old. The general effect 
pleased. Perhaps the best house (barring 
the doctor’s) was The Chandos Arms, with 
a wide gravel sweep in front of it, and ample 
stable accommodation. A house of delight- 
ful rotundities—bow windows flanking a 
big hospitable door, dormer windows wink- 
ing at you out of the thatch, and the thatch 
itselfi—a masterpiece of craftsmanship— 
not cut straight along the eaves but un- 
dulating in semicircles of generous diameter. 
Grimshaw guessed that it had 
prosperous inn during coaching-days, had 
suffered a decline in custom, and was now 
blooming in a sort of Indian summer by 
reason of the increased 
the cottages stood back from the road that 
skirted the green, with small front gardens 
ablaze with old-fashioned From 
where he stood, looking to the left, he could 
see the trees in the park, and above them 
the chimneys of the Manor. If the lady of 
that manor chose to stand upon her root 
she could survey the village, and outwardly 
at least it must have gladdened her cve 
Hard by the church, and beyond it, snuggled 
the Vicarage. In front of the inn spread a 
large horse-pond, a treasure-house of fresh- 


been a 


motor traffic. All 


flowers. 


water infusoria. The face of any amateur 
microscopist would have brightened at the 
sight of it. 

Grimshaw strolled on, crossing the pitch 
A wide street led from the 
grass country beyond 


green into the 
, With cottages on both 
sides of it. No modern buildings offended 
the artistic 
post-office, the 


( obble1 é. 


sense. Grimshaw passed the 
bake 


no chapel. 


village Store, the 


and a He could see 


Nonconformity obviously went without a 
place of worship in Upworthy. Being 
Saturday afternoon, many children wer 


playing in front of the cottages. Grimshaw 
stared at them with professional interest. 
Ihey appeared to be clean, but not too 
robust. A few were rickety. 

rom a blacksmith’s forge came the cheery 
sound of hammer on anvil. . 


Grimshaw nodded to the 


smith and bade 


him ‘‘ Good day.’ The sm 
loath for a chat 
ing critically 





paused in his w 


You be a stranger in these parts P 
1 am,” said Grimshaw 
“ Ah-h-h! <A sight o’ folks comes to our 
village, so pretty and peart it be.” 
“Not much new building going on.’ 
“Well, no. My lady don’t hold wi’ im- 
provements. New cottages be needed bad, 
too.”’ 
You’re a bit overcrowded, I ¢ ag 





“That be God A’mighty’s truth. I 
bain’t one to complain, but ’tis a fact that 
Upworthy don’t march wi’ 1 times 
Never did, I reckons. When the kids grow 
up they has to muck it like pigs in a sty. 


But I don’t tell all I knows 

Grimshaw passed on. He shot ] 
upwards at the windows of bedrooms that 
held too many children. It was a love 
sunny afternoon, but the upper windows 
were closed. At the back of « h cottage 
were sties. The county was celebrated for 
its bacon He could smell roses: and he 
could smell pigs. His steps quickened as 
he left the village behind him 

Hie was now—as Pawley had informed 
him—in the heart of the Chandos dom 
Cattle browsed placidly in fields enclosed 
by hedgerows, not hedges, hedgerows belov 
by pheasants in October and Novembet 
Quite close to the village lay a snipe-bo 
which ought to have been drained From 
a man at work on the road Grims] ] t 
that the snipe-bog harboured wild-fowl as 


well as snipe. 
ape 


is as good a bit o’ ro 
I know 
\ lot of rabbit eh ? ” 

“Too many,’’ said the 1 \ 
noosance they be.” 

Grimshaw drew the infet Her t 
any rate, sport reigned pl HH] 
amined the cows Unle | ¢ 
was at fault, some few were fur ng mill 
not fit for human consumption | farm 
yards into which he stared nfis | 
unhappy conclusion Water | e t 
the surface of a clayey soil 1 n winter 


time must have oozed up ¢ 

ditches were not deep enor nd ¢ 
grown with rank 
some 


handsome colts p! 


ind brood mares. C)t } } 1 { re 


for some occult reason, seemed to have been 
banished. 

Grimshaw seated himself upon an ancient 
gate and lit his pipe. 

“ By their gates ye shall know them,’ 
he murmured. 

And then— 

“Can I stick it ? 

Sitting on the gate, his thoughts took a 


swallow’s flight into the past. He had 


’ 


” 


been born in just such a parish, where Peter 
was robbed to pay Paul, where shift had 
degenerated into makeshift, where Com- 
promise crowed lustily over Justice and 
Common Sense. And his father, the parson 
of the parish, had been a soured man, unable 
to cope with his environment. Fortunately 
for Grimshaw an uncle and godfather had 
sent him to Winchester, where he shone in 
the playing-fields rather than the class- 
rooms. After that he had been pitchforked 
into Medicine, simply because the uncle 
aforesaid happened to be a fairly prosperous 
physician. 

And then his father had died——! 

Up to the very day of the funeral—and 
how dismal it had been !—Henry Grimshaw 
had taken life very easily. Looking back, 
analytical of himself and the motives that 
had governed and misgoverned him, he 
could remember vividly how keen he had 
been to distinguish himself at cricket, partly 
because his father had no stomach for 
games or sport. Really, he had shirked 
Latin and Greek out of sheer contrariety, 
under the lash of a tongue that perhaps 
unduly exalted classical attainments. And 
because his sire had been something of 
an ascetic, he had decided to mortify 
parental ambitions rather than his own 
flesh. 

In the same old spirit of contrariety, he 
had scrapped cricket and football, concen 
trating all energies upon the study of his 
profession, The friends of his own age held 
out the lure of playing tor the Gentlemen 
of England at Lord’s Their insistence ex- 
asperated him. After his father’s death 
he found himself in possession of a few 


thousand pounds and a mother and sister 
on his hands. His uncle, something of a 
cyni ud to him: 

+ Harry you have ood looks and good 


manners. In my profession these count 
enormously. When I retire, which I intend 
to do, you can slide into a capital practice 
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chiefly amongst aged handmaidens of the 
Lord?” 

Having good manners, Harry said nothing, 
but he thought: ‘‘ I’m bothered if I will.” 
\nd immediately afterwards, as luck would 
have it, he was captivated by Babbington- 
Kaikes, the famous’ gynecologist, who 
had “‘enthused”’ him. Babbington-Raikes 
fought against diseases of women and 
children with the ardour and self-sacrifice 
of a paladin. He was amazing. 3abbing- 





ton-Raikes sent him to a God-forsaken 
parish in Essex and afterwards to Poplar. 

In each place he had learnt much; in 
each place he had been ‘“ downed,” like 
his father before him, by the powers pleni- 
potentiary of vested interests. 

And now, apparently, he was “‘ up against 
them” again. 

He returned, after an absence of some 
hours, in time to dress for dinner. Pawley 
gave his visitor of his best, and, whilst the 
trim parlourmaid waited upon them, the 
talk lingered in the eighteenth century. 
Grimshaw showed appreciation of the 
furniture and silver, drawing out his host 
to describe his adventures as a collector 
before prices became prohibitive to a 
man of modest means. An agreeable hour 
passed swiftly. Then the maid removed 
the cloth, brought in coffee, and retired 
the doctor placed on the _ well-polished 
mahogany an antique box well filled with 
excellent cigars. 

“Help yourself,” said Pawley. 

Grimshaw did so 

“You are amazingly comfortable,” he 
said abruptly. ‘‘ Your house is a sort of 
sanctuary. ‘To my notion it’s just right 
No man could wish to spend the evening 
of his life in more delightful surroundings.”’ 

Pawley nodded. Grimshaw hesitated a 
moment, glancing at his host, The 
whimsical face encouraged him to speak 
frankly. 

Iam wondering,” he went on, ‘“‘ whethe1 
any design lurks behind your charming 
hospitality ? ” 

Pawley laughed 

‘Design ? An appeal, you mean, to the 
flesh ?”’ 

‘Well, ye 
eandid.” 

I like that.” 
TPhanks.,”’ 

‘* There is no design behind my hospitality, 


You encourage me to be 
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save the wish to make you heartily welcome 





here. 

“* Thanks again. 
from Brian Chandos. 

“Ah! His leave was up two days ago. 
Otherwise I should have asked him here 
to-night. To-morrow you will meet his 
mother and sister.” 

** Another appeal—— ! 

Pawley eyed him more keenly 
shaw strayed down a by-path. 

** Tell me about the mother.” 

“Am I to be biographical ? ” 

“* Please.” 

“She was the daughter of Lord Saltaire, 
a West Country magnate. He belonged to 
the vieille souche. He owned large estates 
heavily mortgaged. His daughters were 
educated at home by a governess who, I 
imagine, was not too highly paid. Probably 
she knew enough to cut the girls to 
the @Saltaire pattern. All of them 
married well. The conclusion has been 
forced upon me that men like the late 
Henry Chandos fight shy of cleverness in 
a wife.” 

“Am I to 
stupid ?”’ 

“* Heavens—no. 
ness in a woman ? 

Grimshaw considered this. 
self to be challenged, and wished to 
acquit himself adequately. But he had 
no answer pat to his lip. Indeed, he 
had never considered the cleverness of 
women as something to be differentiated 
from the cleverness of man. But he was 
quite sure that his own sister might be 
reckoned clever. And he thought of her 
as he replied : 

“I should expect perception, sympathy, 
humour, adaptability, and a sound business 
instinct.” 

Pawley chuckled. 

“I hope you will find all that in your 
wife, Grimshaw. If you do, you won’t focu 
your affections on Chippendale furniture. 
To return to my lady—she has perception 
and sympathy up to a point, and unsound 
business instincts. I have her word for it 
that she never drew a cheque till she found 


, 


I have had a jolly letter 


” 


” 


Grim- 


infer that Lady Selina is 


What do you call clever- 


” 


He felt him- 


herself a widow.’ 


Grimshaw meditated a moment or two 


before he said tentatively : 
‘IT am rather sorry you mentioned our 
possible partnership to Lady Selina, 


From 








Brian’s letter he seems to take it for granted 
that the thing is cut and dried.” 

** And it isn’t?” 

“The pitch—I spent four hours on it— 


looks bumpy. By the way, who is your 
Sanitary Inspector ? ” 

Pawley made a grimace. 

“Um! Aninsanitary person, who doesn’t 
inspect.” 

‘“‘ Eats out of the hand of Authority.” 
An occasional luncheon.” 


“‘ Dines with the big farmers ? ” 
‘You seem to know our little ways.” 
‘I worked in Essex before I went to 


Poplar.” 


“Till admit that you wouldn’t be idle 
here.”’ 
‘‘Tdle ? No. How much time should 


” 


I have for research work ? 

Pawley sighed, too well bred to express 
his disappointment. He had been a fool 
to suppose that a young man of Grimshaw’s 
distinction would care to kick against the 
pricks in an obscure village. Obviously 
Grimshaw had about ”’ to 
purpose. He had read the writing on the 
whitewashed walls. He might 
dered into the pretty churchyard and noticed 
an undue proportion of tiny graves! but 
to a fighter that might be an incentive, a 
provocation. 

Possibly Grimshaw’s sharp ears caught 
the attenuated sigh. Pawley looked up to 
find keenly penetrative eyes on his. 

“Tf, Dr. Pawley, if 1 tackle this job, what 


* nosed some 


have wan- 


backing shall I have? Is Lady Selina 
likely to stand by?” 

**I—I don’t know.” 

* That means she won't. Brian Chandos 
used to be a good sort. Will he help or 
hinder 

Pawley answered evasively : 

** Brian is devoted to his mother. And 


he’s dependent upon her.”’ 


** Allissaid. What about the daughter 


‘You must form your own opinion. She 
and you together might influence Lady 
Selina. She loves being loved. Of course 
she thinks Upworthy a paradise.” 

At this Grimshaw spoke for the first 
time with vehemence. It is likel that 
ome instinct warned him that he was being 
driven, against his judgment, into a false 


position Pawley’: 
And he liked 
sorry for him as the victim of autocracy. 


honesty appealed to 


him. him at sight, feeling 











“ Your Lady Selina is swathed in cotton 
wool. I behold your Sanitary Inspector 
bowing down in the house of Chandos. I 
behold doles instead of decent habitations, 
thatch and 
wash.” 

Pawley took this outburst humorously. 

sia How gently you young fellows hit.”* 

‘IT beg your pardon. You know, doctor, 
I have an objection to those who swagger 
above me socially, but I hate still more the 
poor devils cringing below me. The fact 
that lots of my fellow-countrymen aren't 
fit to associate with me makes me sick. 
There! that’s off my chest. Let me ask 
a last question. Who does the dirty work 
in Upworthy ? Who is the son of a gun? 
I can see your Lady Selina handing out 
Who gives the 


and phthisis, whitewash eye- 


the smiles and ha’pence. 


kicks ? ’’ 

‘‘Her bailiff. Honest John Gridley— 
bother him !”’ 

Then they both laughed. Grimshaw 
promised to talk with the lady of the 


manor on the morrow. Beyond that he 
refused to pledge himself. Naturally the 
talk soon wandered into the professional 
channel. The man listened for the 
most part, interjecting a few questions, 
more and more sensible that youth might 
succeed had failed, sensible, 
also, that having, by the luck of things, 
found the right man, he was likely to lose 
him. They parted for the night excellent 
friends, 


elder 


where he 


SS) 


<jeo 
HI 

Next day, at half-past four, Stimson— 

looking apostolic after Morning Church— 


ushered them into the drawing-room at the 
Manor, an immense room seldom used, filled 
with furniture collected by different genera- 
tions, some of it good, some of it bad. The 
ladies of the didn’t appear imme 
diately, and Grimshaw much amused 
by the expression on Pawley’s face as he 
glanced sadly at mid-Victorian atrocities, 
shaking his head dolefully, apparently too 
overcome for Characteristically, 
Grimshaw attention to the 


house 
was 


speech. 


devoted his 


full-length portraits, staring at Chandos 
chins and foreheads. He 
must be an 
pleasant to 


decided that they 
obdurate 
when 


obstinate, 
deal 


race, 


with things ran 
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smoothly, honourable and—un- 
questionably—quality. 
Cicely entered first, in evident distress, 
holding her handkerchief to her eye. 
“Oh, Dr. Pawley! How clever of you 
1 30 


to come in the very nick of time! 
** What is it, my dear ? ” 


kindly, 


, 


‘“Some enormous beast—it feels as big 
as a bluebottle—-is committing suicide in 
my eye. Please save its life and mine— 


quick |!” 
Dear, dear ! 
As he fumbled for his pince-nez, Grimshaw 
said promptly : 
** Allow me, Miss Chandos. 


» 


Where are my glasses ? 


Your hand- 
kerchief, please.” 
She smiled, her handkerchief 


Very deftly Grim- 


him 
and held up her face. 


gave 


shaw extracted a midge, and exhibited it. 
*“ There ! ” 
“Where ? Oh, yes. Whata tiny thing.” 


As he flicked it away, returning the hand 
kerchief, with a slight bow, he murmured : 
“May all your troubles be as small.”’ 
She held out her hand. 

“Thanks. You are Dr. 

** Mr. Grimshaw,” he corrected her. She 
nodded, exclaiming gaily : 

‘““T’m ever so glad to meet Brian’s old 
friend. Now, perhaps, I shall find 
what really happened at Winchester.”’ 


Grimshaw ? ”’ 


out 


‘““ Never. We were in the same house.” 
“And you were a tremendous swell.” 
“And now a poor G.P.”’ 

ee a 


General Practitioner,’ Pawley explained. 
* With a letters after his that 
some Harley Street men haven’t got. Now, 
my dear, I tried to help you the other day 
Will you help me ?”’ 
“Why, of course.’’ She 
Mother 
You caught her napping 


few name 


gazed at him 


affectionately. will be down in 


two jiffs. Sunday 
luncheon. How can I help you : 
‘* | have asked Mr. Grimshaw to become 


my partner.” 


I know. And I think it’s perfectly 
splendid.” 
But alas! he’s not very keen about 


-” 
Cicely raised her brows. Grimshaw won 
dered whether she was obstinate, catching 


but 


with a dimple mitigating its contour. He 


a glimpse of the Chandos chin, salient 


could see that she was surveying him from 
tip to toe with the well-bred self-possession 
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of her class, evidently mildly astonished 
that he did not jump eagerly into such a 
She said 





picturesque village as Upworthy. 
simply : 

“There’s plenty of work for two, isn’t 
there, Dr. Pawley ?”’ 

Grimshaw laughed, although he answered 
seriously : 

*“ That’s it. 
be.”’ 


At this her expression became interro- 


You see, there oughtn’t to 


gative. Pawley interposed hastily : 

‘“Mr. Grimshaw thinks that the chronic 
sickness in Upworthy might be wiped out, 
if—if he could count upon the active backing 
of authority.” 

Cicely assimilated this. 


“You mean Mother ? ” 
Grimshaw added quickly : 
“And you. Would you work with me 


on modern lines ?’ 
‘Modern lines? Are we 


” 


modern, Dr. 
Pawley ? 


Pawley glanced at her pretty frock. 


‘In our frocks, yes.” 

Cicely acc epted the compliment demureiy, 
conscious of the fact that her dressmaker was 
in the first flight, conscious, too, that Brian's 
wonderful Old 
different, perhaps, to the envelope but not 
to what it held. His penetrating glances 
had not escaped notice. 
much her powers of persuasion would count 

** You must talk to Mother, Mr. Grimshaw. 
She has the welfare of our people next her 


friend Grimmer, was in- 


, 


She wondered how 


heart I hope you will stay here. As for 
me . 

" Yes ? st 

“I should like to work with you.” 

He exclaimed gaily: 

‘Almost am I tempted. Well, I will 
talk with Lady Selina, the sooner the 
better.” 

‘IT wish you all luck.” She hesitated: a 
warmer tint suffused her cheeks, as she 
added warningly : ‘‘ Be—diplomati 


I} 
As the word left her lips, Stimson entered. 


Her ladyship’s compliments, Dr. Pawley, 


and she 


will join you in a minute.” He 
turned to Cicely: ‘‘ My lady wishes to see 
you, Miss Chandos.”’ 


Cicely vanished with Stimson 
said emphatically : 


Grimshaw 


“What a jolly girl.” 
Pawley chuckled. 
You've made an impression, my boy 





Yes, yes; you’ll get on with Cicely like one 


o’clock.’’ 


“And be sacked by Lady Selina at half- 
past. By Jove! She's a bit of a witch, a 
fascinator. Where does the charm com«¢ 
from 

l'rom her mother.” 
Grimshaw looked incredulous, He had 


envisaged the lady of the manor as formid- 


able He heard VPawley’s voice, slightly 
quavering with apprehension, 
“What are you’ going to say to 
” 


Authority ? 

‘ Something have not said. It’s 
quite likely that her belated entrance has 
been 


you 


Ly Selina may 
And. if so 
Autl 


managed, |] 
wish to tackle me alone. 
my tip—skedaddle 
you as a Court of Appeal.” 


stage 
before 


Pawley owned up reluctantly : 


“You read me. I want to bolt. I’m 
ashamed to admit that I have funked plait 
speech all my life. But I’m hanged if I'll 
funk it any longer.” 

‘Your heart’s in the right place,” said 
Grimshaw, almost with affection I] idl 
spent the morning with Pawley, potterir 
about the pretty, insanitary cott \y 


had tightened the 
between them, the bond that links st1 
with we 
bond became 


every minute 


ikness, and age with 4 th. TI 
tauter as Va 


My heart, I fancy, is not quite in tl 


right place Anyway, it « t do it 
work too well.” 

Grimshaw became prof 

*" Doesn't it You 1 st Vel 
you to-night And, if vou’ll 1 ! ind 
Miss Chandos, I’m hanged if I'll nk beit 
your partner.” 

“ Thank you, my boy, thank you.” Ti 
added slyly : I must thank lit ( 
nag” 


LADY SELINA swept in 

At o1 Grimshaw me i 4 ] 
conceptions of her. Jle underst L swiltly 
that such a woman might inspii voti 
in such a man as Pawley. Gr ousne 
that priceless asset, shone lut 
her. Conviction that she was exact hat 
he appeared to be, a lady of { ! 


OO Grimshaw decidec 





*** May all your troubles be as 
small,’ he murmured ’’—p, 23 
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upon everybody coming in contact with her. 
At a distance one might criticise ; in her 
presence the homage she exacted with such 
sublime unconsciousness had to be paid— 
tribute to Caesar, whether copper or gold. 
The young man noted the elegance of her 
gown, the delightful lines of draperies that 
disdained fashion. He had expected for- 
mality, a cold courtesy, the more chilling 
because good breeding imposed it. But 
Lady Selina advanced, holding out two 
small hands. 
“T am delighted to meet Old Grimmer.” 
He said confusedly : 
“Who is at your service. 
Presently they were seated. Grimshaw 


” 


found himself close to Lady Selina, so close 
that he could detect the faint fragrance ol 
orris-root, the only perfume she used. 

“So you’re thinking of a partnership 
with my dear old friend here ?” 

Her soft voice, softer than her daughter’s, 
seemed to insinuate itself into his mind, 
percolating here and there. 
swered her: 

“ Really, we have only just settled it.” 

“Capital. And how do you like my 
dear village ? Perhaps a foolish question. 
If you didn’t like it, you wouldn’t choose to 
live here.” 


Pawley an- 


Grimshaw recovered his _self-possession. 
He spoke as tranquilly as his hostess, but 
with renewed alertness. 

“IT spent yesterday afternoon and this 
morning wandering about Upworthy.” 

“We are very proud of Upworthy. Our 
roses——! I have always encouraged my 
people to grow sweet-smelling flowers.” 

The young man recalled Cicely’s injunc- 
tion. At the same time he told himself 
that this first interview was all important. 
As an honest man, he must make plain his 
position. To do so without giving offence 
became a highly stimulating mental exer- 
cise. 

“ Botanically,” he replied, ‘‘ Upworthy 
is remarkable. From a doctor’s point of 
view, Lady Selina——”’ 

“Yes? I am anxious to hear your 
verdict. I value nothing so much as 
candour.” 

“ Thanks 


There seems to be a lot of 
sickness.’ 

Lady Selina sighed. Her comely face 
assumed a resigned expression, as she 
murmured devoutly: 


** Alas ! 


Poverty and disease are with us 


always.’ 

“ Always, but not everywhere,” Grim- 
shaw replied lightly. ‘‘ Your neighbour, 
Lord Wilverley, is proud of his exceptionally 
low death-rate, so I am told,” 

‘Ah. Wilverley lies higher.” 

‘“‘ And enjoys a system of drainage.” 

Lady Selina’s eyes sparkled. Lord Wil- 
verley happened to be a personal friend, and 
a magnate, comfortably independent because 
of London ground rents, able to afford ex- 
pensive improvements. Also he was a 
bachelor, on the sunny side of forty. No- 
body had guessed that Lady Selina cher- 
ished the hope that Wilverley’s lord might 
come to Upworthy for a wife. Already 
his friendship with Cicely had showed signs 
(to her eye alone) of a warmer complexion. 
And yet, behind this rankled a certain 
jealousy, because Wilverley had been ac- 
claimed a model estate. She turned to 
Pawley. 

“We contend, don’t we, Dr. 
that open drainage is best ?”’ 

*“T have heard you say so, Lady Selina.” 

*‘ It is best for us doctors,” said Grim- 
shaw. ‘I noticed that most of your 
cottages are thatched.” 

““We are very proud of our thatched 
cottages, aren’t we, Dr. Pawley ?”’ 

Pawley, with a touch of nervousness 
squirming mentally, replied : 

“Thatch upon thatch, Lady Selina, is 
hygienically unsound.” 

She blinked at him, quite astounded. 
Grimshaw caught a sub-acid inflection as 
she riposted swiftly : 

“Is it ? Why didn’t you say so before ?”’ 
She looked at Grimshaw. “I’m always 


Pawley, 


approachable where the interests of my 
people are concerned. I have never refused 
a favour to a tenant without giving him 
convincing reasons. Havel, Dr. Pawley ?” 

** Never,” affirmed Pawley. 

Grimshaw, sorry for Pawley but much 
amused, and not forgetting honest John 
Gridley, said smoothly : 

‘Your land agent ought to have told 
you, Lady Selina. It was his business.” 

“ But I am my own land agent. My 
bailiff is a capable fellow of the farmer class 
I can’t afford such an expert as Lord 
Wilverley employs.” She continued gently : 

Between ourselves, Mr. Grimshaw, lack 
of means prevents my doing many desirable 
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things. I ought to rebuild my garage, 
which is perilously near my house, I ought 
to put in a local water system. As for my 
bailiff, he obeys my orders. I don’t ask 
you to work with him. I hope that you 
will work with me.” 

She was getting the best of it, and knew 
it. Grimshaw acknowledged that he was 
“touched,” as fencers put it. 

“That is as it should be, Lady Selina. 
I think I can promise you a cleaner bill of 
health if—if we work together.” 

Unconsciously, he assumed a graver tone. 
Lady Selina eyed him pensively. She told 
herself that she liked him. He was cer- 
tainly a gentleman, and as certainly a 
man of intelligence and capacity. A devas- 
tating thought flooded her mind. Was he 
too attractive ? Compared with Lord Wil- 
verley, for instance. Cicely had spoken of 
Old Grimmer with enthusiasm. And, as 
Brian’s friend, as the partner of Pawley, 
her house must be open to him. Young 
girls were susceptible, and it was impossible 
to play watch-dog in this go-as-you-please 
twentieth century. Then, confident in her 
own powers, she swept what she held to be 
an absurd possibility out of her mind. 
Cicely was a Chandos. Meanwhile, she 
must “place” this up-to-date young 
fellow more accurately. She continued 
sweetly : 

“Have you any definite plan in your 
mind which might bring about this clean 
bill of health?” He bowed. ‘* What is 
eed 

“My plan would involve the expenditure 
of time- Pe 

‘““T have never grudged that.” 

“ And—money.”’ 

Slightly taken back, she repeated the 
word : 

“Money? Much moncy ? 

“Probably some thousands of pounds.” 

Lady Selina was horrified, throwing up 
her shapely hands in protest. Habitually, 
she thought in pence, not in pounds, Her 
voice became sharp. 

“Some thousands of pounds——! What 
do you say to this amazing statement, 
Dr. Pawley ?” 





Pawley, alive to a derisive gleam in 
Grimshaw’s eyes, replied hastily : 

“Nothing. Absolutely nothing.” 

Lady Selina became more and more per- 
turbed. Grimshaw saw that he had made 
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an jmpression. It might be discreet to 
retire, leaving his suggestions to soak in. 

““My plan may be unworkable, Lady 
Selina.” 

“ But it is. I can tell you, in confidence, 
that my dear husband left this estate to 
me clear of all debt. I can’t borrow money. 
He would turn in his grave if I did. Thou- 
sands of pounds 1” 

Stimson saved an unendurable situation 
by appearing with the tea-things. Pawley 
rose. Lady Selina recovered her gracious- 
ness. 

“You must stay to tea. I insist.” 

Cicely came back, carrying a bunch of 
roses, fresh from the garden. 

“Is it settled ?”’ she asked gaily. ‘‘ Do 
you join us?” 

Grimshaw smiled back at her, 

“Yes; it is settled, Miss Chandos,’ 

“I’m ever so glad.” 








<Se 
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THE partners walked home together across 
the park, which was not of large extent 
and held no deer. Henry Chandos had put 
down the deer. Sheep browsed placidly 
upon the rich grasses, Bordering the park 
was a shrubbery of rhododendrons, and 
through this meandered a path which ended 
at a fine wrought-iron gate opening upon 
the village green. As they passed through 
the rhododendrons, Grimshaw noticed that 
they had reverted to type—the familiar 
Ponticum. 

“Lady Selina has let things rip,” he 
remarked. 

“* There isn’t too much money, as perhaps 
you have guessed.” 

“But she told us that the estate was 
clear of debt.” 

‘To keep it so is her mission in life. 
Well, what did you think of her?” 

‘Wonderful! There is no other adjec- 
tive. I can understand that there has been 
a conspiracy of silence to ‘spare’ her, 
Forgive me for saying that I am sure you 
are the chief conspirator.” 

“T admit it. Goodrich has a second 
place. To disturb her admirable peace of 
mind seemed to us—sacrilege. You upset 
her, but she cottoned to you.” 

I rattled her,”’ said Grimshaw. ‘“* What 
the eftect will be I can’t predict. Obviously, 
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I’m in fora fight. And the odds are against 
me, because her son is devoted to her. I 
am sure that in his place I should feel as he 
does. But Miss Chandos——!”’ 

‘* All women are unknown quantities.” 

“To old bachelors.” 

Pawley rubbed his bony fingers together. 

‘* To all of us and to themselves. I make 
The mother 
can be diagnosed with greater confidence. 
Henry Chandos ran this place prehistorically. 
Aady Selina strolls placidly in his ruts. If 
I can read the barometer, now apparently 
at ‘Set Stormy,’ we are likely to witness 


no prognosis about Cicely. 


confounding changes.” 
‘* Here ?” 
‘ Everywhere 
But—good 
war is coming ?”’ 
I am quite sure of it. A fight between 
Democracy and Autocracy.” 


A universal upheaval.” 


heavens !—you don’t think 


“England will keep out of it.” 

** She can’t.” 

They argued without acerbity, as thou 
sands argued during those early days ot 
July, 1914. But it never occurred to either 
that war, if it did come, would affect them 
personally. Soldiers and sailors would do 
; civilians would carry on much 
No modern war could last very 


Finally, as they neared home, Grim- 


their duty 
as usual. 
long. 

with a laugh 
“ Whatever happens, I 
\utocrat 
It would be a 


shaw said 


can’t see your 
* downed,’ ” 
spectacle,” 


pathe ti 


observed Pawley. “‘ 1 have the kindliest 
feelings towards her, but I detest her 
system.” 

“You blame Gridley 

“Ah! He’s the source of most of the 
mischief. And she doesn’t know it I 


hope with all my heart that you will ‘down’ 


him,”’ 
“ He may ‘ down’ m« said Grimshaw 
thinking of Essex experiences, where his 


poorer patients had been grievously mal 
treated by just such another 


I back 


a strong arm reassuringly, 


you, my boy Pawley pressed 
fe 
VI 
ALONE with her daughter, 1] 
herself. 


uly Sciuna, so 


to speak, uncorked Suppressed 


feeling bubbled forth in sparkling ebullition 








Cie ely sec retly felt rather flattered As a 

rule, her mother withheld confidence con- ( 
cerned with money. Cicely, for example, 

had no idea of what the family income might 

be It seemed to be adequat without , 
pinching. She had been promised a iSO 

in London ; she was given plenty of frocks 

her hunter had cost a hundred and fift 

pounds; Brian never complained of his | 
allowance. But, unlike her mother, ( 

had learnt at school elementar busine 

principles. She knew girls of her own agi 
who paid cash for their clothe 11 ] 

anxious hours over the problen f justi 

means and ends. She had discovered th 


it was bad business to p shor ind 
And debt was vnonvm 


humiliation 


underclothing. 
for misery and 
Accordingly, she agreed 


that Mr. Grimshaw’s price for a clean bi 
health was preposterous 
I like the young n 


‘lad to entertain hin 


It's so easy to be lavish wi 


money. Phousands of pout 


She repeated this it 
repetition might exorci 
tion, 

What does Mr. Gri 


do ” asked the girl 


Heaven knows! Asyst 


waterworks, the rebuilding of 
What Lord Wilverley has « e.”” 
“A very rich man, child And tl 


of good 
yours, by the way.” 
he ?” 


Then meeting the 


icllows—a very 


“Is 


mater 


blushed a little, much to J] y §S 
satisfaction. Wisely 
soundings. Arthur Wilverl 
trusted to do his own courtit So | 
thought sped back to Grin Alre 
she had adopted a policy Gril ha 
be reckoned with fo treat him 
keep him at a dista 
disturbance of the pe ; 
really “nice” to him, he 
armed In small things hi 
tree hand, Ultimately he wo t 
her, along her line s, with YO 
he said lightly 

“TL must ask Mr. Grit | 
wonder whether he be Gri 


thorpe Grimshaws 


Does it matter 





l- 
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Lady Selina smiled tolerantly. This was 
one of the less ha ppy consequences of sending 
a girl to school. She said superbly : 

“A Chandos ought to be able to answer 
that question.” 

Cicely remained silent. Her great friend 
at school had been Arabella Tiddle, the 
daughter of the millionaire pill-manufac- 
turer. Lady Tiddle—so Lady Selina had 
been credibly informed—once worked in a 
shoe factory. Sometimes Lady Selina won- 
dered what it felt like to be a Tiddle. She 
shied at the name, as Cicely was well aware. 
Nevertheless, Arabella had been invited to 
the Manor, where she comported herself 
triumphantly. A small string of beautiful 
pearls was graciously approved by Arabella’s 
hostess; whereupon the girl said ingenu- 
ously: ‘‘ So very appropriate, aren’t they ?”’ 
Lady Selina, not sure of this, asked pleas- 
antly: ‘‘ Why, my dear Arabella re- 
plied with a laugh: ‘‘ They are just like 

Daddy’s pills. Of course you know that 
he advertises them as ‘ Tiddle’s Pearls.’ ”’ 
Lady Selina didn’t know this, but she 
smiled amiably, and Arabella continued : 
“Mummy has ropes of them. Tiddle’s 
Priceless Peavls!) Funny, isn’t it?” Lady 
Selina smiled again; a different adjective 
occurred to her 

Cicely’s silence slightly exasperated her. 
Confidence ought to beget confidence. Now 


that she was beginning to treat her daughter 
as “grown up,” surely she might expect 
more response. Had Cicely learnt to hold 


her tongue at school? The right selection 
of a school had worried Lady Selina not a 
little. Dr. Pawley shared her anxieties. 
At thirteen Cicely became rather anaemic, 
almost scraggy! Bracing air was pre- 
scribed : reinvigorating games ; the stimulus 
of competition in work and play. After 
studying innumerable prospectuses, Lady 
Selina chose a big school on the South 
Coast, a sort of Eton in petticoats. And 
there the child had grown into a strong 
young woman, But, undoubtedly, she had 


lost something vaguely described by Lady 
Attrition with girls 
without grandfathers had rubbed it. off. 
Miss Tiddle had no ‘* bloom ” 


Selina as _ bloom.’ 


except upon 


(End of Chapter Two) 
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her cheeks. The political tendencies of the 
school were lamentably democratic. 

She continued blandly, ignoring Cicely’s 
silence, taking for granted that it meant 
nothing : 

‘I daresay Mr. Grimshaw plays tennis.’ 
Fancy your not knowing ei 

** What ? ” 

““ He’s top hole at games. After leaving 
Winchester he played cricket for his county. 
I’d bet sixpence that he plays tennis better 
than anyone about here. He’s an athlete 
all over. He won’t play pat-ball with me. 
No such luck!” 

Lady Selina, after a penetrating glance 
at her daughter’s face, thought to herself : 
““I shall see that he doesn’t.” Then she 
kissed Cicely and laughed. 

“We must be decently civil, my dear. 
That’s all.” 

With that she went her way, not without 
misgivings. Why was it easier for her to 
understand her son rather than her daughter? 
Brian, she felt sure, would see eye to eye 
with his mother—a Chandos every inch of 
him. But Cicely baffled her. Had she 
made a hero of this young surgeon? Did 
she reckon breeding of no account? Still, 
her blush at mention of Wilverley’s name 
Later, at Evensong, dur- 
ing a dull sermon, she beguiled herself 
happily with a vision of Cicely and Wilverley 
kneeling on the chancel steps, with the 
lawn sleeves of a bishop raised above them 
in solemn benediction. She prayed fer- 
vently that it might be so. And Cicely, at 
the same moment, sitting demurely by her 





“e 








was reassuring. 


august mother, was wondering what sort of 
a woman Henry Grimshaw would marry. 
Did his fancy prefer blondes to brunettes ? 
Was he engaged already ? What deft 
Hardly had she felt the 
touch of them on her lower eyelid. But 
she had thrilled. The fact provoked her. 
She decided finally that he was the nicest 


fingers he had. 


young man she had ever met. 

Perhaps it was as well for Lady Selina’s 
admirable peace of mind, not to mention 
her robust Anglican piety and faith in 
what was established, that she could not 
read Cicely as she read her son. 
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will show you an exact 
counterpart in wild life. 
The cuckoo lays its eggs 
in another bird’s nest; 
we have our asylums 
for destitute children, 
Ladies use perfume, so 
do the wild folk. To 
is the den of the wolf 
smells offensive ; what 
do we smell like to the 


wolf ? 

Hide and seek is not 
played by girls and 
boys only. It was 
played by various 

members of the feline family centuries 
before tops and hoops were invented— 


notably that form of hide and seek in which 
the hider pounces out upon 
the searcher. Our present- 
day moderation of the 
game may be better suited 
to nervous children, but 
it is not the real game. 
If you want to see how 
hide and seek should be 
played, how it was played 
long ages before our ner- 
vous 
sickness a horror and the 
thoughts of death an 
agony, watch two kittens 
at their gambols. One of 
bem darts aside and dis- 


imaginations made 


Showing that the Ways of Man and Beast 


‘‘ If you want to see how hide and 


played... 





are very much Alike 

\ 

OINT to what you appears into the nettle clump. There he | 
p will in civilisation, crouches with lowered head and quivering 
and the naturalist limbs. The other looks round for his play- 7 


mate, calls plaintively and probably becomes 
used to being alone. Then out of the nettle 


clump darts a sinister vision of naked 
claws and bristling fur, 
and the two race off 7S 
together till some fresh ad 
hiding place is sought. 
It is seldom a party 
of youngsters, out for y’ ar 
As 


pleasure, can pass a 4 

mound of earth which | 

affords sufficient foot- \ a> 
hold without one of their : ; 
number mounting it and \ 
claiming himself or her- 


self king of the castle. 
Almost every village ee 
green has its castle where ae 


the children play to-day, 





seek should be 
watch two kittens at their gambols ”’ 
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WHEN THE WILD FOLK PLAY 





and where in all probability their fathers 
played before them, Not necessarily have 
they learnt the game from one another; it 
becomes as natural to the normal youngster 
to play king of the castle as do laughter 
The little two-year-old toddling 
green with the first fine 
and feeling within himself 


and sleep. 
out on to the 
spring evening, 
some of the 


joy of freedom, ; aes 
; 4 - = 

scrambles to 

the crest ot } 

the histori ? 

mound and 


triumphantly 
brandishes an 
imaginary 
weapon, And 
what boy could 


resist the 
natural im- 
pulse to pull 


the little fellow 
down and him 
self claim the 
While even the 
hobo passing by, 


mound ; 
footsore 

whose 
have 
thing of the 


castles become a 


past, nods 
and smiles in sympathy. 

Watch a troop of lambs 
on a spring evening—how 
Little Pronghorns mounts 
a hillock and defies his 
playmates with lowered 
head, just as the two-year- 
old boy brandishes his imaginary weapon. 
Right pluckily he holds the castle while 
his playmates, between bouts with one 
another, scramble to dislodge him, and 
at length a bunt in the hind quarters 
vanquishes the intrepid king and another 
takes his place. 

All the carvideo play 


vastle, and so do the badgers. 


king of the 
Point to 
What you will in the wilderness, and the 
same exists in human life. I have leant 
on a smoking rifle and watched a mothe 
bear take up her dead cub and try to rouse 
him. TI have seen a human mother lift the 
body of her dead child in 
speak to him entreatingly 
prompted by a similar instinct 
scenes of unspeakable sadness 


her arms and 
Both 
; both were 


were 


Che beavers built their dams and cut 
their canals before human engineering 















began ; diving was practised by the buffaloes 
on the prairies centuries before springboards 
were 


invented. 


Many and various are the games in 


which we chase one another and scramble 
with beating pulses for a place of safety. 
The little urchin racing pell-mell through 
the alleys with cries we do not understand 


is playing a game that was played 
when the world was young. For after 
all “‘ rounders” and “ stag”’ and “ fox 
| and hounds” are but variations of the 
\\ old game of tag—a relic of the relay 
And tag was played before 
history began—about the cave en- 
trance, or round the root of the 
knotted with the 
ledge that any moment we might be 
called upon to scramble home for 
our lives, which perhaps accounts for 
the thrills we feel to-day as we 
scramble panic-stricken for the goal. 
Watch a couple of whelps at play. 
Hither and thither they run till at 
length the pur- 
sued returns 
y to his mother, 


chase. 


basswood, know- 


Gir? -and as though 


‘~ with some 


A vague sense of 
4y, 

Yul danger backs 
= against her 


j with bristling 

‘fo <i mane, just as 
lh, 7 . a> the urchin finds himself 
, > a backing into a dark corner 
Lire in vague apprehension of 
/ poate the boy who is “it.” But 
4- now the tables are re- 

Rs versed ; the pursued puppy 

P ig has reached home—he has 
¢ touched wood, and forth- 


*On and on, with 
lowered head ”’ 


with he becomes the 


pur- 


a 
suer, 

Children make mud pies ; 
the bear and the stag have 
their wallows in which they 
end object 

passing the 


for hours on with no 


that of 


glory 
Other than time 
pleasantly. 

The poet has compared the freedom of 
boyhood with the 
and we forget, happily, 
enchantment to the view. We do. not 
recall the mornings we 


dormitory bell ringing in our ears, but we 


freedom of the wind, 
that distance lends 


awoke with the 
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remember full well how ran out from 
the classrooms into the wind—how we spread 
out our arms and shouted joyously for the 
sheer fun of being alive; how we felt that 
the sombre trials 


we 


there was little between 
of earth and the vast buoyancy of the 
atmosphere. 

How we loved the wind! Whatastrange, 
mad effect it had upon us as we stood with 
our faces to it and inhaled long draughts. 

We have then perhaps. 
We only curse the hurricane as it whistles 


changed since 
at our clothing 
But 
we still love the gale, and some day, when 


down the Strand, dragging 
and forcing us to hang on to our hats, 
when have cast 
and jot 
for burning cheeks and dishevelled clothes 
we shall our to the 
hurricane the landscape, 
feeling again the old mad desire to spread 


we are tree again we 


aside our shackles care not a 


stand with faces 


and view wide 
































\ 
out our arms and run into the teeth of the 
gale. ; 
The moose, the elk, the caribou, cast 
their worldly cares aside as the wind begir : 
to blow, and for a time go mad. Up wind 
they run—on and on, with lowered head 
and dilated nostrils. Here and there they 


collect in herds and run round and round 


like milling cattle, contemptuous, it wor 
seem, in their buoyancy of spirit, of the 
many dangers that may beset them. Thu ) 
the Indians have named the month of 
wind the Mad Moon. 
The first game of Ru 4 
that moulds our schoolboys to 1 
and teaches them to tor 
a sense of sporting honour—is_ pl 
to-day in its crudest form it 


played ten thousand ages past it 
trampled earth of every fox 1 in 
the cold 


played, while the vixen, wa f | alert, 


kingdom. In 


mounts guard over her far from ep 
in the bracken bed—her golden « bi 
with the pride of motherhood as her « 


rip back and forth. An old I e 
chicken wing, dried 1 n l 1 
answers as a ball Little Straddle Legs 
snatches it up, and thund his { 
puppy growls deties his brother 

to take it from him. Then t 

Round in wide circles tears Str 

sorely hindered by the wi! trivil to 
retain possession of it till 
sanctuary of the earth mouth the 


try to take it from him. Maz L scrap 


tumble ensues, many a yelp of pu I 
punctuates the game, till at k tha 
cub tumbles into the den with t 


between his jaws, to place his pav 


at the dark entrance and growl triump 
at his playmates He has : red, tl 
is dead, and the game momentarily ] 
till the wing is carried back into the fi 
Women love pretty clothin » do t 
birds in the woods. Wild nature, however, 
is more modest than 


for in the wild it is tl 
element t t { 
colours to « ( 
of tl f ‘ 1 yy 
Roce... plain 1 
re mun O { 
‘*The beavers built their dams before human engineering olten, ala have this 
began,” conditio { og re- 
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WHEN THE WILD FOLK PLAY 





versed, and so far as colour is concerned 
1c she is the captivator, and he—generally the 
captive ! 
st The courtship of the shrike is a comedy 









1S in colours. The lady bird sits on a bough, 
d apparently unconscious of the presence of 
d her suitor, who again and again swoops 
y beneath her to show oft the tlashing crimson 
d of his back. Similarly the male redstart 
id knows that his tail is a tongue of fire, and 
1e never does he show it off with such flashing 
IS effect as during his courtship. The glow- 
ot worm is an exception to Nature’s rule of 

modesty, ior it is the female who shines her 
Le lamp unblushingly aloft, to collect around 
n her an invited throng of male admirers. 
h The wild too has its morose and pathetic 
I recluse who has loved and lost. The old 
\ male badger whose mate has been killed 
e and whose home is broken up, may live for 
1c years in wandering solitude, penetrating 
is regions where his kind are unknown, and 
t, woe betide the inexperienced terrier who 
P finds him ! 
ht We have our outcasts, a shame to 
bs themselves and to civilisation—so do 
T the woods. The unclean or idle 
L, beaver is driven out from the 
gs colony, to become a_ bank 
lV beaver, too idle to make a 
rs dam, too shiftless to lay 
} aside for a time of 
5, hunger, and when the 
to famine comes he 
he steals from his 
st fellows, till 
ud some day he 
uC 1s caught 
ly and exe 
it 
ly 
Lil 
al 
he 
eT, 
n & 
ile 
he 
\¢ "- — ot 
i % 
, =. 
oo — bb ated 3 

 — ° 

his ===. 
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The man who understands the ,, ‘S 
wild does not scoff at the SS 
seemingly foolish customs of r an) 
society, for he knows these > a a 


customs to be based on the 
oldest of laws, which have 
held together the whole 
fabric of social inter- 
course 







time 
began, and he sees 
behind their 
apparent 
the 
cogs and pivots 


since 


punimness 
‘The otter 


. Ay . eS 
which — render Wi slide is a 
the working properly made 
of commu- afiair... Down 

2 
nities ; they come, one 
: j after another, in 
p oO S- ‘ : 
rapid succession ”’ 
sible 










, J And so the summer passes 
by with king of the castle 

and hide and and tag. 
Winter comes with its 
llakes—alas that they appear so 
—and its keen night frosts. 
The old games lose their charm, and 
from a fusty shelf, where it laid 
forgotten all summer, the village boy drags 
Away he goes with heart as 
the crown of 


seek 
snow- 


seldom ! 
has 


his sledge. 
light as the snowflakes, to 
some neighbouring bluff. Down, down he 
rushes, heedless of bumps that threaten 
to beat the breath from his lungs ; 
scious only of the joy of motion without 
effort, and of the white expanse whirling 
past him. 

Away in Switzerland men have made 
fortunes and spent them in a game played 
in the wild before the upheaval of the Alps. 
No bank is too steep for the otter family 
to ascend for the sport of speeding down- 
wards head foremo$t. The otter slide, 
like the sledge track, is a properly mad 
affair, from which all obstacles are first 
removed, while the smooth moist fur of 
the sliders renders the surface like glass. 
Down they come, one after another, in rapid 
their forefeet tucked limply 
under their bodies, the whole community 
joining in the game. But the final plunge 
into cold water at the foot of the slope is 
the real thing ; St. Moritz has yet something 
to learn in the art of sledging. 


con- 


succession, 


The Haunted 
Mirror 


O the end of her life Jane Stevenson 

will not admit that she once thought 

she saw a ghost. She declares that 
she is too sensible a woman for that, and 
her tongue never did run away with her. 

There was no doubt in the minds of the 
village of Ockleby that Jane Stevenson 
was an old maid. She thought so herself, 
and made no secret of it, for though reserved 
she was disarmingly frank, She owned to 
forty cheerfully. Yet, with her eager face, 
humorous eyes, and crisp brown hair, she 
often looked quite young. Perhaps that 
was why she discovered one day that she 
was very tired of Ockleby, and quite weary 
of its conventions. 

She turned the key in her cottage door, 
and left it with all her pet belongings in 
the care of Mrs. Stokes, who thought she 
was mad, but was too discreet to say so. 
In the late September sunshine Jane went 
up to London and engaged an attic in a 
private boarding-house in a Bloomsbury by- 
way. Nobody at Ockleby had ever heard 
of Dollington Place and its tall eighteenth- 
century Nobody in Dollington 
Place had ever heard of Ockleby: or Jane 
Stevenson. ‘That was what she wanted. 

Jane settled into her tiny attic on the top 
floor in the September dusk. She looked 
with pleasure into a mist of russet leaves 
opposite and heard a robin singing. Later 
in the evening she thought she had never 
heard so many cats on the tiles at the sime 
time. That her feel that had 
really got away from Ockleby, and was “‘ on 
” in London 


houses. 


made she 


her own 


body worked. They went out by the day to 
do it, for Miss Maclean, who kept the house, 
would not accept any boarder who hung 
about her premises all day. Therefore Jane 
had to pretend that she worked too. She 
obtained a ticket for the British Museum 
Library and mapped out a course of study. 
She also tramped for miles learning London. 
At first she was bored, and once thought sh 
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would go home. At the end of ten days she 


was fascinated, and felt as if she would live 
and die in Bloomsbury. 

When Jane had been three days in 
Dollington Place she came home very tired 
The noise, the glare, the autumn heat, and 
a long search for an elusive fact had got on 
to Jane’s nerves. She was not inclined for 
dinner at a public table in a basement 
dining-room. She thought of her little par 
lour at Ockleby, and a salad from her 
garden. Then she dived savagely into her 


t 
pocket for her latchkey, and turned it in 
the lock of Number Five. 

“Don’t be a fool, Jane 
} 1 


said aloud, opening the door. She strode 


into the house, examine 
marched upstairs, determined to enjoy 
self-chosen experience or kno 
why. 

It was a mellow evening, 1 of di 
dusk. Light still lingered on the 
staircase from a tall window. l 
the first-floor landing 
corner, 

She raised her eyes listlessly to th closer 
before her. Then sl tarts l, 
stood still in the falling dusk. She graspe 
the rail of the banisters and peered into the 
twilight of the panelled land Someone 


smoky 


as Jane turned th 


doors 


seemed to be standing there ymeone whom 
Jane had certainly not seen at the boarding- 
house dinner-table. 

This was a woman—so tal 
so hidden by the gloaming that Jane could 


} 


never say afterwards that she w ire that 
at all. 


had her 
that the woman’s eyes were dark and sad 
and het black and , i 
arranged in a 1-fashione ty 


she seen 
hair 
smooth old-tash 
with a crimson rose in it ils. The womar 


] f {4 ] 


wore a many-flounced gown of ft smoke 


grey muslin, her full skirt ] t] 
line of a crinoline. 
Apparently she 


was 


did 


against the panelling, « 


not sec Tane, She 


standing 


slender hand behind her, the oth 








Cc 


a necklace that she wore. As Jane looked 
at her she floated, rather than walked, 
across the space, and passed into a room 
on the right. 

Jane took two more steps up the stairs, 
and stood where she could see into the 
room. But all that caught her eye was a 
beautiful old round mirror, framed in 
quaint gold, and a little girl who appeared 
at the door. 

She was about ten years old, with a 
shock of deep red curls, and eyes as blue 
as the sea in sunshine. Her skimpy frock 
was much washed and shabby, and she 
held up a grey sock which she was trying 
to darn on her thin little fist. She laughed 
when she saw Jane. 

“Oh, please,”’ she said. ‘‘ You've come to 

It’s a pair of 
scissors I want. Our things are always 


live here, haven't you? 


lost. You see, Daddy can’t sew and I can’t, 
much; and Miss Maclean is 
busy, and it was a terrible 
hole. You couldn't let your 
Daddy go to see a manager 
with a hole in his sock, could 
you ? You see, so much 
depends on it 

The little girl looked at 
Jane with a world = of 
anxiety in her eyes as she 
held up the old sock. 

“Of course not.’ Jane 
smiled, and when Jane 
smiled nobody but one or 
two ill-natured spirits would 
have called her an_ old 
maid. 

“ T’ve got some scissors,”’ 
she said. l always carry 
them about with me You 
never know what you will 
need in the London streets. 
But—wasn't there a lady 
in here with you ? ” 

“A lady Oh, no! I 
don’t know any ladies. I’m 
Kitty Sloane, and 
there’s only Daddy 
and me. We don’t 
live anywhere but 
here, and all we've 
got is that big desk 
and those two comfy 
basket chairs and the 


beautiful 
ul mirro1 standing there ”’ 


THE HAUNTED MIRROR 


Jane glanced towards the mirror, It 
was indeed a beautiful eighteenth-century 
thing, which looked in its right place in this 
stately old house, though the two might 
have come down in the world together. 

“Will you come in ? ”’ said Kitty Sloane. 
‘Ah, do now! I’m just from school, and 
my Daddy won’t be in for hours yet. I’m 
hungry, and you'll make me forget it.” 

Jane laughed and walked into the room. 
There was no sign of an early Victorian lady, 
and this was evidently the workshop of a 
man who earned his living by his brains. 
Kitty pointed to the photograph of a 
man. He had a tired face, keen eyes, 
and looked straight at Jane. 




































‘* Someone seemed to be Drawn by 
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“‘ That’s Daddy,” said Kitty. 

‘Does he write books ?”’ inquired Jane. 

‘“ Plays,” said Kitty in a whisper. “ Bee- 
u-tiful plays, but the newspaper people 
always say that they are sad. That is why 
there are no queues waiting to see them ; 
but Daddy says that people don’t under- 
stand. Once he thought they were 
to, and then we were to go to Paris, and | 
have any frock I liked. But it 
didn’t happen. Do you like sad plays ?”’ 

Jane smiled at the anxious little face and 
shook her head. 

“No; I don’t like sad plays,” she said. 
‘TI think stories and plays should cheer us 
up. Tell your Daddy so. Where did you 
get your pretty name ? ”’ 

‘‘ From my great-great-aunt,”’ cried Kitty. 
‘* Oh, but she was beautiful, and an actress 
many, many years ago. The dresses she 
had—the carriages—the plays written for 
her—and oh, the way that people loved 
her! Dad says that was worth it all. 
Then—ah—she was ill, and she lost her 
beauty and her fortune, and grew older, 
and could get no work to do, and she died.” 

“ Have you a picture of your great-great- 
aunt ?”’ asked Jane suddenly. Kitty shook 
her head. 

“We have only that,” she said, pointing 
with her darning needle towards the mirror, 
‘That belonged to her.’ 

Jane looked down at the small, pointed 


going 


was to 


face, the little skimpy frock so out at 
‘Ibows. 

“ Will you give me that heap of socks to 
darn ?”’ she said. 
“Do you ?”’ exclaimed Kitty. 

‘ Simply it,” said Jane. 
time is hanging on my hands.” 

“It’s not on mine,” the careworn 
little girl, with a sigh. ‘‘ They give you 
hard lessons at school. It’s difficult to get 
your Daddy’s things mended.” 

““ Poor mite, I should think it is,’’ said 
Jane, going off upstairs with a bundle of 
grey socks and a ball of wool, and a sense 
of adventure in her heart. 

“ Ockleby would be shocked,” said Jane 
her atti * But 
this, thank Heaven, is Bloomsbury.” 


‘TI love darning.”’ 


** And 


love 


said 


aloud, as she shut door. 
It was a dismal evening when Jane re- 
window 
she saw Kitty's father in his old mackintosh 
tramp round the corner. 
farther than the 


turned the socks. From her atti 


Ile must be going 


post, reflected jane 





Twenty minutes later she tapped at the door 
on the first Janding, and it was thrown open 


} 


by Kitty, with a beaming smile in her eyes 


“Come in—come in!” she cried, “ ] 
have told Daddy how good you were, and 
that you took his socks He wants t 


thank you.” 
Jane held out the bundle, and wo 


fled upstairs, The next moment « 


with a picturesque grey head and eyes like 
Kitty’s, jumped up from his chair by the 
fire. 

“Indeed you must not go,”’ cried Rupert 


Sloane. ‘‘ Please come in, M 


stevenson 


We can make coffee, we two, if we are not 
able to write plays that people will come 
to see, or darn socks fit to wear. Come in, 
and share our coffee with us 

Jane went in. He was not embarrassed. 
Why need she be ? she asked herself Pre 
sently she was sitting in one of the basket 
chairs with a cup in her hand, listening to 
such a stream of delightful talk as she had 


] 


never heard in Ockleby. She found that 
she had something to say on her own account 
too, and she and Rupert drew their chairs 


nearer to the fire while Kitty sat on the 
floor and listened. Before nine o’clocl 
struck, the manuscript was brought out 
and the last act of the new play read to 
Jane. It was very clever, but undoubtedly 
it was gloomy. Life was not all like that, 
thought Jane, but perhap lonely 
man it appeared to be so 

“Isn’t it very sad ?”’ she ked rather 
timidly at the close. 

“My dear lady, is not lif ”” said 
Rupert Sloane, looking at her out of | 
dark eyes. 

Oh, not always—not_ generall 1 
to-night,”” ventured Jane eager Only 
where people don’t understand. Vlaces like 
Ockleby are worse than sad—they are dull 
because they are so comfortabl 

‘ Comfortable !”’ exclaimed Rupert 
“ But it is comfortable people who make 


the world miserable. 


I 
well-cared-for world sad.”’ 
Jane shook her head. 


“You'll only make them yawn, I think, 


she said, ‘ Cheer them up, and then make 
them feel. Make them laugh and make 
them cry. Make them make fun of thei 

selves, and then show them that they are 
too comfortable But d t tl l 
angry first. You won't mal t world 
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feel that way. Good night, and forgive my 
impudence. And thank you for a great 
treat.” 

Rupert Sloane sprang up and opened the 
door for Jane as though she had been a 
princess. She ran upstairs, staggered at 
her own temerity. When Kitty had gone 
to bed her father sat on over the dying fire. 
He seemed to hear Jane’s voice speaking 
with timid eagerness: ‘‘ Don’t blame the 
world,” it said. ‘‘ Make it laugh at itself. 
Then it will feel.’’ 

A picture spread slowly in the dying fire. 
The play-writer who had often'failed saw 
new scenes and characters. Witty repartee, 
striking situations, sprang to his mind. A 
tender love story followed. It seemed to 
come to him out of some haunted past. It 
was the story of Great-Aunt Kitty, who 
had once held the heart of play-goers. 

Four days later the play was drafted out. 
Rupert Sloane met Jane by accident under 
the portico of the British Museum at tea 
time. It was a day of dim sunshine, and 
there was something romantic about it. 
Rupert Sloane took Jane Stevenson to tea 
at a little shop near by, and over the tea- 
cups he told her the story of the new play. 

“TI believe it will go—thanks to you,” 
he said. 

Jane shook her head, though she could 
have cried with pleasure. 

“It will go,” she agreed. ‘I believe in 
it with all my heart. I can hear the 
laughter above the pain—the world laugh- 
ing at itself and enjoying the joke.” 

They both smiled as they came out into 
the grey streets, and walked home together 
through Bloomsbury. 

It was December when the play was 
finished and dispatched to an agent who 
received it reluctantly. In January some- 
thing went wrong with Jane Stevenson’s 
drains at Ox kleby. Much to her annoy- 
ance she was obliged to go there and super- 
intend events. Woods were waking in 
Dorset, but the place seemed a desert. 
February sunshine filled the London streets 
before Jane Stevenson got back to them. 

As soon as her taxi drew up at the door 
of Number Vive, Dollington Place, she felt 

that the atmosphere was changed. There 
was no hint of a dream about the first 
landing More than that, to Jane’s dis 
may the doot of Mr. Sloane’s room was 
wide open. The treasures of Kitty and her 
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father were gone. On the dingy wall-paper 
there was only a round mark where the 
mirror had hung. 

““They went ten days ago,” said Miss 
Maclean, with a rather irritated air. “I 
have my living to earn, Miss Stevenson, as 
well as the other people in this house. No- 
body keeps a boarding-house nowadays for 
the fun of the thing. Mr. Sloane went away 
of his own accord. It was a_ business 
arrangement. I am not a monster.” 

‘Of course not,” said Jane hurriedly. 
But why didn’t Kitty write and tell me ? ” 
Miss Maclean sniffed. 

““Not very difficult to tell that,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ They had their pride, had the 
Sloanes. They owed me nothing. Why 
should they seek charity anywhere? Be- 
sides, didn’t you believe in his silly play- 
writing ? That thing of his, which I be- 
lieve you helped him with, came back on 
his hands the day before they left. In fact, 
that settled the matter. A man should get 
a more useful job.” 


ee 


Jane went upstairs to her attic with a 
leaden weight on her heart. She sat down 
heavily and looked at her trunk. 

“That human play!” she said aloud. 
I’ve a good mind to sell out my invest- 
ments and finance it myself. But he 
wouldn’t hear of it. And meanwhile, where 


” 


are they ? 

That was a question that proved hard to 
answer. Miss Maclean did not know. The 
post-office people round the corner refused 
to tell. The British Museum seemed to 
know Rupert Sloane no more. 

Then, one afternoon, when the spring 
wind swept along Holborn, Jane, walking 
aimlessly down Chancery Lane, suddenly 
strode right inte the arms of Kitty Sloane, 
who was taking her way sedately across a 
by-way into Lincoln’s Inn. 

‘“ Kitty—Kitty !’’ almost shouted Jane, 
regardless of the decorum of London streets. 

“Oh! It’s you!” gasped Kitty. 

““ My dear child ! ” said the delighted but 
distressed Jane, looking into the little face 
which was thinner and more elfin-like than 
Cver. 

Oh, Miss Stevenson,”’ said Kitty, be- 
‘** Daddy 


wouldn’t let me tell you. And the play 


tween laughing and_ crying. 

came back, and now——’”’ 
“ What now ? ” 

with intense feeling. 


Jane’s voice was severe 
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‘* We are selling the round mirror, It’s 
the only thing to do, and I know it’s silly, 
but I can’t help fancying that Great-great- 
Aunt Kitty doesn’t like it. I’ve to go now 
to the shop round the next corner, to see 
if the man will accept Daddy’s terms. We 
think he will, because he wanted the mirror, 
though he offered much less.”’ 

“‘ He won’t get it,” said Jane decidedly. 
“We are not going to sell the mirror to any 
odd shopkeeper who may chance to take a 
fancy to it. What have I done that you 
couldn’t give me the first offer of a thing 
that would make my cottage wall the envy 
of Ockleby ? I should indeed think that 
Great-great-Aunt Kitty is not pleased. But 
we'll soon put that right.” 

The two turned to the shop that held the 


mirror, Kitty felt that a huge weight had 
rolled off her soul. Jane Stevenson felt 
exalted. 

“The play came back,” said Kitty 
diffidently. 

“Did it?” replied Jane. “ It won’t 


always—not that one. 
wee.” 

They went inside, where a dark-faced 
connoisseur of other people’s treasures 
leaned over the counter and recognised 
Kitty. 

““ You've 
miss,” he 


Is this the shop ? ”’ 


come about the old mirror, 
said briskly. ‘‘ Well, if Mr. 
Sloane will take the price I offered yester- 
day, I shall be pleased to deal 
him.” 

“Mr. Sloane has changed his mind,” 
said Jane briefly. ‘‘ He does not wish to 


with 





sell. We have come to take the mirror 
back.” 

* But—but ” began the dealer in 
antiques. 


Jane nodded in her most decisive fashion, 
and pointed to the old mirror, leaning 
forlornly against the leg of an 
cabinet. 

“We can carry it between us, Kitty,” 
she said. 


ancient 


“If Mr. Sloane will call again to-morrow 
morning, perhaps I could meet him,” put 
in the dealer, ‘‘ That is a pleasing old 
mirror, and not without value. I like to 
oblige people.” 

“ That’s nice of you,” said Jane with a 
little laugh, as she picked up the round, 
heavy old thing and staggered away with 
it, followed by the rather bewildered Kitty. 





**Lead on,” said Jane breathlessly, as 


they turned towards Holborn. “I hope 
it isn’t far.” 

*‘ Just across Holborn—a poor little 
street, Miss Stevenson. It’s lodgings this 


time.” 

Jane nodded, and put down her burden 
for a moment before they crossed the 
street. Five minutes later the two stag- 
gered up a narrow staircase, and into a 
dark stuffy room over a frowsy shop. 
They found Rupert Sloane correcting the 
proof of a newspaper article. 

** We've brought back Great-Aunt Kitty’s 
treasure,’”’ said Jane Stevenson, dumping 
down the mirror against the wall. ‘I be- 
lieve she would have haunted you if you 
had sold it. And what is friendship worth 
if you can’t tell a friend your address ? ”’ 

Rupert sprang to his feet. 
no mistaking the welcome in his eyes. 

‘I couldn’t ask for charity,’’ he 
“It was that—or this.” 

“‘Humph!” replied Jane. “ It’s usually 
a dirty thing called pride that separates 


There was 


said. 


friends.- But perhaps, Mr. Sloane, you only 
regarded me as a boarding-house acquaint- 
ance. At any rate, Kitty and 1 were 
friends.” 

“God knows that it was just because 
you were something even better than a 
friend——””_ Rupert broke off. ‘‘ The play 
came back,”’ he said instead. 

‘Where is it now ?”’ was all that Jane 


replied. 

‘* Being considered by the manager of the 
Standard Theatre.” 

*“Good!’’ The word was hardly sym- 
pathetic, but there was somethi veiling 
Jane’s clear, sensible eyes that meant more 
than sympathy. She wanted to take the 
unpractical man and the careworn woman- 
child right off to Ockleby and plant them 
down before her parlour fire. She knelt 


down before the mirror to hide what 
Rupert Sloane half read in her face. 

Jane turned the old thing over and looked 
at the wooden back. From a crack in th 
fine old-fashioned woodwork a scrap of papet 
protruded. Suddenly curious, Jane pulled 


it out a little way, and then it stuck. She 
drove her finger-nail along the crack, 


all at once with a snap a piece of wood cam: 
away and left a cavity exposed behind th: 
mirror, 

It was a little square space, and 


out ol 























**Incurables.”’ 


ee descend from comfort and 
independence to penury and 
helplessness: to sink from happy 
usctulness to sorrowful, compulsory in- 
activity: to be burdened for all the 
remainder of life by disease which 
Cannot be cured : to sorely need 
immediate help and to shrink from 
the idea of soliciting assistance—such 
is the lot of those for whom we work, 
and for whom we plead. 


And that plea must “be made, 
now, with even more than wonted 
urgency. ‘The times in which we live 
are full of countless distractions, and 
there is a Vcr real danger that the 
sad plight or Middle Class Incurables 
may be ignored and unremedied. 
Will you please use your influence, and 
send your gift, to prevent so great 
a disaster. 
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Royal Sympathy. 


‘4 = 1. Prince of Wales in graciously consent- 
ing to become Patron of the British 


> 


Home and Hospital tor Incurables ha 


given yet another proof of his quick and warm 
sympathy with those who have fallen upon 

days, and has associated himself with a work in 
which Queen Alexandra has taken such = great 


personal interest for so many years. 


The Confmittee trust that the fresh mark 


of Royal sympathy and approval will have the 


effect of greatly increasing the income. Such an 
Increase is sorely needed at the present momen 


In fact, it is absolutely essential if the work is to 


be maintained, and the anxious applicants on th 


pathetic “ waiting list” are to have the help they 


Ng \ 


need and deserve. 


If our readers could know for themsels« 
sadness of the lite-histories constantly « 


under our notice, the numero 


break-down after long conflict with illness and 
poverty—they would, we are certain, assure the 


success of this, our most earnest appeal. 


Annual subscriptions are much needed. 
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British Home & Hospital for Incurables, 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W. 16. 


Patroness: - - - H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Patron - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
President: His Grace THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 


VOTING PRIVILEGES. 


A Donation or Yearly Subscription of Half-a-Guinea entitles the Donor to Ong 
Vote at each of the two Elections following the date of payment 


A Yearly Subscription of One Guinea or upwards constitutes the Subscriber a 


Governor, with the privilege of one Vote for everv Half-Guinea subscribed, 
at each of the two Elections following date of payment 
A Donation of One Guinea or upwards, but not amounting to Five Guineas 


constitutes the Donor a Governor, with the privilege of One Vote for every 
Half-Guinea of such Donation at each of the two Elections following 
the date of payment 


A Donation of Five Guineas and upwards constitutes the Donor a Life Governor, 
with the privilege of One Vote for Life, at each Election, for every £5 5s. Od. 
of such Donation 


A Donation of Fifty Guineas constitutes the Donor a Vice-President, or Vice- 
Patroness, with Ten Votes for Life at all Elections 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

[I give and bequeath unto THE BRITISH HOME and 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES at Streatham, in the County of 
Surrey, the sum of 4 (free of duty) to be applied 
towards accomplishing the Charitable designs of the said Institution. 

N.B.—Land, and money secured on land, can now be given to 
charitable uses under the conditions enacted under the Charitable Uses 


Act, 1891, 54 and 55 Vic. c. 73. 


CONTRIBUTION FORM. 


To Mr. EDGAR PENMAN, 
Secretary, 


72, Cheapside, E.C. 2. Ne EI Rm 
SIR 
I enclose for f, as 
Axxuat. Susscrtprion 4 : : Donation 4 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) Name 


A ddress 


All Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed ‘Barclays’ Bank, Limited,’ 
and made payable to the Secretary. 
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l ncurable Sutterers of the Middle Classes, 
N. longer able to continue their constant 
GE ctlic with weakness and poverty most 
U rgently need your generous help. 

R eacers of the QUIVER 

Ar earnestly asked to support the 

B ritish Home and Hospital for Incurables. 


rr Donations and Subscriptions greatly needed. 


EB ear Penman, Secretary, 


72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2 
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‘“It was a little square space o 
was ali e square space, A. Glivert 


” 


out of it fell two things 
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it fell two things—a small parcel wrapped 
in a soft bit of silk, and an old letter written 
in faded yellowing ink. 

““ Why—Daddy!”’ cried Kitty. 

Jane put her aside and handed both things 
to Rupert Sloane. He unfolded the letter 
which had lain in the mirror for sixty years. 
\s he did so, some old agony and some old 
hope seemed to Jane to breathe and whisper 
in the dingy room. It was a letter written 
by beautiful Kitty of long ago, when her 
heart was broken and her trust betrayed. 
With the story she had hidden her last and 
greatest treasure, given to her in her girl- 
hood by her first love. 

“Oh, Daddy, what is it 
white with expectation. 

‘““Somebody’s heart, I think,” 
softly. 

“You open it, Jane,”’ said Rupert huskily. 

Jane took the little packet into her steady 
fingers. She could feel something hard and 
flexible. There was a spot of red on her 
own cheek as she opened the silk handker- 
chief and held out the contents. 

“Oh!” gasped Kitty, but her father was 
silent. 


cried Kitty, 


said Jane 





He knew that his misfortunes had come 


When the Heart is Young 


OUTH is the time for dreams, for 
VL ‘tien, for never-fading impres- 
sions. Do we seriously realise how 
ieep are some of the impressions received 
in childhood ? 
portant it is 


Do we realise how im 
that, for instance, the read 
ing revelled in by our boys and girls should 
be of the right kind ? 
Children must read. 
for them as food and 
read the best. 
Unquestionably, the brightest, best maga 
zine for boys and girls is Liltle Folk Chil 
dren read it with the enthusiasm of youth. 
And they without harm. They 
revel in the join the clubs, and 
enter for the competitions. Writes one of 
its readers, ‘‘ My sister and I simply live 
for the time when JLiftle Folks comes out, 
und frequent disputes 
who shall be the first to read it, and finally 
we agree I am afraid 


It is as necessary 


drink. Let them 


enjoy 


stories, 


there are always 


to do so together. 


to anend. On Jane’s forefinger glittered a 
necklace of emeralds in a quaint, old- 
fashioned setting, precious stones of wonder- 
ful beauty and great price. Jane’s face was 
colourless, and her eves blazed like the 
stones. It was just such a necklace as she 
had once thought she saw on the white 
throat of the lady in the dus] 
sje 

Rupert Sloane and his daughter Kitty 
went back for a time to Number Five, 
Dollington Place, and Jane Stevenson kept 
her attic there. But at this moment the 
haunted mirror hangs over tl chimney: 
piece of the cottage at Ockleby, and the 
scenes that it retlects are very satisfying 
ones, 

Rupert Sloane has written many a suc 
cessful play since the one that made the 
world laugh at itself and took London by 
storm. His last contained a ost story, 
about which his wife is satiri merry 
She has never confessed to other soul 
in the world that she provided the copy 
our tastes differ in most thir with t] 
exception of Little 1 

With the new volume, commencing 
November, Little I oll is enteril on 
new chapter of its long and ICC 
history. It is being permanently enlarge 
there are three new serial stori by May 
Wynne, Eric Wood and Eve 1 Smit! 
and a host of interesting features. T) 
“ very little folks ’’ have a c re ection 
all to themselves, with two 1 erials of 
their very own. The Natur 1 Libr 
Clubs are in full swing, whilst v featul 
is the Dramatic Club, wit! ttle pl 
for the young folk to perform { ir themselve 

“The Editor’s Den” seer to grow 
popularity, as does also t Pet 
Pastimes Pages.” 

The boy or girl who d not know 
Little Folks is missing mething of tl 
joy of life. Buy a copy 1 f 


voung pe ople. 
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Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 
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the Future 
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Pnoto: Vandyk, Ltd, 


An Empire Problem 
By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby 


“ At the present time,’ says Dr. Saleeby, “ there are far too many 


childless or one-child marriages.’ 


HAVE been asked to give my views 

as to marriage in the future. There 

are, of course, many standpoints from 
which the subject might be considered. As 
a sociologist, interested above all else in the 
future of the race, only one of these stand 
points much concerns me—the question of 
whether or not marriage in the future will 
serve the purpose of providing the nation 
with a sufficient number of healthy children, 


Individual Happiness—or State 


Welfare 


No doubt for the man and woman who 
marry, their individual happiness or un 





He claims that this is a vitally serious 
matter for the future of the Empire. 


happiness is of infinite importance. From 
the point of view of the State, however, it is 
the children who matter. The most con- 
genial marriage can be of little benefit to the 
nation if it remains a childless one, 

At the present time there are far too many 
childless or one-child marriages: indeed, 
never before since civil registration came into 
force have our vital statistics told so gloomy 
a tale. 


More Deaths than Births 
For the last fifty years the birth-rate has 
been steadily declining. The returns for 





last year show us further on the downward 
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slope than ever before. For the first time 
on record the deaths (in the last quarter of 
1918 and first of 1919) have actually ex- 
ceeded the births! And itis at this juncture 
that the Peace Treaty adds another million 
square miles or so to our vast Empire, already 
famishing for men. 

Where are we to find the population to 
fill and hold this Empire ? If we cannot do 
this we shall lose it in the course of a genera- 
tion or so. We have won the war, but a 
combination of Russians and Germans, with 
their swarming populations, or maybe the 
even more prolific yellow races, will swamp 
us yet, and wrest the leadership of the world 
out of British hands. 

There are more Germans in 
to-day than there are Britons in 
extent of our world-wide Empire ! 

At the present moment there are but two 
sections of our British community which are 
not on the to 
labourer class 


Germany 
the whole 


die 
the 


way out—the casual 


and west of Ireland 
peasants, 


The Prolific Casual Labourer 
It is the fashion with certain people to 
decry the casual lal inferior 





Ourer cla 


Ss 


human material. The State has no business 
to encourage its propagation, they consider, 
The efficient types should be induced to 


multiply, they think, and the inferior on 
as far as possible, eliminated. 
Now I denv that 


tifically 


it has ever been 
British stock 
and permanently inferior to any 
Naturally the 


healthier, and more intelligent than 


scien 
proved that any is 
essentially 
other. children of Kensington 


are liner, 


those of the slums; their whole environ 
ment from babyhood upwards has mad 
them so. If you sent them as babies to be- 


brought up in the slums, they might soon be 
t , 


indistinguishable from many slum children 
No, to my mind the rem«e is clear. Do 
away with your slums; change the un 
favourable conditions under which the 
casual Jabourer’s children are at present 
reared, and there is every chance that they 


will develop into valuable citizen 


Still, taking thin is they are at present 
it cannot be denied that it is unfortunat 
that the very class in which t] itisfactory 
upbringing of children is difficult, and often 
quite impossible, should be the on ss on 


ly cla 


this island 


birth-rate. 





Large Irish Families 





tw 


With the Irish peasant 
very different. There, in spite of poverty, 
and the lack in many respects « 
I-nglish poor would consider ordinar 
fort, the mothers manage to 
families of healthy chik 
live and er 
ot 
partly because 


practicall 
child 


Iren, who n 
ow up into an extrem 


This iS ae inted 
the breast-feeding whicl 


men and women. 


Vv universal among tl 


a fair start in life; partly becai 


Irish mother 
partly becau e, 


rural 1 ext 


owll to 
Standard of sex-morality 1 
the Catholic parts of 
racial courges, und all 
type they bring in thei 
pm 
could 
than 


T 
among these 
here 


element 


isants., 
scarcely be 


they could contribute to the 


economic, 
, remains, « 
» who might 
t prolitic, st 
twenty ll 


mo 
lost 
; more, that is, than tl vho rem 
to the Un 
ite with bitter hatred tow 
their hearts-— 


have 
time 
to u 
emigr 
in 


enemies inst zz 





clergy were proverbia efu 
men and women they } Re- 
cently statistics wer Baptist 
minister 1 , al it t 
average ni Lber Of ¢ 1 
( yup] Wa just over oO { 
other word tllowl for ho 
not marry, a jor t ( not 
live to grow up, that ection of 
the population will be lf 
numerous In the next l th 
It was mere | ( Baptist 
ministers were selected for e test It 
Mm t just well have be \ Col 
egationalists, or Wesk if it 
been it is improbable that the result would 
have | bstanti ent The 
tenden revealed prevai { t t] 
more provident classes—cl and | 
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MARRIAGE IN THE FUTURE 





Not Mere Selfishness 





I am not going to join certain writers and 
preachers in throwing all the blame for this 
unhappy state of things on to modern love 
of luxury. In some cases there is selfishness, 
no doubt, but in many instances married 
couples would ask nothing better than to 
have three or four children—it is the hard 
conditions of present-day life which make 
it practically impossible for them to bring 
up more than one. 

Here is the kind of case which is typical of 
thousands more in the middle classes. Both 
husband and wife are thoroughly healthy 


-people, physically and mentally, and both 


come of excellent stocks. They have one 
little child. The young wife, who has the 
mother-instinct strong in her, longs to have 
more—but they simply dare not! The 
financial strain involved in bringing a child 
into the world, rearing, and educating it, is 
so great at the present day that the family 
income will not allow of their having more 
than the one, 


The Tragic Housing Question 





Nor is lack of money the only difficulty— 
the housing question is just as tragic a 
problem. Numbers of  landlords—and 
among them public bodies who ought to be 
ashamed of showing such an entire lack of 
public spirit—refuse to let to people with 
children, or at all events with more than one 
child, 

Not only does this bear cruelly on those 
who are parents already, but it is a great 
difficulty to numbers of young couples who 
want to marry but who know that if they 
do, and a child subsequently makes its ap- 
pearance, they will risk being turned out into 
the street. Yet at the same time throughout 
the length and breadth of the country a cry 
is going up for more children, and married 
folk are being denounced for not having the 
babies who, if they were born, might find 
no roof over their heads ! 

If marriage in the future is to fulfil its 
national function better than it is doing at 
present, denunciation must be superseded by 
practical measures to alter those conditions 
Which are now making parenthood difficult 
or impossible. Ifouses and flats must be 
built especially for people with growing 
families, and if private landlords do not find 
this economically feasible, public authority 


must step in and doit, The financial strain 


must be lightened where necessary so as to 
make normal-sized families no longer an 
impossible luxury for people of small or 
moderate income, 


Endowment of Childhood 
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What the exact form should be of this 
Endowment of Motherhood as some people 
call it—I myself prefer to describe it as En- 
dowment of Childhood—I am not prepared 
to say in detail. The whole question will 
have to be thoroughly studied by financial 
experts when it becomes a matter of imme- 
diate practical politics. On the National 
Birth rate Commission we are now engaged 
in laying the foundations for such a study. 
I do not think a flat rate for every child 
would be a possible plan, but the State 
should decide what is the reasonable sum 
needed to secure to a child an upbringing 
that will give it a fair chance, and 
should pledge itself that that sum will be 
forthcoming in cases w hére the parents’ own 
means cannot be properly expected to pro- 
vide it. In some instances this State con- 
tribution might perhaps take the negative 
form of an abatement of taxation, according 
to the system which we are already tenta- 
tively introducing, but which needs to be 
carried much further to have a real effect. 
In others it would have to be actual money 
payments, like the Separation Allowances of 
war-time, 


‘* A Deluge of Babies” 


Of course, such an endowment plan when 
it reaches the legislation stage will inevitably 





cause a great outcry. People will threaten 
us with a perfect deluge of babies produced 


by cal 


ulating parents greedy for the sub- 
sidy. Even if this did happen it might be 
no bad thing with the Empire needing chil- 
dren as urgently as it does, but personally | 
am convinced that there is no chance of it 
After all, no one proposes that the grants 
should be so large as to make the parents 
richer than they would be without the chil 


dren. An allowance to cover the cost of 
maintenance would not alter the fact that 
the bearing and rearing of a child inyolves 


much trouble, and is a hindrance to ease and 
self-indulgence. That being so, the selfish 
would continue to avoid it: the selfish poot 
as much as the selfish rich when the means 
of doing so had become more universally 


] 


known among them. It would be the un- 
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selfish people with a real love of children 
who would, under the system I propose, feel 
an easy mind in having three or four instead 
of the one, or none, that they are forced to 
be content with now. 

You can call such a scheme socialism if 
you like. To me it seems plain common 
sense and fairness. We pay for the making 
of our chairs and tables; why should the 
country grudge paying something for the 
infinitely more valuable human lives which 
are her greatest asset of all—that asset, 
indeed, without which she would simply 
cease to exist ? 


Four Children in Family 


I do not believe that all we can do will 
entirely reverse the modern tendency to a 
low birth-rate. Still we may do something 
to counteract it, and to bring marriage in 
the future nearer than at present to the 
first of its three purposes as given in the 
Prayer Book. I do not, of course, advocate 
a return to the old families of ten or twelve, 
with births following each other in such 
rapid succession as to be really cruel to the 
poor mother. But there is a just mean 
and the average woman is perfectly able to 
have four children, at reasonable intervals, 
without her health permanently suffering in 
the least, while her happiness is greatly in- 
creased by it. 

At one time, lad I been asked for my 
views On marriage in the future, I might have 





said a good deal about the need of a law 
demanding medical certificates from people 
about to marry so as to ensure their being 
at least free from certain very serious racial 
diseases. I still feel that if such a law could 
be really effective it would be an excellent 
thing, but I have come to doubt the prac- 
tical feasibility of it. If marriage is made 
difficult, the temptation to do without it will 
be increased. What we want is to make it 
easier, not harder. The French are just be- 
ginning to act on this principle, 


The Right Time to Marry 


The right time to marry is when we fall 





in love, and that with the average healthy 
person is generally some time in the twen- 
ties. The present-day fashion of putting 
off marriage until the woman is about thirty- 
five and the man forty or over is utterly un 
natural and unwholesome. Not only is it 
helping to decrease the birth-rate, but it is 
in great part responsible for a deplorable 
relaxation of morals being far more widely 
spread than most people who are not doctors 
imagine, 

I am not in favour of smoothing away all 
difficulties from the path of young lovers by 
a system of State dowries. Under such a 
plan nunwbers of people would marry just 
for the sake of securing the dowry, without 
ever intending to have children, But if 
young couples knew that, so long as they 
had money enough to set up a home and 
to live on themselves, the State would not 
leave them in the lurch if it came to 
be a question of providing for children, 
one great difficulty which makes many 
prudent people hesitate to marry till they 
are almost middle-aged would be out of 
the way. 


Not Narrow Patriotism 





If I have considered marriage in the 
future almost entirely from the point of view 
of whether or not it will give the Empire th« 
children it so desperately needs, it is no 
merely narrow patriotism that makes me 
take the matter thus to heart. I love our 
nation and flag, but it is not only, or even 
chiefly, of them I am thinking—it is of thi 
future of the human race. If we Anglo-Saxons 
lose that leadership of the world which is ours 
at present, it will be a misfortune to man] | 
A higher standard of justice, at once humane 
and even-handed, prevails where the Union 


Jack flies than under any other flag, wit] 
the possible exception carcely an excep 
tion, really—of the Star and Strip 
Above all, no other white race is so fit 
as the Anglo-Saxon to be trusted with the 
destiny of the backward peopl the next 
great world problem that will have to b 
solved. 


(I offer £2 2s. for the best letter from my readers on this subject. Address~— 
The Editor, THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, before 


November 22.) 
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NE dull autumn afternoon, when the « 
air was heavy with damp, old Jinnie, 


prowling round ‘her grounds,” as 
she was wont to describe the vast stretch 
of heath, saw a coach stop on the highway 
not far from her. Out of it got a woman 


who spoke earnestly to the coachman, who 
pointed out a path. It was the path that 
led to old cottage, of which the 
tip of the chimney could just be seen from 
the coachman’s seat 


Jinnie’s 


She was a prim-faced 
woman of about forty, and was _ plainly 
ill at ease. She took a few steps on the 
path, turned back, and spoke to the coach- 
man, who vigorously head. She 
stood hesitating a few moments, and then 
took to the path once more. 

Jinnie, 


shook his 


hidden from sight by furze bushes, 
hastened back, and about a hundred yards 
farther on came the path and face to 
face with the 


* Good 


on 
visitor. 
afternoon,”’ she 


said pleasantly. 
“ Dampish, bain’t it ?” 
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y ld Jimmies Brew 
Orme Agnus 


The woman gave a slight gasp. 
Good afternoon.’ 


“ Oh—yes—very ! 
Jinnie smiled. 


“You be on the road to my cot. [ll 
walk on with ’ee.” 
“Ob! are you the—the Wise Woman ? ” 


asked the other, trepidation still in her tone. 

‘Folks do call me that when they don’t 
call me an old witch,” laughed Jinnie. ‘* You 
bain’t come with a broken heart, be you ? ” 
And Jinnie leered into her face. 


‘Oh, no, no; I’m glad I met you. My 
name is Palms—Sophia Palms; and I’m 
maid to Lady Grasthill, you know, at 


Webberley Hall.” And she pointed vaguely 
the heath to the south-west. “‘ Lady 
Grasthill wants to see you very particular. 


Over 


She wants to have a talk with you, do you 
see ? She has sent her coach, and it will 


bring you back, and you'll be well paid for 
any trouble.” 
Jinnie stopped in the 


laughed. 


narrow path and 
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** Sending for me as if I was the doctor 
or the parson?” she said. ‘ Go and tell 
your missis when folks wants to see me they 
come here.” 

“But it is Lady Grasthill—Sir George 
Grasthill’s widow—who requests you. She 
couldn’t come heres’? and the maid made 
a sweep with her arm. 

** Not bedridden ?’ 

“Oh, no, but ai 

“Good day,” said Jinnie, and went on 
without looking round. The maid stood 
staring for some time before she also turned 
and went back to her coach. 

“‘ Such insolence !” she said to the coach- 
man. ‘‘ She won’t come. Says my lady 
must come here if she wants to speak to 
her. The miserable old creature !” 

“You’re lucky she didn’t curse you for 
asking,” returned the coachman grimly. 
He did not like Sophia Palms, confidential 
maid to my lady. 

Lady Grasthill said “ Insolent!” again 
and again when Sophia made her report. 

“She ought to be whipped!” she cried. 
“T don’t know what the justices are about 
to allow the scandal. The old harridan ! 
Am I to go to her? Did you tell her, 
Sophy, she would be well paid ? ” 

“Yes, m’lady ; but she laughed. 
I take the message for you 





asked Jinnie. 





Couldn’t 
m’lady ?” 
asked Sophia, who did not quite 


believe 
that her mistress wanted to consult the 
Wise Woman because she had dreamed 
three times that the church was 
down. 

Lady Grasthill shook her head and said 
“ Insolent !”’ again, and declared she would 
never go to the old hag. But the 
afternoon she 


burnt 


next 

railed at the weather be- 
tormy, and Sophia knew why. 
The next day was fine, and the coach wa 
ordered, and Lady Grasthill and 
Sophia wer 


cause it wa 


again 


driven as near as_ possible 
to the cottage on the heath. 
busy in the open, mashing elderberries for 
her celebrated cordial, when Lady Grast- 
hill, having told Sophia to wait, stalked up 
to the door. 

“Good day,” said Jinnie, going on with 


her work. ‘I did bide 


Jinnie was 
} 


at home expecting 


you.” 
I am Lady Grasthill.” 
“TI know.” 
“IT sent my coach for you to come and 
ce me.” 
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**Twas foolish,” said Jinnic. ‘ Did you 
want everybody to know@ You've brought 
that maid of yours, I sec, that be itching to 
know what have brought ’ce here. But 
come inside and sit down.”’ 

“We will talk here,” said Lady Grasthill, 
still haughty. 

“We will talk inside,” said Jinnie, lead- 
ing the way in. ‘ That maid of yours have 
long ears.” 

She placed a chair for the visitor. 

“ This cot bain’t as big as your Hall, but 
’tis clean. The only dirt be what folks 
bring here.” 

Lady Grasthill, in spite of the rebuff of 
two days ago, had expected to find an old 
woman obsequious in the presence of 
wealth, and Jinnie seemed so indifferent 
that she did not find it easy to begin. 

“You deal in charms and philtres—and 
—and things, I’m told,” she said at last. 

“Who told you that ?”’ asked Jinni 

**T have been told often,” returned Lady 
Grasthill. 

“ [T'm listening,” said Jinnic. 
your son you be come. 


” 
I’ve seen him riding 
to hounds, and he be a proper man on horse- 
back. Not a boy to be tied to hi 
High-spirited, I ’low.” 
Lady Grasthill in surprise confessed that 
it was about her son she had come. He was 
close on his 


apron-strings. 


twenty-first birthday and wa 
becoming daily less amenable to parental 
direction, though the full control cf the 
property did not pass into his hands until 


he was twenty-four. But what was troul y 
her was not that her undisputed reign at 
the Hall would cease, but that unl he 
could counteract it a ‘‘ creature’”’ would 
succeed her. She almost stuttered 


told what she feared. He, the young 
Squire, handsome and debonair, the heir 


to the Grasthill domain and much personal 
property besides, a man who could pick 
and choose among the well-born young 


ladics of two counties, had allowed himself 
to be entangled by the daughter of tl 
Harngate doctor—the daughter of 

village apothecary, as Lady Grasthill put it. 

“Dr. Restmore ?”’ queried Ji 

Lady Grasthill nodded. 

“IT know him. A clever man, ’specially 
with broken bones. I’ve seen the maid. 
A real pretty maid. I saw her driving her 
father last week.” 

“What I know is,” retorted Lady 








hill, ‘she has cunningly entangled Hubert 
and the infatuation must be broken. There 
are others more pretty in his own class.” 

Jinnie shook her head. 

“Young blood! Young blood! I know 
nothing that can be stronger than young 
blood when it be heated over a maid or a 
man.” 

“Well, I’ve come to you to help, and will 
pay you well,” returned Lady Grasthill in 
a tone which implied she had not come to 
listen to Jinnie’s philosophising. ‘* Haven’t 
you any charms that would make him hate 
ber?” 

Jinnie shook her head slowly with a smile. 

“Well, give me something that would 
spoil her beauty. There are such things, I 
know.” 

“You want something safe, I ’low,” said 
Jinnie dryly, ‘‘for you could spoil her 
beauty with your fingers. But if your boy 
do 1eally love her he’ll marry her in spite 
of a marred face—marry her the more be- 
cause of it ; and you don’t want a generation 
of ugliness at the Hall. If she really have 
ler fingers on his heart, if she was pitted 
so deep as a cup with smallpox he’ll marry 
her.” 

*T don’t believe he is in love with he rs 
it is only an infatuation he persists in to 
vex me because I want him to marry 
Honor Moigne, Lord Delwood’s daughter.” 

“But you bain’t sure? Afore we can do 
anything we shall have to consult his stars. 
Can you tell me the year, month, day, hour, 
and exact minit he was born ? ” 

“Yes,” said Lady Grasthill eagerly. ‘ It 
was at a minute past five on November 
the twenty-first. The day was a Wednes- 
day.” : : 

Then he will be of age on th 
first of next mont “ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Afore I go any further in this business 
I shall have to find out about his stars ; 
they'll tell me if he really is in love with 
all his heart and whether anything will 
alter him. Come again next Monday. 
, and minit 


twenty- 


¢ 


hy 
il 


You don’t know the dav, tim 
of the maid’s birth 
“No, but I could try to find out if it 


”» 


is necessary. 
‘I can do without it, but ’twould be a 
help. Next Mond iy at three o’clock you'll 
find me here.” 
Lady Grasthill ro 
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“Tam disappointed. I thought I should 
leave gold on your table and carry some- 
thing back with me that would end my 
anxieties,” 

“You can leave the gold if you’m so 
minded, but we be all as our stars fixed for 
us. You was born under a lucky star, or 
Sir George would never have followed his 
King to Brighton.” 

Lady Grasthill started and flushed, but 
with an effort she kept silent. She did not 
think in Dorsetshire it was known that she 
was the niece of a Brighton hotel-keeper 
whose darkly handsome face and provoca- 





tive manner had captured Sir George even 
as a pretty face was enchaining Sir George’s 
son. She coldly said “ Good day” and 
walked out of the house without leaving 
anything on the table. 

Jinnie, chuckling, watched her go. 

*“ A very fine lady!” she 
once as she watched the 
sight. 


aid more than 
coach out of 


Jinnie for the next three days wandered 
farther than usual from her cottage, loiter- 
ing on the road and the field-paths that led 
to Harngate. She was looking for a young 
man with a frank, open face, who by all 
had particular business at Harn- 
gate, and on the third day she met him 
in the church fields. 


else in sight, and she 


¢ Wn 
accounts 


There was no one 
waited at a gate 
till he came up. He had not his usual 
cheerful expression, though only a few 
minutes before he had left Dorothy Rest- 
more. His mother for some days had 
ceased her campaign against the girl to 
whom h 
a relief to mi 


plighted, and though it was 
the sneers, the railings, the 


tearful appeals, the angry vituperations, 


which were all tried in turn, he knew her 
well enough to believe that she had not 
changed, but wa plotting against his 
happiness. Ile preferred open warfare to 
mining. Dorothy also was distressed. That 
afternoon she had said it would be better 


if she never saw him again, and then had 
wept, and he did not find it easy to comfort 
her and reassure her. 

“Good day,” said Jinnie as he came up 
to the gate. 

He made a gesture to acknowledge the 
without a word. 
‘Good day,” said Jinnie again. ‘* You 


greeting, but was passit 


opurmenrms 


ts 
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“IT hope you was nicer and pleasanter to 
the pretty maid this afternoon,” she laughed. 

“What do you know about it or my 
doings ?” he asked in the same tone. 

“ They call me Jinnie, the Wise Woman 
of the heath,” she said with a cunning look. 
“I know things that ke hidden. I 
know what skeletons be in cupboards that 
be never opened. I can tell you lots of 
things. I know the minit you 
came into the world. ’TIwas one minit after 
five on a Wednesday morning, and I do 
know what the stars have to say about a 
man that was born then. Cross my palm 
with silver, and I'll tell you what the stars 
do tell. You were born at a lucky or 
unlucky hour, according as you do what 
the stars do tell. I’ve beén looking for ’ee 
for three days to tell, because the time be 
ripe.” 

He looked at her closely. 

“Oh, I’ve heard about you, but I don’t 
believe in nonsense of that kind,” he said 
with a shake of his head, as if to signify 
that she would not impose upon him. 

“This be your hour, young gen’leman,” 
she said, pointing her finger at him. ‘* When 
life goes awry just think on this afternoon.” 
And she turned as if to go away. 

“ Here,” he said; and as she turned back 
again he laughingly took some coins from 
his pocket. “Is that big enough?” he 
asked, holding up a crown piece. 

“Twill do,” she said gravely, and, taking 
his hand, gazed at it. ‘‘’Tis written ther 
and in the stars,” she said at last. “ But 
I doubt if you’m the man to follow your 
Fate.” 

“What is it ?” he asked. 


do 


do very 


“She be a pretty maid, but looks don’t 
last. I was a maid with good looks at on 
time.” 

He could not he Ip a smile. 

“Tis true,” said Jinnie, ‘ A’ breath, 
and prettiness be gone.” 

‘She has more than looks,” said the 


young man proudly. 

“Vit for the place you want to put he1 
in? ’’ queried Jinnie. 

“She is honouring me, and not I her,” 
he said, somewhat astonished at himself 
that he was speaking so freely. 

Jinnie nodded, satisfied. 

“I hoped so,” she said. 
fcllow your Fate as ‘twas 
the beginning. 


nis The n 


written 


you 
{from 


Take her away and marry 











her in secret as soon as it can be done | 
If you want her you will have to marry . 
her in secret or not at all. The moon is a 
five days old this day. If you bain’t : 
married afore it do begin to wane you'll 

never marry her.” 


He looked at her impressed, but 
smile on his face. 

* You’re letting——” he began, but Jinnie 
interrupted him, and held out the 
piece. 


with a 


crown 


“ Let the maid sleep with this under her 
pillow till you put the golden ring on her 
finger. ’Twill bring her luck. You can 
bring it back to me when you come and 
tell me you be wed.” | 


“ What -”’ he began, 
by her refusal of money. 


much impresse: 


“Not another word from me till you do 
come to tell me you was man enough for 
vour Tate,’ she said, and turned away 


She went at a very qui k pace for so old 
and bent a woman, and did not look \ 


She chuckled all the way hom ** A very 
fine lady!” she muttered again and again 
as she chuckled. 
sje 
On the day fixed Jinnie remained at ! 
and received Lady Grasthill at the appointed 


time. She 


asked her to sit down, and spok« 

olemnly. 
“IT have 

“and he 


thinking of. 


tudied hi tars,” 
cain’t be turned in the way you’m 
His stars do say he 


till death do them part,” and looked at 


her a moment 

Lady Grasthill’s face howed her 
appointment. 

“Then what can be don ’ she asked, 
ilmost truculently. 

* De you really hate the maid ?’”’ aske 
Jinnie, poking her fire of wood and fur 

** She shall not marry my s« - 


ladyship with vehemence. 
“They will 
much you do hate her.” 
ae her dead than 
to Hubert, the designing creature! . . 
and she w quits 
poke my mind. 


cleave; it « 
rather ce 
went to see her one day, 
when I 

Jinnie was still poking her fire, t] 
of which her 
like. 

* I could give 


a plass of 


insolent to me 


mack face look more witch 
‘ee something . 
wine, say, that would start a 


8 






maid in a decline 
. . « a decline that 
couldn’t be 
stopped.” 

“Oh, could you ?” 
said Lady Grasthill 
eagerly. 

A decline,” re- 
peated Jinnie, “ to 
fade away like the 
leaf in autumn. Her 
father be a doctor, 
but I ’low none of 
they doctors have 
physic that be so 
strong as my physic. 
’Twould be a decline, 
poor maid; look— 
see—a real decline. 
’Tis sad to see the 
young and _ pretty 
getting ready to don 
a shroud!” And 
Jinnie peered up 
again with cunning 
eyes. 

“Let me _ hear 
what you can do,” 
was the impatient 
response, and there 
was a hard glitter in 
her ladyship’s eyes. 

“But how the 
maid be to get it? 
You'll have to be 
nice to her and ask 
her to the Hall, and make ’em_ believe 
you have softened. And offer her a glass 
of wine to pledge the happy day.” 

“I can manage that,” said the visitor 
with a touch of impatience. 

“’Twould need very careful brew,’’ went 
on Jinnie. ‘‘ When the moon be at the 
full 1 gather the herbs, and at midnight 
the third day of its wane I shall brew. 
Don’t ’ee see?” with a horrid chuckle. 
“As the moon do decline be the right 
time for a brew of that sort. From sunset 
ull sunrise it will have to simmer. And 
you'll have to help. You'll have to sit up 
that night and watch the moon across the 
heavens, as you be the one to use it. If 
‘tis cloudy you'll watch all the same, 
and you won’t have no luck if you 
don’t get at least one peep at her in the 
Sky.” 
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face look more witch-like 
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‘“* The flames of the fire made her Drawn by 


” H Coler 


“VTll do it!” came the low but deter- 
mined response. 

“And ‘twill cost a lot. Ten golden 
pieces.” 

“Vl pay, of course.” 

“And when you come to fetch it the 
next day you'll bring your Bible with ’ee, 
and you'll take oath that never will you 
let it be known that you had anything 
here.”’ 

“ Yes, yes; I don’t mind that.” 

Jinnie rose and stood with a pointing, 
almost menacing finger. 

“ If you want to draw back you must 
do it before the moon touches her full. 
When I have brewed ’tis yours, whether 
you fetch it or not. Brewed, ’tis your 
brew!” And Jinnic’s tone was sinister. 

“Oh! I shan’t draw back,” and by her 
face it did not seem as if she would. 
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Jinnie watched her away, as usual. 

“Goes to church every Sunday in her 
coach, and a footman to carry her Bible 
and Prayer Book for her,” she muttered. 
“If she lived in the parish, parson would 


have his kne under her table—and drink 
her wine.’ She laughed aloud. ‘‘I did 
how him the devil in fine gen’leman’s 
clothes; I could show him to him now 
in fine lady’s.” 

Ro 


There came a knock a door alter 
dark, and she opened it to Sir Hubert. 
She was sitt I 


ing with only the ht from 
her faggot fire, mu her pper of 


potato baked in the ashes, and butter- 


milk. 
“Oh, I see,” she said, when she had 
peered into his face. ‘‘ Come in. ‘Tis to 
give me back the crown, I ’1 

“* Yes,” he said with a smile 

“Come and sit down opposite. If you’d 


4 


like a roasted tatie, rake one out. ‘That one 
in the middle there be done.” 
He sat down, but declined the potato 
and produced the crow 
“Then you did it ?”’ she asked. 
“On Tucsday—at Westchester. 
the vicar of St. John’s there well 
*“You’m a sensible man.” 5 went to 
her cupboard and got out her cordial and 
two mugs. “ We'll drink to luck,” she 
said; “ but the luck be all right. You 
haven’t done many sensible things in your 
time, but this be the most sensible. I'v 
been finding out things, and she’m a maid 
that be clever and 1 If so be you'll 
be guided-by her, you'll prosper. TH re’s 
all the luck 1 t be come to you.” 
He took a sip of the « rdial also, and 


n 
Ii. 


I know 


then said: 

“Tell t | = id y tak c 
nuch int t 1 my ; L have 
promised you nothin ” 

ek t in you i Sys 

* But do ye ] vy her ? 

pe » | her father | 1} \v 
her mother,” returned Ji “And 
th ta l to ‘ 

* You'll ne belie , 
] aid th a 1 eo 1 t i 
culty in persu s he 

*** Twas in the star yu l V our 
’ with he lt 1 ] t, LI should 

v to the 1 1 mesclf.” 





*‘ Anyhow,” he said, putting his hand 


in his pocket, “I feel I owe you a great 
deal for your trouble and advice.” 

Jinnie with a gesture refused. 

“We'll talk of that another day,” she 
said. ‘* You have to listen to me, careful 
and hear what the stars do tell. There be 
a change coming in they that don't lik 
your bride. One of these days, afore long, 
she will ask ’ee to bring the maid to the 
Hall to see her. She’ll tell ’ee she do want 
to sce what sort of maid she really be you 
be running after-——’” 

Sir Hubert stared and then laughed 

“Come!” he said. 

‘Come, listen to me,” Jinnie interrupted 
in her turn, ‘ She'll let you see that she 
bain’t going to fight against ’ce any 
and she’ll get glasses and pledge you in 
her best wine.” 

“ jinnie,” he said laughing, ‘ you ar 
talking at random.” 

She got up, and from her cupboard got 
Out a glass globe. 

“I did see it all there the night afor 
last,” she said, pointing to the crystal. 
“IT had it out in the starlight, and th 
Stars do tell the truth. . . . When you 
three have emptied your glasses of good luck 
you'll say: ‘ Thank you, Mother; I dare 
tell you now this be my wife, and we’ve been 
married for a week or a fortnight, or what 
it may be. If you tell it afore, you’ll | 
your luck,” 

“Tf you hadn’t told me—— 

“Don’t you want to see the 1 1 to 
night?” interrupted Jinnie. ‘‘ Then 
your ways now.” 

**T should like—— 

“Go,” said Jinnie sharply. “ If 
cain’t mind what I have told ’ee I'll tel 
it again, but if you don’t do it to t 


and tittle you’ll break your | 
is Worse to my thinking, break you te 


rack,” 


“It seems a brittle kind of luck he 


laughed. 
“*Tis—very, just now,” retorted Jinni 


‘Shut the door after ’ec.” 
se 
On the appointed day Lady Grasthill 


came to the cottage for the essence. }1 


manner to her was abrupt and not at all 


irteous. 


































” 


“ Did you watch up all last night ? ’’ she 
asked. 

“ Yes, till daylight.” 

“Have you brought your Bible ?”’ 

Lady Grasthill brought it out. 

“Now swear that whatever do happen 
you'll never tell you did see me or did have 
anything from me.” 

Her ladyship swore. 

“ And the money ? ” 

My lady produced her purse and laid 
ten gold pieces on the table. Jinnie picked 
them up and put a tiny bottle in their 
place. 

‘’Tis a strong brew,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
‘twill only answer in a glass of wine 
—red wine for choice.” She held it 
up to the light—a milky fluid. ‘‘ The 
colour of Death,” she said with her 
chuckle. ‘‘’Tis almost tasteless. <A 
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‘You still see that girl, I believe ? ” 
‘“Yes, Mother,” he said quictly. 


‘ 





‘I can’t change you : 

‘‘T love her with my whole heart, do you 
see, Mother? I wish——’” 

She interrupted impatiently. 

‘Then it is no use for me to oppose any 
longer. Bring her to see me to-morrow 
afternoon. . . . Itis time you were settled, 
do you see 2?” 

‘‘I will bring her,” he 
quiet tone. His quietness 


aid in the same 
puzzled her. 














little bit sweet —that be all. Three 
drops be enough. You might ’’—with ff 
a quick, furtive glance—‘ like to try 
the rest somewhen.”’ 
“De i “tie 
“ Don’t put that and 4 
your Bible in the same f 
pocket,” cried Jinnie 
almost with a scream. 
“You'd be cursed !’’ 
“T—I won't,” said 
Lady Grasthill, startled 
by Jinnie’s manner. 
“ And now begone !”’ 
cried Jennie in a fierce, 
peremptory tone. “ Go, 
for the devil’s sake !”’ 
And she almost pushed 
her ladyship out and 
shut and barred the 
door on her. She took 
the gold coins and 
placed them on _ the 
table and laughed till 
the tears ran down her 
cheeks. “A fine lady!” ‘© * Why—Mother !’ cried Hubert in alarm save Se 


she said to her cat. 
“ Thinks — she have 
poison in her pocket, and ’tis all in her 
heart!”” And she laughed again as she 
gathered up the money. 


<Je 


and sprang to her aid ’’—y 


She did not know that he was almost be- 


wildered at the fulfilment of Jinnie’s pro 


phecy. But he went gladly to his wife to 
tell her that that of which he had been fore- 


warned was coming tri 











Hubert Grasthill was not at all surprised The next afternoon was a glorious winter 
when his mother said to him the next . day. The sun shone, the air sparkled, and 
afternoon ; the drawing-room which he led his wife 
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was flooded with sunshine. 


Hubert thought 
the glory-flooded room was a fit setting 


for her. She was nervous over the ordeal, 
but love had painted her cheeks and bright- 
ened her eyes, and gave her the courage and 
dignity of a young queen. 

‘““ Welcome home | ’’ Hubert had whispered 
as they entered the hall door. 

Lady Grasthill entered the drawing-room 
a few minutes after them. 

“ And this is the girl for whom my son 
deserts his mother ?” she said in a playful 
tone. “La,la! It must be, I suppose, my 
dear. Wilful folks must have their way, 
and Hubert is right in one thing at any 
rate—you are very pretty.” And she gave 
the secret bride the kiss of Judas. 

They sat down anti chatted for a few 
minutes, not easily, but with some anima- 
tion. Lady Grasthill did most of the talk- 
ing, chiefly about the weather and _ its 
vileness until the last few days 

‘“ Hubert must bring you to dine with me 
to-morrow,” said Lady Grasthill. ‘‘ I have 
a headache this afternoon, and you will 
have to excuse me. But wait!’ And she 
left the room. 

She returned in a few minutes with three 
glasses of wine. 

“We must drink a glass to the occasion,” 
She said, her face flushed and her eyes 
glittering. She handed a gla from the 
tray first to the girl and then to her son. 
They touched glasses on the mother’s 
initiative and drank her pledge: “ To 
happiness !’ 

Hubert’s face had paled as his mother 
entered with the tray, and he was feeling 
very His hand shook a little as 
he took his glass and drained it, but he 
smiled as he put his arm round Dorothy. 

“ Mother, I can tell you now, because I 
know you will forgive me. 


nervous. 


We were married 


at Westchester on the fifteenth. This is 
my wife, dear Mother.” And he held 
Dorothy’s hand up on which shone the 


wedding ring. 





Lady Grasthill’s face paled, and then 
flushed, and her smile seemed to freeze into 
a horrible grin. 

*“ Wife |”? she mumbled, and clutched at 
her throat and tottered. 

““ Why—Mother ! ” cried Hubert in alarm, 
and sprang to her aid. He was just in time 
to catch her, and with Dorothy’s help got : 
her on a couch. Her face distorted 
by a horrible one-sided grin. He called 
Sophia and the butler, and they got het 
on her bed, helpless and inert and making 
weird noises, The groom went galloping 
for Dorothy’s father, who came to tell tl 
that it was paralysis of the left side of tl 
body, and time would tell if there would b 
any betterment. 


was 


<SJe 


The next day Hubert went with a grim 
face to Jinnie’s cottage, but met her som 
distance from it. 

“What do you 
sternly. 

She looked at him with a smile. 

‘TI know lots of things.” 

* How did you know all this 


know ?” he demanded 


2?” he asked 


with the same sternness. “ I am going to 
get to the bottom of it, I warn you. | 


heard from Sophy Palms that my mother 
visited you. What took place at 
visit ?” 

“Your mother came to see 
her heart was troubling her, and the doctor 
could do nothing for it Het 
a bad way.” 

He looked at her for some time. 

“Well, what did you do?” 


me becau 


4 


heart was in 


Jinnie met his gaze with a hard look, her 
eyes seeming to shrink to pin-point I 
gave her good advice, but ’twas too late to 
cure her, and ’twas her heart that | 
brought her low.’”’ She put her s! 
finger on his arm and spoke in tor tha 
seemed almost threatening. ‘‘ You go hom: 


to your wife and be thankful.” 


that left him 











O revert to that insistent question (on 

which I touched last month)—the 

meaning and object of unmerited 
suffering—here are some suggestive ideas 
from my own son, who is a minister and 
given to deep thought on such matters, 
He says: 

The illustration from the Gobelins 
lapestry seemed to me very apt and I have 
derived help from it. If we could under- 
stand fully these mysteries, moral life as we 
at present know it would not be possible. 
But still 1 do feel we can see gleams of light 
which at any rate convince that there 7s 
1 meaning though we cannot fully grasp 
it. We naturally feel this less when in 
actual experience of or contact with ex- 
treme pain. But it is not then that we can 
giveareally balanced judgment of anything. 


Not God’s Way 


It seems clear that pain of this sort 
is not God’s way of things, but somehow 
the result of our refusal of His way. If that 
is SO, it may well be better for Him to 


permit even this than not to permit us to be 





at all. We cannot of course expect to see 
ul the links in a chain by which many 


people’s various sins bring about (amongst 
many Other effects) disease and distress. 
but I feel it is a rational hypothesis. Take, 
lor instance, the case of consumption. It is 
practically certain that it is al] preventable ; 
if it is not prevented, it is not possible to 
blame it to God. In other cases, the 
connection may at present be less obvious, 
yet none the less real. 

The question still haunts of course 
Whether, even so, the innocent should, as 
1s So often the case, bear the brunt. But 
the further consideration then forces itself 
forward that we do know it is often by seeing 
the effects upon others of his sin, that a 


Manis pulled up. Jf human nature is worth 


aving however far it has gone, one can see 
an extreme case must require an extreme 
experience. I can conceive that*one who 





Why does God 
Allow Suffering ? 
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The Problem of the Ages 
By 
John Oxenham 


had suffered the most awful agony tempor- 
arily might himself or herself later on 
know it had been well worth it—for it had 
meant the winning of someone else in the 
long run. Of course it is only in the per- 
spective of eternity, that one can argue 
so. But that is implicit in the thought of 
God,” 

There is certainly food for thought there, 
but it does not answer my persistent Why ? 


Personal Experiences 





And here is another deeply thoughtful 
letter from my friend Armel O’Connor of 
Mary’s Meadow, just returned from high 
service in Palestine. He says: 

““You ask me why such a lovely soul 
should undergo such agonies, and I will try 
very humbly and diffidently to answer you, 
and to give you the reason that seems to me 
definite and sutficient, but which is difficult 
to explain to another. To begin with, I 
must explain myself and my ideal, and one 
or two personal experiences. So don’t 
think me egotistical. 

“T think it is Ruysbroeck who says 
that ‘ Suffering is the one safe way’ to God. 
Now my ideal is to accept suffering when it 
comes, to bear it willingly, and to ofter thanks 
for it. Sometimes, when the agony is great, 
overwhelming, One must cry out and murmur. 
But all that does not matter, the important 
thing is that the real self desires to praise 
God at all times, in agony as well as in 
extreme joy. Also one unites one’s suffer 
ings of mind and body to the sufferings of 
Christ—and, I can vouch for it, greater than 
the pain, and in spite of involuntary cries and 
even upbraidings, is a divine joy, an actual 
certainty that one is sharing the sufferings 
of the Divine Man, 


Mightier than Pain 


““ Here you will naturally say, ‘ But how 
do you know ?—It is easy to state certain 
things. Have you experienced them your- 
self, or like the preacher, are you making 
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use of a text that 


is only verbally con- 
And so I am bound to speak of 
endured agony, and great 


vincing ?’ 
myself. I have 
agony, and | know also what is mightier than 
an 
hospital. The 
the pain 
but I remember 
uin—‘ Now, I 
pain.’ The 
lasted three 


pain. Some underwent 
operation in a London 
did not 
was indescribably violent, 
muttering and 
the soul, the essence of 
violence of the pain 
days and three nights, and morphia had no 
effect, but I can say that I even then 
realised that it was suffering. The 
se ond experience was in Palestine, when in 
the dark, over stony ground, I helped to 
carry a wounded rly ten 
We lost our way. The agony, after a while, 
of the slings was so great that I prayed for 
death. I do not think I could imagine a 
fatigue so full of torture. Even then, I had 
a kind of a separate comfort, and knew that 
everything was for the best. 


years ago I 


anzsthetic act, 


over Over ag 
know 
extreme 


worth 


olficer ne miles. 


in- 
experienced doctor put strong carbolic into 
an open wound in my leg. It burned 
so terribly that the hich, the 
tissues were destroyed, and for ten days I 
had no rest night or day—and I had over 
three months in hospital. No one else could 
the I, in 
a desperate way, knew that everything was 
all right, and God is tenderness, pity, mercy, 

Now, I firmly hold 
natures have the gift of love to 
xtent that it must, to 
piritualised, purified, be proved and trained. 
And there is no greater training than in the 


“The third experience was when an 


steam rose 


realise intense unbearable pain. 


and Everlasting Love. 
that some 
become 


such an 


y that Love 
is school; to know passionately 


school of suffering. To believe 


1 


rules tl 

that suffering does not necessanly mean 

sorrow, and to feel gloriously sure that 

Christ does not for one moment desire our 
onic ull this knowledge changes one’s 


life and makes everlasting beauty every- 








“ Think how your friend’s bearing of pain 
has helped others to a nubler, more selfless 
outlook on life. She must have taught 
many how to live ; and from what you tell me, 
I know she had the secret of happiness. 
And now, only now, will I suggest comparing 
timal pains, and eternal bliss. How the 
pain dwindles; as one meditates it dis- 
appears, and only Love is, and one hears 
the echoing words of Juliana of Norwich: 
* Allis well.’ ” 


The Way Christ Trod 
I do not see that we can get much further 


in the matter. 
to do so—yet. 





Perhaps we are not meant 
But, if the sight of suffering 
be necessary to turn sinners from their sin 
it still seems inexplicable that the innocent 
should have to be used for that purpose. It 
does not seem just, yet we cannot reconcik 
injustice \ ith the love of God. 

Still—that was the way Christ 
though even He at times hardly un 
it Himself and cried 
from it. 

Undoubtedly, if man had accepted God’s 
way, much, perhaps most, of the suffering 
of life would have been avoided. And one 
cannot but wonder how mankind would hav« 
fared without it. 

If man would accept God’s way now tl 
world would be transformed. Meanwhile the 


trod, 


lerstood 


out for deliverance 


innocent suffer and none can say why it 
should be so. That pain and _ suffering 


purify, one cannot doubt. But the puzzk 
is that so often these fall to the lot of 
who, so far as we can judge, do not need 
the purification. it 
<Jo 
Praver 
elp us, O Lord, to do our part to bring 
Thy tingsbip in the bearts of men, For 
then Thy Will, whicb ts Perfect Love, 
Sball rule on cartb as it docs in beaven. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen, 























Has Education 
Failed 7? 


The nation is spending a million a 
of “ Business and Commerce” 


S a taxpayer it interests me to know 
that in recent Civil Service estimates 
provision was made for the spending 

of about five-and-twenty millions sterling 
in the United Kingdom upon education, 
science and art. Since then, and quite 
rightly too, the remuneration paid to school 
teachers has been materially increased, so 
that next year the Parliamentary grant 
must inevitably be raised. 

But this is only half the sum that public 
education is costing. To the above amount 
must be added the contributions of counties 
and boroughs in the form of rates, other 
receipts from local education authorities and 
sundry endowments. 


A Million a Week 


Thus, on the most reasonable basis pos- 
sible, one may tot up a bill invoicing public 





education to the country at a cool million 
a week, or one quarter of our normal 
national revenue, which was just under two 
hundred millions in the financial year 1913 
1OT4. 

As a plain business man, viewing the 
matter quite impartially from the standpoint 
ofa profit and loss account, I ask the simple 
question : After a trial of thirty vears, has 
public education failed ? In other words, 
is the nation obtaining any real tangible 
return for the colossal sums of money 
expended ? ; 


A Costly Fetish and Shibboleth 


Personally, although quite open to con- 





viction, I am very much inclined to regard 
all this elementary education as an alarm- 
ingly costly fetish and shibboleth, and I 
wonder just where it is all going to end. 

As a controversial subject education 
middle nor 
termination, and I am aware of the 


possesses neither beginning, 
dangers 


week upon education. 





Sguandering the Nation’s Millions 
on Poor Schooling 


By Arthur Brooke 


The author 


claims that it is being wasted. 


besetting those who will at 
against. 

At the same time, I have ventured to 
enter the cost of free schooling above on 
the debit side of the account. Can anyone 
set down in hard facts the credit side, express- 
ing the good that modern education has done 
to make people happier, more prosperous, 
less dependent upon others or intellectually 
healthier ? 

From the point of view of the business 
man the boys who come forward to-day 
to take their stand on the lowest rung of 
the ladder of commerce are (1) profoundly 
ignorant, (2) totally deficient in manners 
and address 3) the per ition of mental 
mediocrity coupled with an unwarranted 
self-satisfaction. 


Ignorant Girls and Illiterate Boys 





So far the girls are concerned, they are 


usually more ignorant than the boys in 





everyday affairs, seldom willing to take 
a tithe of the interest in their work that 
they do in che .p finery, completely obliviou 
to such matters as office discipline. 

The ( Lr sweep 4 tatel { yet the V 
can b pported by f In the City of 
London a large tirm wit! great many sub- 
department and con tly much in 
ternal routi work, rubbed along through 
the war with « e girl Within a short 
time of the armistice, however, this firm, 
think to resume its lormer system ol 
traini young 1 a t a supply of 
ottice le ] ol ndid es not o1 
could write |] OW except in bl 
letters like those of the typewriter. 

Apparently in the under some of 
the counci the o1 calligrapl ] 
fallen completely out of the curriculum 
whilst this system of printing is | 
develop It } v t} 
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of the outlines of italic letters in some plastic 
medium, and, as a headmaster said to me, 
in its subsequent application it ‘‘ brings out 
the child’s that by the 
time he is 18 or 20 he develops his own 





individuality, so 


stvle of handwriting ! 

No wonder boys and girls are now going 
to be kept at the Council schools until they 
are 16 years of age and that for some time 
after they will be compelled to attend 
continuation classes. 

On the various fighting fronts during the 

the 
of letters. 


war the daily hobgoblin of subaltern 
the censoring In 
a social sort of way the task was a horrid 
one, from a mental standpoint it was a 
painful outrage. 
can be 


otlicer was 


Nothing moré convincing 
imagined to condemn utterly and 
completely our present system of education 
or to prove that we are wasting millions of 
pounds every year, 


Soldiers who could not Write 





In one section of a company known to 
the writer men out of 
sixty made their marks on the pay-roll, for 
literally they could not their own 
Of these six men one was an oldster 
who had passed the three-scor 
given a 


no fewer than six 

write 
names ! 
mark but 
the 
remaining five were between 18 and 30, and 


false age enlistment; 


on 


two of them were under 20. 


But apart from actual illiteracy, the letters 


of 50 percent. of our soldiers were appalling 


in their almost illegible writing (making 


due allowance for the conditions under 
which they were written), their quaint 
spelling and ludicrous grammar, and their 


extraordinary diction. ‘True, many of them 
expressed clever ideas, but 


the 


so crudely that 
letters suggested at once that here were 


cases where a few sound lessons in writing 
and dictation would have proved exceedingly 


fruitful, 


Ignorant Domestics 





It is much the same with women Insert 


an advertisement in a new 


paper for a girl 
hop assistant, for a domestic servant, even 
for a girl clerk, and the replies you receive 
will amaze you, for in a great many of the 
cases the writers might never have been 
taught at all to pen a letter 
Whilst L am fully iware that the mere 
abilit tO compose a lette rammatt Hy 








lence 


and clearly is no criterio1 of the exce 
or otherwise of an education, I stick 

point, that the majority of boy and 
recruits to the army of commercial 
leave the Council 


to my 
girl 
workers 


schools totally unfitted 


for the office, whereas twenty years ago every 
office boy could at least write laboriously in 
a bold roundhand, keep the postages book, 


and incorporate with his work an alertness 
and civility that is lacking to-da‘ 

Yet, now, 
desk and office, I am 5 
only skirted round the problem, and that 


] } 


even having dealt with the 


CONSCLOUS 


“ 


in these advanced days perhaps the fewer 
people who earn their livings in the count 
house the better. 

Let us examine the point of view of th 
works manager of a big factory in th 
Midlands, 





Education Hopelessly Overdone 


‘A liberal education,’”” he said to m 
«should certainly be the birthright of ever 
British child, but education is being hope 
lessly overdone nowadays. Boy l gir 
entering the factory to-day | 
heads so mazed and. confused 


smattering of all sorts of subje 
minds cannot assimilate the first pr 


of what, after all, is to be their life work 

“You mean they cannot « 
taught ?’’ I asked. 

Exactly,” camethereply. “1 

advaftced scheme of education t] 
their poor little brains addled 
of undigested tit-bits from a score of se] 
studies, so that they are in a state of menta 
dyspepsia. And not only are the 
to teach, but their outlook on wor { evel 


” 


kind is distorted. 


“In what way ?” I inquired 
“Socialism gone mad, 


friend, acidl\ ‘not the calm 


point of view of a student of pr 


freedom, but a rabid, tub-thumy f 
loctrine that Jack is even bett 
master, that if every worker doe 


more workers will tind emplo 
there is no dignity at all in la 1 
uch stuff and nonsense. 

And,” he concluded, “ if you want to 


put your finger on the cause ot a 


of the industrial unrest of to ol 
education 
This is just a point of view, wl 


right or wrong I do not 











with it, yet it has a bearing on the success 
or failure of our present educational system 
and is well worthy of consideration. 


Making a Creed of it 





What we have most to fear, in my opinion, 
is that education will in this country 
become too much of a creed. Peering back 
through the dense haze of the war I can see a 
Germany where at the age of 12 every little 
boy had his trade or profession chosen for 
him by his parents or guardians, Already 
he had had pumped and forced into him 
the three R’s of his education, and if at 12 
it was decided that he was to be a plumber 
then for the remainder of his school life he 
learnt nothing but plumbing. 

In those times before the war one of 
the greatest arguments for free education’s 
ever-widening extension was the German 
Empire. Its national efficiency was in 


stanced on every occasion in controversial 


debates, and the reason given for progress 
invariably its amazing system of publi 


teaching. 


What Germany's “Education” Led to 





And what was the result ? 

Of all the belligerents which in its methods 
of warfare was the most cruel, the most 
bestial 2 Which nation murdered Nurse 
Cavell, sunk the JLustiania, slaughtered 
babies ?> Whose soldiers were the most feared 
by the women of the invaded territories ? 

The answer to these questions is, The 
German Empire Its bespectacled, high- 
browed, academical sons, steeped in educa- 
tion, became the modern Huns of Attila. 
furned out from the great State schools 
like so many pots from one mould, they 
were mere automatons, so over-educated 
that they reverted to type and earned for 
themselves a name such as even their savage 
incestors might have dreaded to bear. 

So much for the vaunted scholastic 
superiority of Germany as compared with 
other world powers. If education could do 
no better for her than to win the re putation 


she will carry for all time, then in her case 
it must inevitably have failed completely. 
Nor would it be going too far to say that, in 


a totally different sense, Ancient Greece 
educated herself to such a standard that 
she became » self-satistied as to lose her 
pride of plac 


HAS EDUCATION FAILED ? 


Robbing the Middle Classes 








But the spread of modern elementary 
and secondary education in this country 
has more at its door than the production of 
pupils unfitted to take up their life’s work. 
Classes there must always be in any com- 
munity, and the present-day Council school 
is robbing the middle classes—poor, squeezed 
buffer state !—of its one educational ewe 
lamb, the private school. Very shortly 
there will be only two classes of school— 
the real Public School for the sons and 
daughters of the rich, and the elementary 
and secondary institutions for those who 
are not rich. In between there will be 
nothing. 

That this is to be regretted there can 
be but little doubt. Just as the middle 
classes of the pre-war days represented a 
backbone, so was there an undeniable 
character-forming stability about the private 
school, Besides its teaching of the common- 
place subjects it fashioned a soul for some- 
thing better than mere money-grubbing ; 
it taught manliness and womanly grace ; it 
had a care for real religion, which is sadly 
neglected in so many Council schools ; and 
it turned out men and women who were not 
of a trade-marked mediocrity. 


Freezing Out the Private Teachers 





By raising wages alone the councils 
will draw teachers from the private schools, 
but long before this step was forced upon 
them by what is virtually a trade union of 
school teachers the process of freezing-out 
was well advanced; and considering that 
proportionately the middle class paid more 
than other classes for the upkeep of the 
State school, it has greater reason to be 
resentful. 

With free meals for hungry children in our 
great centres of industry, free boots it need 
be, and even with free public conveyences 
for children who live a long way from school, 
everyone must agree. That free medical 
and dental examination and free clinics are 
bound inevitably to produce a finer race of 
men and women there can be no doubt, 
seeing that in the home doctors and 
dentists ar 


only called in to cure disease 
and not to prevent it. At the same time 
the cost of these services represents but an 
infinitesimal part of the fifty millions a 
year we are spending, and unless education 
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has failed there ought to be a great deal more 
tangible proof to produce as a return for the 
money. 

fhe opinion of the factory manager may 
be biased, and a business man’s disgust at 
the inefficiency of the new office boy not 
sufficient to convince a tribunal that there 
is anything wrong with our present-day 
system. 


Relicion in the Schools 





But let us go further and see if the school 
teacher collectively can justify 1 
in other directions. 

‘In the old days of the Church 
said an 


is account 


incumbent to me the other day, 
the boys and girls knew a great deal more 
about their Bible and about religion generally 
than they do now. In those times they 
obtained two different points of view—that 
of their clergyman and that of their teacher. 
In some of the 
religion has become so cut and dried 


Council schools now 
that 
the children are not amenable at all to my 
teachings, and from more than one outlook 
I am inclined to attribute our empty churches 
in some measure to modern education, 
which sandwiches the study of Scripture and 
prayer into its curriculum according to the 
whim of the headmaster or the 
inspector.” 


travelling 


Whether 


right or wrong it furnishes food for thought. 


Hiere again is just a point of view, 


Though it is to the clergyman or minister 


that: we look for purely religio training 
and teaching, it is surely a part of the duty 


of the schoolmaster or schoolmist 


ess to pre- 
pare the child mind to receive the training 


What the Farmer Says 
Then 
tear 
young 
fields 
“ Education, ; at the bottom of it 
all,”” he “The young ’uns can't 
work like their fathers and grand fatl 
They have their little bits of school 
each plot just like the other 
so far aj 
with ar 
bit of c 





there w 
his hair with chagrin at the modern 
labourer who came to wor 
{hat’s 


said, 


with the beet 
irt and the radishes thinned out 
iler, but when it comes to using a 
ymmon sense with a valuable horse 
or showing any their work 

pshaw ! they want to be off to the pictures. 
A man doesn’t 


initiative in 
' 


want a grammar school 








education 
highest for 
townsman with a 


mastered by sheer 


to work on a farm. It’s the 
of skilled labour—watch a 
| reaphook nly to be 
expe rience 

eg 

Here again is just another peep into the 


taking an interest in 


mind of an employer—a man who « not 
grudge the high wages and short hours now 
enforced by law, but who expects mne 
and intelligence, and quite hum 
education because he does 1 
obtain it among the men 

Again, it will be patent to « 


loving, home-buildins 





g woman that I 

sent-day girl broadly speaking cant ] f 
the thousands of pounds that are l ler 
upon the teaching of domestic « 
continuation cent Tawdry fir 
a passion for cheap entertainment 1 
more to the majority of girls than a 
of hou ewltleryv despite t] el il rate 1 h- 
ings of the Council s 

Then again, in the secking of 11 
of things beautiful, of the real drar L 
however much these matter 
in the minds of present-day cl 
is evid on every hand that t 
ping away from their vision, « 
less and les The modern 
no appreciation for such matt 
for them 

And that one sentence “ No time f 
might be taken as a keynote of 
education of to-day. In | 
proper loundation upon wi 
tion may be built safely and I tl 
faddist to work and forces uy d 
tabloid doses of this and that | is no 
time to teach writing proper! wain 
and again over the lesson, | ise 0 
study m be introduced into 
work, l is mo % | 
civility and deportment, because it is t 
day to learn how to pull up weeds the 
garden plots. 
Too Impetuous 

Education has failed 1 
too im} 10u l 
pink io fT rtooa 
at a ridiculous |! t has | 
( ils, and t ( of t 
school with its | 1 t 
scraps and t fi 








forgets almost as the school door closes 
behind it. Broadly, it is the inferior jack 
of all the subjects and the master of none. 

And now under the latest Education Act 
there is to be further pitch and toss with 
the rates and taxes. Boys and girls will be 
encouraged to carry on their free education 
until they are 18 years of age; and, so that 
the public elementary schools may _ con- 
form in full to evolution, daytime lessons 
are to be provided in cookery, laundry work, 
housewifery, dairy work, handicrafts and 
gardening ; special courses for the older 
scholars, and so on, 

Noristhisall. In some instances children 
are to be boarded and lodged out of the rates ; 
the tedium of holidays is to be relieved by 
recreation paid for and supervised by the 
councils; there are to be baths, playing 
fields and even holiday camps for the 
youths and maidens who are compelled 
to attend continuation schools. And, in 
addition to all this, nursery schools are 
contemplated. 


There is not a taxpayer in the country who 
would grudge the money for these things 
if only there were results that we all could 
see and understand ; not a soul who would 
throw destructive criticism at this mad riot 


( 


f spending if only our children were in 
reality better equipped for the battle of life. 
Fifty millions of pounds a year the bill 
mounts to at the present for educating 
it six millions of children and older 
idents ; in other words, about £8 a year 
per scholar, And asset present a child goes 
to school at 5 and remains until he is 16 
compulsorily, with encouragement to linger 
on until he is 18, it is obvious that every 
hild will cost the State from £80 to £100, 
at the lowest computation. 


Is it Sound ? 


[Is this financially a sound investment ? 

Just as on every farm there are patches 
of barren ground, so in every school there 
must be children who could never respond to 
the finest education that money can buy. 
[he farmer does not waste fertilisers upon 
round with a shallow subsoil on rock, nor 
sow his best wheat seed upon stone-stricken 


HAS EDUCATION FAILED ? 





ground. Why, therefore, should every child, 
whatever its ultimate purpose in life, have 
expended upon it the same money that 
would develop a genius ? 

Let us certainly invest our money in such 
a way that cleverness and aptitude are 
fertilised and made productive. Let us 
endow nationally university studies after 
dyes, lenses, commercial chemistry, forestry, 
the solving of the fuel problem, and the 
development of our manufactures, Let us 
realise, too, that there must be innumerable 
children who must inevitably constitute the 
sow’s car from which no silken purse can 
ever be constructed 

By all means pay teachers salaries more 
in keeping with the vital importance of 
their profession in the scheme of our national 
life. With their responsibility they were asa 
class as badly paid as any in the days before 
the war. 


A Right to Expect Results 





But for the money the nation has a right 
to expect results. We want the main 
subjects properly taught, and so _ that 
sufficient time may be devoted to them 
some of the lesser ones must be eliminated. 
We want to drive away the faddist who tries 
to filch from the father and mother every 
detail of parental responsibility. We wish 
for children’s minds to be clear and not 
reduced to a state of chaotic bewilderment 
and disregard through an endeavour to 
assimilate too little of what is useful and 
too much of what is useless. 

We want boys and girls who will go out into 
the world willing to continue their learning 
and not feeling that they have left education 
completely behind them in the schoolroom ; 
boys and girls who have a little of the old 
humility expected of youth and who are 
keen and willing to be of use right away 
in office and workshop, in the factory or 
on the farm; boys and girls who will 
realise that to be employed implies an 
obligation ; boys and girls who will love 
God and lead manly and womanly lives. 

And until we reach that stage on the road 
to Utopia it is tolerably certain that educa- 
tion has failed. 


Are Mr. Brooke’s criticisms justifiable ? £2 2s. will be paid for the best 
letter on the subject. Address—The Editor, THE QUIVER, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4, before November 29. 
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The Green 
eat 


DITH FAROQUARSON was putting the 
finishing to her toilette at 
the looking-glass in her tiny room in 
the boarding-house, and as she pinned her 
best brooch into some old lace at her throat, 


touches 


she was conscious of a very considerable ex- 
citement. [Tor this dinner in 
the place—her first experiment after lonely 
years in cheap with 
landladies might her 
first plunge into the great world. Poverty, 
chance and advancing years had left her one 
of the loneliest of creatures, and now at 
fifty-eight she had drifted about from one 
set of poor rooms to another, feeling the net 


was her first 
rooms ”’ indifferent 


almost, one say, 


of utter friendlessness closing about her, yet 
able to do nothing to save herself from it. 
A chance conversation overheard in a ’bus 
had made Two pretty 
women, well dressed and prosperous-looking, 
‘My 
“why 
Of 
lonely if rooms. 
Make her go to one of these boarding-houses 
She'd 
soon make friends there and be happy.” 
hat was 


her come here. 
had been discussing a poor relation, 
dear Kate,’’ 
doesn’t 


one of them had said, 


she go to a _ boarding-house ? 


course she’s she lives in 


where there are lots of such people. 


a month ago, and in the interval 


she had made the great step : she had given 


up her quiet comfortable rooms and moved 
to this big noi boarding-house~and now 
she was to know whether her experiment was 
not It that 
her fingers were trembling as she fastened 
the beautiful lace at her throat. Her 
behind her spectacles were bright and shin- 


1 success or was no wonder 


eyes 


ing, and a little 


spot of colour showed in her 


faded cheeks. She surveyed herself for the 
last time—her new black silk blouse, her 
plain neat black skirt. Yes, there was no 


doubt her dress 
they wore, 


would be all right whatever 


She went downstair At the door 
of the room a couple of people were entering, 
and she moved aside politely to let them 
pass. A piercing the 
Open door, rhe 


; slowly 


voice came through 


new boarder’s 


( ome,”’ it 





fy 





An “ Unwanted ’”’ 
By 
Christabel Lowndes- Yates 


Woman’s Tale 


said. ‘“‘ I bet you a box of chocolates to a 
threepenny-bit frump—spectacles, 
plastered hair and the spinster look.” 

A shriek of laughter, shrill and rather 
noisy, punctuated the end of the remark— 
the speaker was evidently a clever mimic— 
and at that moment Edith Farquarson 
entered the room. It seemed to her to be 
full of people, but as a matter of fact there 
were not so very many there. The babel 
stopped automatically at her entrance, and 
they all turned to a gay party; 
evidently the speakers of a moment before 
were taken with a fit of hysterical giggles. 
Trembling a little, she moved to the hearth— 
a graceful and stately little figure for all her 
trembling nerves—and a moment or two later 
dinner announced, The proprietress 
found her a seat at a small table with two 
large elderly ladies and a thin, nervous young 
man. The other boarders took their places, 
and the place grew noisy. <A pretty girl in 
the middle of the room giggled continuously. 
The the clatter of 
knives and forks became louder, and Edith 
Farquarson felt herself shrinking away in 
spirit from it all. She felt alone and deso- 
late under the glittering electric lights, in 
the middle of that noisy crowd, as she had 
felt her narrow rooms, 
she had a few of her own things round 


she’s a 


stare 





Was 


sound of voices rose, 


never alone in two 
where 
her. 


The 


her shrinking look, 


man at her side saw 
Phis is your first night 
here, isn’t it ?’’ he said ; “‘ well, it’s my last, 
thank stand it—the 
noise, you know, and the glare and all that. 
I'm going into digs with a business pal of 
[ can’t stand this sort of thing. 
Edith Farquar- 
“ but I—I thought perhaps it was 
that I noticed 
She stammered a little with sheer un- 


nervous young 


can't 


eoodness. | 


” 


mine 
‘* It-——it is a little noisy,” 
son said, 
because I have lived alone 
C. 
controllable shyness. 


” 


It was so long since 
any fellow-being had talked to her like this. 
‘“ Yes, I thought you had lived alone,” the 


man answered. You have the look of it, 





































THE QUIVER 


you know. I said to myself the moment 1 
saw you: ‘ Yes, rooms—probably no friends 
or very few—never been in a boarding-house 
before, by the look of her.’ Now, of course, 
most of these people here—they have the 
boarding-house look. I’m getting it, you 
know—that’s why I’m going into rooms. 
It’s more refined to be in rooms, I always 
think.” 

The nervous young man stopped talking 
as abruptly as he had begun. For the 
moment Edith Farquarson was struck dumb. 
She could think of no adequate answer. 
She murmured something about the dullness 
of rooms at last, but the man at her side 
went on eating his dinner without answering. 
Then he laid down his knife and fork and 
said : 

** Well—I don’t know that I agree with 
you there. You see, in my business—I’ma 
chemist by profession—we see a lot of life, 
and of course we're all thinkers. Anyone 
who reads nowadays knows that the future 
of the country depends on the chemists— 
we’re the thinkers—the inventors—we’re 
behind all the trades and all the factories, 
behind everything—and why? Chiefly be- 
cause we're the nation’s thinkers, Now, 
from the point of view of a thinker, I can’t 
say I agree with you about the dullness of 
living in rooms. This sort of thing ’’—he 
waved a fork airily in the direction of the 
chattering boarders—" it’s all much duller, 
you know—really. In the midst of all this 
one is only an automaton. Here anything 
out of the ordinary is taboo. Now, by one- 
self in one’s own little place—with books 
about and a few friends dropping in of an 
evening—one can call one’s soul one’s own 
—you see what I mean.” 

She was thoroughly interested. ‘“ Yes, 
but,”’ she said shyly, ‘“‘ suppose there were 
no friends—suppose one had dropped out— 
people do, you know—then life in rooms 
would be very narrow, wouldn’t it ?—very 
circumscribed and groovy.” 

“Oh, but you ladies make friends so 
easily,”” he said in the tone of a man of the 
world. “I’m in the perfumery department 
of the business, and I know something of the 
ladies. Now, with us fellows it’s different 

we ask so much of our pals. But apart 
from all that sort of thing—as a man in tli 








business said to me yesterday, ‘ It’s the de- 
velopment of one’s ego that matters, and 
that can never deve lop in a crowd.’ |] 


thought it was rather good, that—the ‘ de. 
velopment of one’s ego ’—it’s the man I’m 
going to share digs with who said that—an 
extraordinarily queer fellow. You 
see the things he reads.’”’ He chatted on in 
praise of his friend and of the good time they 


should 





were going to have together, and Edith 
Farquarson was far too interested and happy 
to notice the looks the other two women 


threw at her. Here was a fellow-b« 
had talked to her, who had flung her starved 
soul something to think about. That he 
was a chemist’s assistant serving behind the 
counter in the scent department mattered 
nothing ; that she would never see him again 
after that night mattered little. His talk— 
the easy gossip over dinner—had taken 
away the outcast feeling, and given her 


ing who 


again the freedom of human intercourse, 
She did not even know his name, but that 
did not matter either. His chatter had done 
its work. She followed the others out of the 


dining-room with her plain, wrinkled little 
face lit by a look of utter contentment. In the 
crowd the two elderly women who had been 
at her table talked near her. ‘* My dear,” 
one of them said, ‘“‘ we don’t know anything 
about her, of course, but the way she carrit 
on during dinner with that nice young man 
was an owwage. That’s the worst of these 
places, the society is so very mixed.” 

“If there’s one thing I do dislike,” th 
other answered, “‘ it is to see an old 
running after a young man. It’s so vu 
Well, she only 
she won't 
the creature’s name, do you ? ”’ 


came to-night; we'll | 


stay long. I don’t even kno 


** The less we know about her the better 
I think. Be quick, dear, I’m so afraid 
of these wretches will have taken the seat 
by the fire, and I do feel the cold so. Ir 
say I think they’re very mean about 
coals here. Of course, meanne is sO very 
hard for me to put up with, b se whi 
my poor husband was alive I always ] 


everything so very lavish.” 


They had not noticed Fdith Far 
as they talked, but, pre | close to them in 
the little crowd, she had heard every word. 


of contentment faded 


The happy look 
from her face, and the old strained wistful 
look came back—the look of one caged in 
a narrow lonely life striving to be 1 le fr 
of the world of human intercourse. 

With an effort of will she went into the 


drawing-room with the others. Littles F 


THE GREEN SEAT 


of men and girls were flirting in corners; two sleep to erase the sad lines of her face, she 
ladies were writing letters, a couple more looked a lovable, fragile little woman, born 
reading industriously ; the rest were gathered _ to give herself in service. —- 

round card tables and forming little parties. The next month dragged wearily on. At 
The proprietress bustled up to her. ‘‘ You’ the end of a week she had made no friends 
play auction bridge, of course ?’’ she said, among the other boarders—at the end of 
but Edith Farquarson was obliged to own another fortnight she knew bitterly that she 
that she played nothing more modern than never would. For one more week she stayed 
bezique. She waited for half an hour, sitting on, fighting against the knowledge, always 
far from the fire in an uncomfortable chair, on the outer edge of the circle, always left 
but nobody spoke to her. She felt con- out, not wanted. Her silence, her quiet 
spicuous, though not one took ar 








y notice of | ways, her well-bred air, made her impossible 
her, and her cheeks burnt with misery and to the noisy assertive world in which she 

P shyness. The grace and charm that had _ found herself. She was more truly alone at 
illuminated her during the happy gossip of | the end of the month than she had been the 
dinner was gone now, and she sat stiffly and first night. 
wwkwardly, an uncomfortable figure of dull She sat sewing in the background of a little 
middle age, utterly unattractive. At last group one morning, and suddenly, with an 
she could bear it no longer; sheslipped from abrupt decision that surprised herself, she 
her place and went upstairs to her room determined to go back to her old rooms. 
with burning cheeks. In bed she lay staring Nineteen, Gifford Street, seemed a haven of 
at the ceiling, without tears, but with the’ refuge; Gwendolen, the grubby little maid 
crushing depression of age. She saw herself of all work—a child of fifteen—and her 
humbly, an outsider, because she was with- mistress, the hard-faced garrulous landlady, 

ut attraction. Somehow or other—pcerhaps 





seemed familiar and homely by comparison 
it was mere fate—she had taken the wrong’ with this chilly expanse of coldly peopled 
: turning in life, and slipped off the beaten room. She knew she was going back to 


paths of common life, and now there was no loneliness and isolation, but anything was 


getting back. Perhaps it was the bitterest better than this solitary existence in a crowd. 
: lesson of all she had learnt that night—that She folded up her work neatly, left the 
the Ieneliness of solitude is bearable; it is gossiping women who did not want her, and 
: the loneliness of crowds that cannot be went out. Having made up her mind, her 
. borne. The bed was hard and uncomfort- impulse was to do the thing quickly, but 
ble, and she could not sleep. She missed there was more ahead of her than she knew. 
© the old surroundings—the accustomed trifles. She reached the familiar, shabby little 
V One by one the boarders came up to bed; street. As she went down it her steps 
two of them stopped near her door and quickened instinctively. 
e grumbled interminably. As she _ listened, She had curiously the feeling that she 
' her sense of being outside the world increased. was coming home, that the last month had 


They were only boarding-house acquaint- been a bad dream, and that she was back 
inces, but they discussed their grievances in again among her familiar things. There 
common with real enjoyment. There was’ were the daffodils she had planted last 


no one in the whole world to whom she could) autumn in the window box—some in bud 
n have talked like that. The voices outside and some actually in flower. She was 
id her door accentuated the full bitterness of extraordinarily pleased to see them. It 


ict lonely life. With an effort she brought seemed strange to knock at the door after 


m her mind back to the talk over dinner. The all these years of a latchkey, but she smiled 
on levelopment of one’s ego—that was so im- happily to herself to think how soon she 
d. portant; well, she was not a clever woman, would be using it again. A strange little 
od she knew, but it struck her that what she maid answered the door, cleaner, tidier, but 
ul wanted was to get away from her ego—to not the same smiling child who had been 
im merge herself into the life of another. That there when she left. She went to fetch her 
ce seemed to her to be the essence of life itself, mistress. The landlady came up from the 

and she had always missed it. She fell basement, wiping her hands on her apron 
he aslee p as the grey dawn was struggling and peering at her visitor. Then her garru- 


ps through the window As } 


she lay Oo, with iousness burst forthina stream. lhe rooms 


O3 








THE QUIVER 





were let—had been from the moment she 
left almost—such a good let—to two busi- 
ness gentlemen. She should never take 
ladies again if she could help it. Gentlemen 
paid better and weren’t half the trouble. 

As Edith Farquarson listened she felt as 
if her world had tumbled about her ears. 
lor more than ten years she had had these 
rooms, and they had grown to be home, and 
now for this mad scheme she had lost het 
only little niche in the world. She suddenly 
felt she was too old to make another. She 
did not know what she answered the land- 
lady—or what sort of a figure she cut, as 
she stumbled out of the familiar house—she 
only knew that she must get away some 
where and think what to do 

She went to the Park—knowing that if 
there was any help for her it would be among 
the grass and trees—and then suddenly 
conscious that she was very tired and weak, 
she sat down abruptly on a green seat. She 
did not know how long it was before she felt 
a soft blow on her skirt, and then anather. 
A fascinating white puppy was trying to 
attract her attention. An elderly lady at 
the other end of the seat was watching him. 
Suddenly she spoke: ‘* Your puppy is very 
fond of you,’”’ she said. It was a sweet voice 
with a delicate, cultivated intonation. The 
lady had not the manner of one who breaks 
into conversation with total strangers. 

He’s not my puppy,” Edith said; “I 
wish he was.” And then she added, witha 
sudden impulse of bitterness, utterly strange 
to her, ‘‘ There is nothing alive—nobody in 
the world—who would be as pleased to see 
me as that.” 

rhat’s curious,” the other woman 
answered, “‘ because I am absolutely alone 
in the world too, and there are not a great 
many people in London who can say that. 
I have often minded loneliness since my 
sister died last year, but there are worse 
things than that.” 

“Are there ?’’? Edith Farquarson asked 
humbly. ‘‘I—I didn’t know. I thought 
to have no one to care for was the worst of 
all.’’ 

There is one thing worse,’’ the other 
woman answered, ‘‘ It is to be alone in the 
world and blind. I do not even know your 
name. I shall never see you again, so I can 
talk to you,‘as I should scarcely have talked 
to my sister if she had been alive now. | 
have been to the oculist to-day. He tells 


64 


me that in one year from now—I may 


} 


may be—you understand —quite blind 


live alone. I have a tiny 


your room, and you have 
restaurant downstairs. I 


4] 


lat, one of 
like a club, where they send a maid 





the world that I can call a friend, and in 


year I may be dependent on 


never seen, for the veriest 


lecenci oO 


In the midst of home life, 
world of friends, the blind won 


and alone as no other being 


my world is empty to be 
one year I may be blind.”’ 


“Yes, that’s much wor 


quarson said humbly. “ 


swered, ‘‘So you came 
think out things, did you 


in Wi 


I 

to think out my troubles, but tl 

trivial really. What are you going to 
**I don’t know,” the older w 

to tl 


se, Edith 


So 


know. Was your problem 


same as mine—or was it 


at the bottom of most peopl 


Certainly not,” Edith 
swered, drawing herself u 
is quite sufficient for my 
place to live in I wanted 

} 


t 


nee 


mone. L} 


D 


lat 


rooms, | 
‘Ah, it’s the old tale,’ 


we're an unwanted tribe, 


Every woman past marriageabl ( 


] 


to be drowned—will be one 


dare say. We're a curse 
everybody round us—no 


and—ah, but it’s no use. 


about anything else to-day 
said—quite blind—I can’t 


know—I don’t see so very b 
believe it about yourself ? No, of 
couldn’t; imagination wor 


beli 


7 ’ 4 
t ) t 


your eyes, and then try to thi 


open them again—evert 


you're dying, when——” She 


© 


then in a curiously different k« 


again. Her voice was detached, cold 


might have been discussing anything. 
he said, over and over again, ‘ Remem| 





give yourself every chance, be bright 
cheerful, don’t think about 


to friends, listen to good mi 


for that, have people to 


bright young people who can intert 


and take your thoughts off 


talked like that to me, a 


l 


1 J 


laughed in his face—1’m the most trie! 


woman in London to-day. 


Last sum! 


ailess 


ner I 





ink 


ou 


you 


“As Edith Farquarson listened she felt as 
if her world had tumbled about her ears” 
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The whole of that 
to ask if 


was ill for four months. 
Not 


no one to bring mea 


time I was alone. one soul 


I was alive or dead, 
flower, no letters, nothing, and no one but 


the nurse the doctor hired for me over the 
telephone.” 


** I have been ill like that once,’’ Edith 
Farquarson said. No one could know 
what it was like It doesn’t seem worth 


while to get better.”’ 

“ They'll turn me out of the flats when— 
the other 
with a little break in her voice, as she 


when—next year——” woman 


said 


sheered away from the word blind There 
is a clause in the agreement to stop invalids 
and sick people from living there ; but where 
will they blind old 
I’ve got a cottage at Amborough. 


have to go down 


have a and friendless 


woman ? 
I shall 


there, and hire a 


maid, but I’m too old for all this weary 
work.”’ 

““Amborough.”” Edith Farquarson  in- 
terrupted her. ‘‘ We lived at Amborough 


We 


and then 


when I was a child 
till father died 
““ My father was rector of the church there 


were at The Grange 


for forty years,’’ the other woman said. 
“ After he died my sister and I came to 
live in London We were very poor and 
proud, and we dropped out with all the old 


friends because ve hated they should see 


us pe or,”’ 
‘ Then must 


you surely you can’t be 


Beatrice Grimwell,”’ Edith Farquarson said, 


“Why you must remember m¢ Edith 
Farquarson I have never forgotten you, 
because once you brought me a guinea-pig 


on my birthday She smiled reminis 
cently. The years dropped away, and the 
two elderly women, with their lives behind 
them, were back again in pinafore days 
and the breathless ecstasy of the guinea 
pig 

And so you are going back to Am 
borough,’ she said. Now isn’t that an 
extraordinary thing Here have I been 
worrying over where to go and live, and 
I never once thought of Amborough It 
shows what a groove I have got into 

If you really are Edith | irquuarson, 


the other woman said come back—-wit 





me—we two old ghosts haunting the place 
where we were young and happy.” 


pt 


house,”’ 


couldn’t share little 
Edith said. It seems to me that 
it would be much nicer for us both if you 


Suppose we 


could put up with me.” 
“ No, I’m not going to be pitied just yet,” 
the other 


next year, 1f you must. 


woman said. Keep that for 


I’m not such a poor 





thing yet that I can take your kindness 
offered from pity. You know what it would 
mean to me as the world gets darker and 
darker to have someone near to touch and 

feel, but you don’t know what it would cost j 
you. Blind people are exacting and ’ 
—at any rate, at first. It’s t 
think of it, Edith—but no.”’ 

Suddenly Edith Farquarson turned round 
Tears such as she had not cried for l velled 
up to her eyes. One fell splashi on the 
green seat. Let me come 
cried Pity me. Let me come It 
self I’m thinking of. Someone to speak to 
sometimes—someone to plan { It what 
I’ve wanted for year the only chance to 
get away from myself. I won't be in the 
way—-I won't worry you If | t make 
you happy I'll go. Vl do anythi if you 
only let me come.”’ 

The other woman turned to her, O] 
Kdith,’’ she said “ Tf you put it like 
come; you don’t know what it means to 
me Don’t you see it’s my It 
what the oculist said * 1a lo 
it, have a friend to dinner, plenty of society, 
music,’ and so on My chance! Why, I 
think I see a little better alread l.ook at 
those dattodils over there mn { ree 
Hiow beautiful they are! rt p 
and began walking slowly down the pat 
\ few moments later the «¢ 
stumbled blindly over somethit ut 
way. A moment later she had pped ] 
arm into her friend’s with a murmure 

You don’t mind, do you n't 
very well to-day,’’ and together t went 
along in the sunshine The other w 
was talking Edith could not speal her 
throat was filled with happy tear S] 
was no longer outside the world 1c had 


an 
ner 
she 
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Why Food Prices By 
. Geo. H. Roberts, M.P., 
are High 


Food Controller 
The war is over, yet prices are still soaring. Why is it? The lood 
Controller, in this important statement, deals with ftacts—and facts are 
stubborn things 


[ is impossible to pick out any one cause possible to pay the workers those sub- 


and say this, and this alone, or in the stantial wages which all of us wish to 


main, is responsible for the excessive see them earning. Wags are wealth, 
cost of foodstutis and other articles in goods and machinery are wealth, just as 
common domestic use. That the evil is much as the investments or estates of the 
present is apparent even to the most thought rich man 
less, and that its consequences are serious 


cannot be denied, but it needs a practised How it Affects the Cost of Living 








physician to diagnose the complaint and It may be asked what bearing these 
prescribe a cure When the Central Em- remarks have upon the cost of living, and 
pires forced an abominable wats upon the I will endeavour to supply the answer in a 
world five years ago few of their statesmen few words. Dealing first with the influence 
could have revised the unparalleled disaster of the war upon the fundam ntal industry, 
that was impending, but of that it is idle that of agriculture, e how the devas- 
to talk now——-the muschief has been done, tated fields of North-Eastern France, Western 
in as a practical people, we must set Russia, Belgium, Roumania and_ Serbia, 
uring it with all the energy at and the social upheaval in IKXussia are re- 
our command Our only” salvation—the sponsible for a dimini 1 output, which 
narrow plank between future prosperity also extends to neutral countries, the ex- 
and irreparable finan | disaster—is by planation of these cases | ‘ found in the 
working and wing Working, in order inadequate ipplies of artificial fertilisers 
to recreate the wealth that has been and feeding stutfs. Were it not for the 
destroyed, to produce goods that 
may be ser ul im ex 
for other that Ww Lire compel | 
) import oO that we 
buy a t from xc 


The Only Road to ‘‘ Wealth” 
When I speak of “ wealth” I 





do not want the workers to mi 
underst by meaning, I am 
t askir t to enrich further 
e who Vt lready made dis 
pro ruionat pre t out ot thie 
Wat Ilo lth that 1 { 
| creat \ re tO LN to 
vic 1 ter of ce tit 
wnigeny { \< ( nplo Cl l | 





employed, but one thing is cleat 


beyond dispute—if we do ‘10t in- 


The worker receives high wages, true enough, but 
Crease production it will not be they are passed on in high prices 
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I have empha ised the importance of 


encouraging larming to cl lL extent 
that, if we cannot actually 1 I elf- 
supporting, we can at least get more 
out of tl il than we h 

pa { » that the aanger 1 be 
oO wid 


Back to the Land 








| have laid some stress upon t 
because, until the chemist provide vit 
synthetic nourishme a 
the fruits of the earth, man 1 t » Ol 
living in the wav that he 
have liv ( the <¢ \ 
present time scarcely any of the | 
1 1 e produ en 
their nee there oy 
» | i this rem { 
its value of five vear ) | 
ulficiency, however, 1 put 
causes which account f \\ 
have 1 eatly in most t 
The Americ M wa und it is on co 
Ihe « t of p in ‘ that the 1 re e will be | 
} ) pay 124 con Most of I 
buy \ inclined to erut , 4 
post, a { be ( \ 
efforts of the United States Europe would — better the lot of the worl 
be in danger of actual starvation. Supplies At the moment, I admit 
in comparative abundance could be drawn aspects of the Jabour q 


upon from Australia and New Ze nd if more than transient, might 


we had sufficient shippir but til the lise 1] iuture of the « ( 
world’s tonnage returns to tl normal, peopl re preaching the pl 
Kurope’s deficit must be met Nort that the I b man do 


America. This being 





nany countric competi 





against one another in one o1 






two markets, it would be c 





trary to all experien 







did not rise against the bu 
A small shortage of ar com 
modity at once inert 







worth, 






Simple Facts for Serious 





Study 







These are simple cle: 
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higher cost of 1 





















WHY FOOD PRICES ARE HIGH 





the fewer chances are there of unemploy- 
ment. American workers know _ better; 
they are convinced that the more the trade 
of their country expands the higher the 
wages that can be paid, and the more 
constant will be their occupation. Some 
excuse may be found for the lassitude that 
has fallen upon the country, which is the 
reaction following upon a period of un 
exampled stress and anxiety, but it must 





L not continue if we are ever to right ourselves 
c Many of the difficulties of the Ministry of 
\ Food are attributable to delays in unloading 
5 P vessels at the docks and in handling goods 

on the railways A portion at least of the 
\ increased cost of living may be set down to 
y these reasons Perishable goods are wasted, 
| shipping that is so urgently needed is 
0 delaved, and charges are incurred for 
‘ demurrage which, in the long run, are paid 
\ by the consumet 


The Only Way to Future Prosperity 


e Adverse Foreign Exchanges 





- e e 2 4 } : 
. \ further addition to the cost of food least 12 per cent. more on the price of all 
. irises from adverse foreign exchanges articles purchased in the United States by 


Except as a physiological fact the young Great Britain, it will be understood that an 


man is unaware that he has a liver, until adverse foreign exchange is really an im- 










! some disorder arises which brings the portant matte! 
y knowledge home to him in a disagreeable 
in manner. So it with foreign exchanges The Result of Fallen Exports 
if Most people know that mysterious processes Let me try to explain in plain language 
r- go on in the money market which are in why this is so Before the war little money 
in some way concerned with the trade rela passed between Great Britain and the 
i tions between different countries, without United States in the course of the year’s 
rk realising, however, that these processes may trade, payment being made in goods or in 
tually touch the individual purse. When services rendered by our shipping com- 
I tell you that the fall in the value of the panic But now things are entirely dif 
Oovereign in New York accounts for at ferent, our exports having fallen away, 
7 while our imports have gone up 
Re. enormously. Consequently we 
Sy ‘ have to pay for a large balance. 
= In order to do this, a British 
yy “ merchant has to buy American 
' rset \ 


te 7 if they were any 
hin RD We 
+3 “ yee 3 Nat it LM Fhe a 


i | 
me ly AL een 
| GRAIN’ € LOR ca; 


mmodity, and the 








wand has caused the 

lue of the sove- 
I] At one time it 
1°50 dollars. As I 
not buy more than 





, Or, in other words, 


the sovereign is only worth 
: : from 17s. 6d. to 18s. in America. 
Why Food is Dear : 
; \ few othe contributory 
Sam ’ th grain, fl 
Wis. Ge ( 1 be enumerated in 
I Waly " 1 cotton 


\s evervone 
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knows to his to allow in every 


cost, taxation stage of an 
risen to an article’s progress 
ormal level from the importer 
rate how a io the consumet 
dlispe iO 10 ('nfortunately, it 
rrow boxes is impossible to 


packing determine a flat 
paper are much selling price that, 





more expen while being equit 
ive all the able to the small 
costs of hand trader, may not 
ing me r- give the large 
chandise are concerns a ira 
4 “” 
Heavier ke- tion = mor than Pee 
1 exports they are entitled —and More Money 
101 up price to. To companies Saved 
doing a big turn 
than through the exchanges If outgoing over one-eighth of a penny per | 
ships cannot carry full cargoes the freight mean a very material addition 
charges on imported goods are necessarily — profits. 
higher. The consumer | to pa But it is not the object of 1 de 


partment to force the little mai 
Finding the Cost ness. In many parts of the countt © per- 





Naturally, | hall be reminded about forms most useful service 
profiteering On this ce am prepared Whether or not at a future tin 
to argue that the major itial food- argue, it will be considered 
stuffs are not ibject to excessive charges man will be of more econor 
that can be avoided In fixing maximum manager of a communal shop 
prices the Ministry of Food 1 iided by the proprictor, it is not for me to , | 
ul of an expert ch, which to deal with things as they are 
fir uscerta wl is a nable profit lay be 





<7} b Ni eta be TE ge 
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Grand Christmas Number 


Next month's QUIVER will be the Grand Christmas Number. 


It will be enlarged, and will contain Christmas Stories by the 





best writers. There will be a Long Complete Story entitled 

“T’li Tell You Exactly What to Do.” A feature of the issue 

will be the illustrations, by the most popular artists of the day. 

It is safe to say that the Christmas QUIVER will be unequalled 
by any other Christmas magazine on the market. 


The price will be the same as usual—One Shilling net. 
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Men are 
so Blind 


RISCILLA CURTIS 

perfectly gorgeous dream, and_ she 
disturbed. So she 
kept determinedly But 
the consciousness of an implacable person- 


was having a 


resented being 
her eyes closed, 
ality imposing its will upon hers persisted 
until she warily opened 
The 
simulation became apparent 
Miss Stony Face, 


clinical 


one sleepily in- 
futility of further dis- 
there stood 
with bowl and sponge and 


dignant eye. 


the mometer. 

The crisp morning sunlight streamed in 
through undraped windows 
flecking the 


Stray beams, 


white enamel stand, gave 


prominence to the paraphernalia of a sick- 
room assembled there. The room was bare 
and cheerless in spite of the flooding light. 
White the sunshine of its 
warmth and sterilised it into innocuity. 

the inevit 
able, started what promised to be a luxurious 
yawn. But Miss 


were scornful and 


walls sti ipped 


Priscilla, resigning herself to 


Stony Tace—-whose eves 
whose face was as white 
and immaculate 
fresh 


collar on 


and ironed out as if it had 
the the 
“WAS 


come 
white 


from same laundry as 


her nurse’s uniform 
just plain hateful. 


that yawn 


She took advantage of 
and popped the thermometer into 
Priscilla’s rounded mouth 

“ You were talking in your sleep,” she 


observed in her chill, efficient voice. 


Priscilla gasped so that the thermometer 


all but fell from het lips Phen she blushed 


rosily. Could he Wa it possible 
that But she could not sav it even to 
herself, 

Miss Stony Face smiled superiorly, and 
Priscilla’s fears crystallised into certainty. 
Miss Stony Face had guessed her ridiculous 
secret and she would tell it casually, dis 


dainfully, to other members of the hospital 
Stati. Pani Priscilla. Suppose the 
hewspapers should get hold of it and print 
it! If they did—well, Priscilla felt that 
she would be ready to die 

In this Priscilla let 
with her, but there was 


seized 


her fears run 


yne basis for them. 


away 


—Especially when they are in Love 


By 
Royal Brown 


In the last year she had seen all manner of 
things about herself in print, such as her 


favourite diversions and what she ate for 
break fast. 

This was because she was famous. She 
had written a novel. The plot wasn’t so 


very wonderful nor was the craftsmanship. 
But there was a wonderful girl in the book, 
She was so unusual that the artist who made 
the illustrations was inspired to do his very 
best. young goddess 
who wore nothing but Parisian models, even 
at the breakfast table. 

The magnificence of this creature over- 
whelmed Priscilla. She could never identify 
her with the girl she had created. 
met flesh 


too awed to speak. 


So he portrayed a 


Had she 
her in the she would have been 
Che public, however, 
the artist’s 
perfectly with 
description, and the 
seller 
If I could tind your heroine, 
I'd propose to her on the spot, Miss Curtis,” 


evidently thought 


( on ided 


picturisa- 
Priscilla’s 
best 


tion 


book became a 


a girl like 


wrote a young man distinguished in public 


affairs, whose persistency in remaining a 


bachelor was notorious 
Thank you, but you probably wouldn’t 


know her if you did,” Priscilla had written 


back 
his was quite true. If there was any- 
body in the world like the heroine, it was 


her creator, although few would have sus- 


pected it, artist hadn’t rendered 


identification improbable 


even if the 


Even Priscilla did not realise how mucl 
of herself had gone into the characterisa 
tion. As for her friends, they knew Priscilla 


only as a member of a distinguished family, 
which accepted her success without surprise 
or clation 

her mode of 
started a 


excuse to free herself from the attentions of 


Priscilla herself never changed 
She at 
used it as an 


living a whit. once 


second novel and 


admirers and lion-hunters. 


The only flash of colour in the drab warp 


of her life was the surprising action of an 
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artist—not the one who illustrated her book 
—who asked her to marry him. 

The startled Priscilla refused him, for the 
best possible reason. Afterwards she occa 
her 
She 


sionally caught his eyes resting upon 


with an anguished expression in them. 
had she 


would have been shocked realised 


that the man had proposed because the 
artist in him craved opportunity to re 
arrange her ash-gold hair and design her 
dresses so as to make the most of her slim, 


awkwardly 
To him 
bilities. 


graceful figure. 
she represented wasted possi 

Then an attack of appendicitis came to 
steal time needed in the preparation of that 
second novel. Priscilla went to the hospital 
This, she had always maintained, was the 
most sensible thing to do. 

The operation 
Priscilla assured 
through it splendidly. 
had a wretched 
had 


not at all serious: 
that she had come 
Nevertheless she had 
period during which she 
little 


was 
Was 


cared very what happened, and 


after that she had been—oh, just plain 
silly ! 

Now her eyes were miserable a he 
watched Miss Stony Face teach for the bowl 
and sponge. The situation wa O over 


whelming that het 


face and hands and teeth washed with utter 


she submitted to having 


Even when 


supinity. soap was scrubbed 
into her eye she protested but feebly. She 
wanted to go home right away. Just a 
soon as the doctor came she would make 


him have them send her home. 

The doctor wa 
He 
Priscilla 
least. 


shoulders 


a long, long 
big the biggest 
had ever six feet three, at 
He had dark hair and dark eye 
that looked as if he 
winning 


time coming 


was a doc tor, 


doctor 


seen 


must have 
stroked a And 


he was young, 


somewhere, 
looked 

That the women patients all fell in love 
with him was hospital tradition Priscilla 


crew 


and gorgeous 


believed it implicitly. 
I—I 


i catch in 


want to go home,”’ she said, with 


her voice 
The doctor looked at her perturbed], 
‘Why ?”’ he 


asked ; idding, with i 


flash of intuition, No matter what it is. 
it isn’t half as bad as it seems now. It 
never is.”’ 

* It’s twice as bad—ten times as bad! 
she retorted rebelliously. Her lips bevan 


19 Guiver, 


‘he young doctor eyed her in al 
She looked as if sh 
Please—don't 
Priscilla glanced 


irm. 
might cry any minute. 
!”? he begged 

up at the 
miles high—with his hands 


young doctor 
standing there 
in his coat pockets, and it seemed to her as 
if a young god from high Olympu 


were 


asking a favour of her. 

Why he popped at him. 

He was visibly taken back 

Why his startled eyes seemed to 
echo, as if he really didn’t know himself, 

If ecrving is an—extra, you can put it 
on the bill he said perversely. “I feel 
is if I’d like to ery.” 


It was his turn to ask 
Because I hate Mi 


why. 


s Stony Face!” she 


flashed. And then, answering his bewilder- 
ment, she explained : ‘“ I couldn’t remember 
names the first day or two, so I called the 
night nurse Miss Stony Face—to myself, 
of course. The day nurse is Mi Sweet 
lace, and the head nurse is Miss Sad Face.” 

he would like to ask her 


He looked as if 
a question, b 


it didn’t quite dare 


I want to go home,” repeat 


The youne doctor swallowed his chagrin. 
If I arranee for you to go home to-d Ly, 
may I drop in sometimes to see how you are 
ilescing bs 

Oh, do!’’ she 
It’s a bar in, 


ol prote 
i 


con 4 


ud impulsively 
then,” aid he, forgetful 
And then the day 


came in and he Ik it 


ional dignity 
nurse 

Priscilla lay very still. It had all been 
perfectly gorgeous dream 
the first part of the 


so much hke her 


dream—that it 


seemed it must be part of it. She was 
afraid to move, lest she wake up. Lhen her 


} 


mood changed and she bee 


herself Why couldn't he have had the 
ense to 1\ 
It realiv won't be nec irv Doctor 
Jones will look after me 
Doctor Jon was the family pl i ! 
He was all of sixty, with grey whisl ] 
worried eye 
Oh ! exclaimed Priscilla aloud, in 
deep If-ci t. She was miseral cet 
tain that the young doctor would think she 


had mi urely 


for per on 


taken ] professional concern 


Which was altogether 


il interest, 


too silly, for he was gorgeous and she w 
just Priscilla—except in dream 
That afternoon she wa ent home in a 
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“«T-I want to go home 
with a catch in her 
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told herself that it would be a week before room and rolled up the manuscript of the 
he came, that he would only come once, second novel and pushed it into a pigeonhole, 








| 
that he would probably forget altogether. And then she ran up io her room. 

In all these conclusions she w mistaken, Little discs of colour glowed in either 
even 2 he had hoped she might be fhe cheek, and her mouth was tirmly set when 
very next afternoon a_ resplendent motor ten minutes later, she left her h e, Sl 
stood in front of Priscilla’s hom It had walked quickly across the Common to Hi 
the initials H. P.’’ on the door “HE. P.’’ Street. There was a simple little s] p, wit 
stood for “ Hugh Paget,” and that stood a simple little sign, whose windoy he |} 
for the young doctor. And the motor was noticed 
there the next afternoon and the following Priscilla was going on a spree hoppir 
afternoon And before the end of the week — spree, the first in her existence And 
Priscilla had taken her first ride in it. so far from being happy, she look 

It was the beginning of a new epoch in as if she were Joan on her way to t tak 
Priscilla’s life; only she persisted in calling when she entered the shop \ 
it an episode Hugh Paget came from the of fact, a great deal of poor Priscilla y 
North, and he w simply waiting until he going to the stake. 
had served his hospital apprenticeship before \ keen-eyed, capable saleswor 
returning there forward 

‘In a few month he'll! go away,” she Madam wishes to see om 
told herself one day And he'll begin his XA hat.” gulped Priscilla. 
practice, and after that he’ll never think of the saleswoman’s practised « 
you.”’ Priscilla’s colouring She slid | lg 

Priscilla was sitting at her desk, osten panel and produced a_ bit f 
sibly busy on her new novel But she lecked with a bit of ribl 
hadn’t written a line for some time Now by a single daring touch of ve 
she wasted at least thirt liamond minut tried it on, and the 
more considering after that with triumph She w 

Priscil tracditio were Puritan \ Way 
cordi to these it was the womar part 
to conduct herself modestly nel decorously \ P 

lway If fate so willed it on man would 
seek her out and gravely ask her to marry 
him Otherwise he would relapse into r 
lavender ted, weet-tempered spinste ( 
hood th 1 

True, another P1 lla, sp ng from the I 
same t | ! 1 ¢ ( ene » lar 5s to i\ \ 

Speak for yourself, John.’ But the in the symphony yet to b 
women of our Priscilla’s family deprecated “A coat she asked, a littl tt 
tl It w not the part of a true gentle way iid tl | 

ve in to ¢ oura i utor until he had he vor here wa i i ta rt I 
irrevo ! tted f poke someth more 

Hugh | | t ite committed . sa! 

h elt Wi ( Pri illa |? la coat, chose \ 

| up and co nted her defiant image erring quickn that had p1 
in the lor ilt-fran mirror She wasn't hat, wa t grey Bolivi | 
pretty he hadn't y of the « ing litth lraped themselves ovei 
feminine graces that charm 1 he didn't wardly graceful figure as 1f 
even wear itti tive clot Shi Wa r tduvier had pent hour 
oh It Wh ] | | that eftect 

Ir illa ied up the of her first Twenty guinea 1 
nor | .f ( he knew woman, if that wer lt 5 

I vas the | | ought to momen everythu co \ 
mari \ rl himselt wa 
Wher on ‘ thie Priscilla flung self-rest \ 








She plunged recklessly. And the sales- 
woman, as excited as a girl dressing her first 
doll, plunged with her 


a grey sport skirt of the very latest and 


Priscilla acquired 


most costly of fabrics, a duck of a 
vellow blouse, and last of all a little short 
waisted grey frock that made her look just 
twentv—which is better even than being 
just twenty. 

Nor even then was the saleswoman’'s 
enthusiasm exhausted. She suggested ac 
cessories, and told Priscilla tust where to 
get them 
tudied Priscilla. 

If | were you she said, speaking with 
{a sister, ‘‘ I’d go to Henri’s 
He’s wonderful at coifture 


She paused and 


the candour « 


vour profile and give you something simpte, 
but distinctive 
Priscilla thanked her In her mnocence 


it did not strike her as unusual that a sales- 


woman should deve lop suc h an interest in 
her. As a matter of fact, the ileswoman 
wondered herself But she w n artist 


and a woman Priscilla would have been 
; 2 : 

shocked to thé point where she would have 
gathered all her just acquired finery up and 


burned it could she have guessed the thought 


in the saleswoman’s mind a he lett It 
Vas 

I hope she ¢ him! J n ( ) 
blind ! 

The next aflernoon Pri la put on the 
kirt and the blous« 1 tl | Henri 
had already attended to her hat She 
dared not think of how much money she 


had spent. She could not even look at 
herself in the gla without blushing She 


knew that she wa not acting a 1 eentle 


woman should She wv a ih vf 

The triple toot of a motor hot inded 
outside. She snatched up the grey coat and 
flew down to where Hueh Pa waited, 
Never had | It ) ( ! 1 She 


could not meet hi CVE \ horrid feai 


possessed her. Suppose he should suspect 
that all these new things were—just bait ! 
She snuggled down inside her coat collar 
and tried to hicle 
Where would you lil to 
ked, 
Anywhere,’ murmured, though, as 
a matter of tact I would like to have tled 
back upstairs, to burrow in her pillow 
That ride marked the beginning of Pris 
cilla’s experience with a dual personality 
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It also marked the beginning of Hugh 
Paget’s bewilderment.  Priscilla's 
battled him, for of course he 


moods 
never guessed 


that) Priscilla was like a shy bird which 


hops nearer and nearer, with fast-beating 
heart, until irresistible panic spurs it to 
sudden flight . 


Poor Priscilla! She was trying, desper- 
ately, to be like the girl the artist had 
pictured in that famous book of hers. She 
wanted—oh, so much !—to be pretty; she 
wanted to acquire all the engaging little 


‘ 
i 


eminine graces that charm men 
Hugh Paget 


And most of the time she was miserably 


mcaning 
and she wanted to look nice. 
happy 

Priscilla would not have been Priscilla, 
d in the end, 


Mhere came an afternoon when the long- 


+ 


however, if she had not revolte 


nosed motor waited a long time in front of 
the house Hugh Paget had tvoted the 


three times that was their signal. Usually 
Priscilla was prompt He wondered if she 


hadn't heard his horn. He 


must have, and refrained from tooting again, 


decided she 


st she think him impolite 
\s a matter of fact, Priscilla had heard 
Hugh 


lock on the dash- 


iis horn \t the moment when 
Paget’ ey ¢ on ulted the 


board for the twentieth time, she was sitting 


in front of her dressing-tabk She had on 
a bewitching little toque—another one. It 
sat her head at a defiant anele, and it looked 
every bit as attractive as she had visioned 
it But Priscilla’s expression was net one 


{ 
her re 

With resolute fir drew out the 
hatpi | took oft the 1u Her hair, 
which ] been permitted e that first 
enlightening visit to Hlenri’s, to follow its 
natural tendenci ind fluit out about her 
face, met the gaze of her accusing eyes, 
She deftly removed her hairpins and brushed 
nd brushed and brushed it, until it was 
leek a | 1 oth as it had been in the old 





\fter that Priscilla went to the cupboard 
It was still a 


perfectly good hat. It had cost a guinea 





had cost seven 
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marry him now if he should ask me—which 
he won't 
Hugh P t a ied he couldn't have 


heard after all 


loot-tovt-toot went the horn hope 

fully 

Priscilla glanced at the little ivory clock 
truggled into her old blue coat, and ran 
downstairs and eut of the front door He 
helped her in Phen le tl to in 
levers, and the cat hot ahead \ hie 
shifted into high and the ¢ ne purred, 
in pure content he glance at het 

“What's the matte ( moking 
he asked \ vathetir Once he had 
isked Pri i if en rned l sl 
had rephed No—it ) most of the 
time.”’ 

Priscilla smiled and shoo ! | 

I’ve be la \ hip 

t to get more we 

He glance it her | v that her mouth 
was firml et So he t ttention 
to tis driving rl \ te road wa 
reaching out mto the c« { there were 
few interse ; 1 ¢ ttered 
houses The ¢ pen thie 
speedometer ept uj ) TOT forty-two 
forty-five, a hung t 

The p 1 i Pri r fai to 
respond to the « tat ft motio 


down to y t! ) i t ned 
towards into hi 
( 
I lil +} + } { ly 
Pr bi 4 © +} hat d 
blushed Hueh t { » her 
heel 1 his heart | + f 
I've t a ther | t 
cle thie 1 ) \ 
bacl ome I} \ 
nd I’ve had to e « he neook 
t the ho ont : r ail 
out it ( 1 ! of i 
obst | | ri 
i 
Ps LM Cy 
p hor : put ‘ 
I 1 rt } 
Isn’t it spl \ t sh 
felt f irt t! t t o 
rt hoot 


In 


} 


five minute 


had 
had chosen for his pient 


they 


car at one side of the road, he | 
down with wraps and baskets 
way through the pine As tl 
a tiny clearing and she caught 
gleaming river below, Prisci 
with delight 


he ud, breaking in on her aln 
ippreciation of the beauty of 

When he returned she w 
a preoccupied air, the thermo 
hand and a silver salt-shake 
She d hear him until he 
few feet Then she turned a 
towards him 

[—I’y been day-dreami 

fesseci 

Ile smiled, and they sat dow 
he had improv_sed b readi 


umper Priscilla watche him 
tisfving] wholesomely big 
isingly good-looking (And 


intent on the diversion at 

care in the world beyond the pre 

She sighed unconsciousl\ | 
l cau { er unguarded ¢ 
Pri la! 

Just tl one word B 
Pri la even all the instr 
Symy ! Orchestra blend 
pa ol irmony could not 
het 

Prisci he il wa 

) wa thout ve ( | 

Y heart hammer 
ould hear it It was unl 
Lyi od from high Olymy 

r to] take nectar and ar 
hin is they bot! 

L ki that you'r 
I'm not t | try to 
Pri I love you ( t 

Lo r ditt bit ! 

I | | i b 
nit | Or W { 





reached 








eI Hal 


*I—I can’t 


said again 
Could you 


ay without you. 


he 


-s Prisc illa,’ 





aw 


gO 
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p ease don't interrupt [ | 
iOr you he conf | 
His wer 
have fa'tered but t 
lence had ic] 
\ oad r 
\\ we { 
I’ve been buying | 
to pretend that II 
bout "1 not | 
It 1 
under ( t 
| } } ; 
i 
inda ll for 
the t mat mie 
ere ist 
No } } 
Pout, 1 tead, | 
t ' | ri 
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it p ‘ \ 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 



































ad we dreamt 





out during fi ears of wal Economy Is 
t order of the ¢ and we are a king for 
revised estimate for the new heaven and 
w earth as duly promised in electioneering 
speeches. And in the meantime we bid fare- 
vell to the disappearing institutions of the 
Id we knew of old. Old things are pass- 
away Dreadnoughts are for sale, and 
mestic servants are fast disappearing 
itter 1s almost me, and milk is very pre 
The es. what els hall we 
when we look 1 the new earth and 
vy heaven when fi y delivered ; 
<Jo 
But Some Scarcities 
Dr. Salee e€ in t ( ig 
lat t ( \ ( carce a 
x 1 tte ertall thre | be, in 
| { CXP 1Vé l ch, too 
Nove r <n t ! d= firework Will 
( t e t Certainly they are i 
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What about the Fireworks? 


he position this: In the long avo Guy 
1); i \ memory 
Think of th weird and wonderful guy 
ire 1 up t iT t the ] t of vouth'! 
And, too, d yu t reme T the thrill of 





the bonfire, and that wonde1 


you felt down your spine w 
your hand a squib, which mi; 
minute? Think of the shock 
ing cracker, the wistful 
- aroused by the cathel 
wouldn’t go round on its ow 


have a gentle touch judici 
tered. Th n, too, the stately 
and the flighty rocket, A 
mention of it all bring b 


youth and 





A Waning Glory 
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since 
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Poor Guido and his bun 
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Ix }? t 
} 
j 1 ¢ 
Su 
\ > 
¢ \\ () 








Ik, 


<¢ 


mission car report in favour of my sug- 


gestions any time within the next four 
years. Nor need there be lack of burning 
material for the bonfire. One is aware that 
“waste’? is so precious nowadays that it 
would be bad economy to burn even old 
rags and faded newspapers. Even the top- 
hat, which a little while since was almost 
i marvellous faculty for 
coming to life again, and so must not be 
burned, however much we may dislike it. 
But what about the National Debt? That 


seems to be in everybody’s way just now. It 


extinct, has show: 


would be quite imple thing if we burnt 
ip all our War Loan scrips, our Exchequer 
Bonds, and \W Savi Certificates. Then 
there wouldn't be an National Debt to pay 

erest on i the income tax would go 

WE ss I must 1 t Oo on, Or holders of 
5 per < t will put ne to tl flames 
even in etoren to the fraudulent 





the Crown Prince. I 
ust leave it to the imagination of th 


reader to supply terial for the bon- 


<je 


Remember Armistice Day 





We ¢ in already ut the bonfire and the 
: : 
guys. Perhaps thi ibs and rockets could 
be leit to t Lit \ tice D was too 
thrilling, too emot | to be lightly for- 
ten No ( 


Peace Day will ever 


Ke 1s place, and conte to the earnest 
sire for it to observed as a public holi- 
day every year lor t nexe century or two. 
Perhay it ild be converted into the 
\ I nl i | ving D; V, which 
F ibout t t We could, if we liked 
>to church in t we 1uld have 
ationed bee ! ner, and ave flags 
the afte: ) But the even nust be 
held sacred to family fireworks. Once more 
et the squib and the cracker explode in the 
inds of yout let push und the re- 
luctant cat e-wheel, and watch the 
iddy h | the ri rocket rhe 
moon will not ite, we can ht the 
lights and mal 1 rise. The t r that 
flies 5 night, t l Zepp, nd the noisy 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


barrage are no longer to be feared. 





Let us 
spend half a crown on fireworks and cele- 
brate the occasion. 


sje 
The Lord Mayor's Banquet 
in the New World 

There remains the Lord Mayor’s Show. 
This, frankly, ought to be abolished. In the 
interests of National Economy, Greater Pro- 
duction, and Get on with the Job, it ought 
to be suppressed, once and for all. 

One oug! t also to abolishthe Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet. But I suppose we cannot. It is 
necessary to have somewhere for the Prime 
Minister to make a speec h, and the stocks of 
real turtle soup must be consumed, or the 








Distinguished Personages would have to fall 


back on milk and water, to the deprivation 
of the ordinary population. 

But if we must invite Mr. Lloyd George 
to the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, it 1s unneces- 
sary to fill up with the other guests. Why 
not make a change, and instead of ambassa- 
ladies, 
invite the unrecognised war sufferers? Let 


dors and proconsuls, lords and 


us send tickets to the widows whose “un- 
shrunk to half its 
former value, to the clerks who have had no 


earned income ” has 
war bonus, and the workmen who haven't 
We might also in- 
clude the mothers of families who cannot 


yet been out on strike. 


get maids, and the wives whose husbands 
have not yet been demobbed. If there is 
still room we might ask the V.A.D.s who 
haven’t married their patients, and the mem- 
bers of committees who haven’t yet had 
the O.B.E. There would be no need to 
invite the Press, and the Editor of ‘THE 
QUIVER would have to stay at home and 
mind the house. I should like to allocate a 
seat to the tailor who hasn’t put up his 
prices, but it does not mu h matter: there 
would be no candidates. 

As I have said, we are living in a new 
world; old things have passed away; new 
times new manners. But before you settle 
down in the new El Dorado, spare a penny 
to buy the kiddies some squibs; youth will 


not be denied. 


ne 
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Beautiful Designs, Easily Made 


Complete Tea- . 
table Set Ellen T. Masters 








This shows the Tea Cosy, complete with Ribbon 


Tea Cosy with Crochet Cover — °% the paul so as to 
it has to be washed 
ABEREVIATIONS - tit lc. Begin in the middle of 
et; .., treble; pt .. picot = 
| 13 cl 


i } Miss 3 ch 


SI Peri-Lusta Crochet (Cotton, No t, (2 ch. and 1S Into prec { 
uit a steel hook No a pt , ti , ch 1 tr hoe 2 
rl} \ t { tor the last tr ys , C1 I 


he Cosy illustrate 1 lor a on wd t 
Shape but the all-over cesivi ca CUSIIN Y Sy 
iM adapted to awa Werle »LLUp ne | clesirect } j cl 1 
Phe gussets down the sic hould am that h.. t tr. on the last tr. of 
case be made in the block pattern of the sch. a tr. in the loop of 
lower part of our mood Phe cover, when the first tr. of pt. grp I 


finished, 1s sewn lightly to the lower edges | tr 2h 1 tr. in 





ard vou ,5ch., © tr. in the first hole 
1 ch., I pt. grp. in the next loop of 5 ch. 
a pt. grp. 1s made thus: 3 tr., 1 pt. of 3 ch, 


1 ch., 1 tr. in the next hole, 1 ch., 1 tr., 


and 1 ss. into the preceding tr., 3 tr 


2 ch. and r£ tr. in the centre, 1 ch., 1 tr. 
in the next hole, 1 ch., © pt. grp. in the 5 ch., 
Eon. 2 tY., 2 cl 1 tr. again in the last 
hole. 

sth vou 5 ch r tr. in the first hole, 
1 ch., 1 tr. in the next hole, 1 ch., 1 tr. in 
the first tr. of grp., 5 ch., I tr. in last tr 
of grp., I ch., 1 tr. in the next hole, 5 ch., 
1 tr. in the centre hole, 3 ch., £ tr. in the 
same hole, 5 ch., miss t hole, 1 tr. in the 
next hole, 1 ch., 1 tr. in first tr. of erp., 
5 ch., 1 tr. in the last tr. of grp., 1 ch., 
I tr. in the next hole, t ch., 1 tr. in.the last 
hole, 2 ch., 1 tr. in the last hole 

sth vow rill further notice every row 


Is done Ol 


the plan ot the jth row. Each 
hole consists of r ch. and 1 tr.; the 5 ch 


are made as 


and 1 tr. and the pt. grps 
usual, and every row ends with 1 tr., 2 ch. 
and 1 tr. and begins with 5 ch. and 1 tr 
in the first ho except where otherwise 
mentioned, Now work 4 ho., 1 pt. grp., 


2 ho., 1 pt. grp. in the 5 ch., 3 ho. (2 tr. 
and 3 ch. in the centre ho , pt. gep.; 
2ho., 1 pt. grp., 4 ho. ¢ 
Oth vou I WO., 5 ch., miss 2 tr., 2 he.. 
5 ch. over the pt grp.), 3 ho > ch > ho., 
he centre one of ‘ Cy E eg pg ho., 5 cR., 
2 ho., 5 ch ul tr., 1 ho 
7h 3 | Ch, 2 tr. F Cn., * erp., oRe 
I grp., 4 ho., 1 pt. grp., 4 ho I srp } ho., 
[I grp., 3 ho., 1 p., 1 ho 
Sth vou 5 ch, 2 tr, t ho: 5 ch., 2 he 
5 ch., 3 ho., & ch ho., 5 ch., 3 ho., 5 ch 
2 ho., 5 cl ) 
Oth } lr. in every hole and pt. grps. 
tiie loops ol 5 ch with : cn. and 2 t1 
iS usual in the centre hole, 
Loih you 3 ho | ch., 2 ho > ch 3 ho 
> Ci, F ho I ul Cn ho 3 ch 
centre By muss 2 t1 1 ho., 5 ch 
5 ho > ch., 2 | cl , ho 
ith 3 Llo ind pt r| is usual, 
the last-nay ed in the holes of 5 ch 
Toth} a ho., § ch. 2 ho., § ch., 3 ho 
l 1 ho ) 5 ho > ch 1 ho., . Cn, 
pho... 5 « ol , ho 
13 I] | pt Yr} inthe 5 ch 
\ } 
14 } ho Cx m 1 1 ho 
M., 2 he 3 ho., 5 ch., 1 ho., 5 ch 
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7 ho., 5 ch., rT ho., 5. ch., 3 ho,, §-ch,:2 be. 


; Cm. 2 ho., 5 ch., miss 2 tr., 2 ho. 


Holes and tr. as usual. 


— 
P5lh vou 


10th vow 3 ho., 5 ch., 1 ho., 5. ch., 2 ho., 


5 ch., 3 ho., 5 ch., t ho., 5 ch.,. t ho.,.5 ch, 
muss 2 ti 1 ho., t ho. of 3 ch. in centre, 
tr ho., 5 ch., t ho, §ch., 3 ho., 5 ch., 3 ha, 
5 ch - ho., 5 ch... I ho., > ch.. 3 ho, 

17th vou r ho.,. 5 ch.,. miss 2 ty., x Ae., 
{ grp., then continue working holes and 
loops of 5 ch. as usual with pt. grps. in the 
loops of 5 ch. of the last row ; finish with 
i grp., t ho., 5 ch., ¥ ho. 

18th row 4 ho., I grp., 2 ho., $.ch., & ho:, 


5 ch., 2 ho 5 ch., £ ho., £ erp., 4 bo., 5 ch. 


I ho., 5 ch I ho., 5 ch 5 ho 


. 5) ch. 2 BO. 
5 ch., t ho., 5 ch., 1 ho., 1 grp., 1 ho., 5 ch., 
2 ho., 5 ch., r ho., 5 ch., 1 ho., 1 grp., 2 ho. 

1gth 4 2 ho., § ch., 1 ho., 1 grp., 2 Ro. 
BE grp., 3ho., I grp., f ho:, 5.ch., Eo. F grp.., 
2 hio;, i grp.,. 2 ho,, § grp., 7 ho. (4. ch. in 
centre), I grp., 2 ho., 1 grp., 2 ho., 1 grp., 
rho., 5.ch., 2 ho., t-grp., 3 ho. 5 erp: 2 Ro, 
I grp., I ho, ) ch., 2 hwo 

20th 3 ¢ho., t grp., 2 ho, 5 ch:,.s bo 


cn, 2 ho. 5 ch it AnO., I grp., 3 ho., 5 ch., 


t hO:, 5 ch., 1 ho.,§ ch.,.7 ho, 5 ch., t he: 
5 ch., 1 ho., 5 ch., 1 ho r grp., 1 ho., 5 ch., 
2 ho., 5 ch., 1 ho., 5 ch., 1 ho., 1 grp., 3 ho 

21st roi Work as usual; tr. in hol 
and grp. im the loops of 5 ch. 


22nd rou } ho., 1 pt rp., I ho., 5 ch., 
E ho, § ch. 2 ho, § ch., 2 ho., 1 pt. Sep 
Y he.. ¢ ch: rt hoe. 4 ch. t DO. % Ce Et Be 
I pt. grp., 4 ho. (1 tr. only in centre), I grp., 


t ho : ch. 2 Aho., = ch 1 ho : cn.. x Ho: 
I pt vrp i ho.. S ca. 2 DO... Ss Ci... i BO., 
> ch., r ho., 1 pt. grp., 4 ho 

Turn the work and crochet along the 
lower edge of the fan 

Ist vou 3 d.c. into the first hole * 18 ch., 


3 d.c. into the next hole; repeat from * all 


long At the end, after the last d.c. make 
9 ch 

ali F 3 dc mito eve oop of cl 

3Vd y ch ior J I : =o CH. 
uss two 3 tr repeat fro ull alor 

yh voi rurn with 5 ch., then 3 tr. 


into every hole of 2 ch, 

sth 3 Like the yth row, 

Continue thus till there are eleven rows 
of treble block 

Lyle 3 E ito \ titch of the 
preceding row 

rhis complet the fo ition of the 


cover. Place the two sides together hole 


So EOE, 
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rl > oh ely 


{ 
a WOLK 2 Cll Li 


I tr, alter 


le, l and 
all round the curved top, putting the hook 
| thus 


loops ot 


ach side of the work, 


the two sections In tl 


into a hole on e 


1c 


joining 





5 ch. put 2 tr. with 2 ch between them. 
2nd 3 f edge.—t1 d in the first hole 
of last row, * 7 tr. in next ho., 1 d.c. in next 
ho., 4 tr. in next ho., 5 « catch bacl 
to the fourth tr. of the p. of n. Int 
the loop thus made work 1 d. oe... 3 4h.c. 
3 tr. into the loop in which there are 4 tr 
1 d.c. in the next ho., repeat from * all 
round the curved portion of ( r 
lake the ribbon mn l y under 
and over the long croch« tal two 
at a time. Leave it to t ( the 
back of the cosy, but on t t e arrange 
it between the bars in little puffs bi h 
in the centre with a cris] tied bi 
In the middle of the per « are two 
leaves and a rose. lor a Jeaf make I! | 
Miss I ch., 9d , al Im 1 up then 
work 9 d.c. down the second side of the 
foundation. Tui \ a a und 
l.c. into the back loops of e pre ig 
l.c., again making 3 « into the middlk 
stitch at the tip of leaf. Continue thus 
till four rows are done, then work about 
5 d.c. across the base of the leaf so as to 
draw it in slightly. Work the second leaf 
“yu exactly the same \ 
lor the rose ma 
1st 7 1 ) } 
. 
” 2. ¢n.. ¥ ae. i » t ! ( { \ 
* twi then 2 cl I t { 
2nd row) Into i 
: . £ d 
yc YOU) { I l 


between 


round. 





In the 

{ { 

thre 

> ty 
| 

looy 


t; pt 
OR 
jor 
No 

is one th 
this. thre 
hook of 
our 
were u 
across 
bor thi 
K¢ 1¢ 
13 L ¢ 
I 
I pt ry} 
e ch i 


\TI h., \ 
tst treb 
Pp» P t oup. 
the pretty 
this tea-cloth 
oO was emp 
weecan be Ver 
d, as it sli 
titable size. 

hemstitched 
Measu4ril 
| 
i} 28 Cl 

\l or 
t 

( mu | 

‘) ch f - 

pt rp li 1 
n the 1 
t2tr 
i »> ch., 2 tr 
Ii¢ LOOp , 4 
vO | > ch 2 

at the « 

; » ¢ | 1 
I ( tr 
On tr. 

j » « | 

in the lar O} 

fi l 

i { 
In 4 . 
‘3 

the follow 
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way long enough to set along ihe outer * all round, finishing with 1 ss. in the third ) 
edges of the tea-cloth, but work d.c. only of the 8 ch. t 
along the ends and the inner margin. 3rd round,—Ss. into loop of 5 ch., 3 ch., ' 
lo fit into the space left at each corner 2 tr., 1 pt., 3 tr. all in loop of 5 ch., * 3 ch., H 
after the insertion strips are finished work rt tr. in the next loop, 3 ch., 1 tr. in the i 
a square thus comer, 5 ch., © tr. in the corner again, 
Begin in the middle with a ring of 12 ch, 3 ch., I tr. in the next loop 1 ch., i pt. gry 
1st rvound.—3 ch., 2 tr., 1 pt. (that is, in the loop of 5 ch.; repeat from * all 
4 ch. and 1 ss. into the preceding tr.), round, finishing with t ss. in the first tr. 
3 tr, * 5 ch., 1 pt. grp. as in the lace; re- of the first pt. grp. , 
peat from * twice and finish with 5 ch., 4th round.—8 ch 1 tr. on the last tr. 
1 ss. in the top of the first 3 ch. of grp., 3 cl 1 tr. in the next loop three 
2nd round.—8 ch., * 1 tr. on the last tr. times, 5 ch., 1 tr. in the corner loop, 3 ch., 
of the pt. grp., 3 ch., 1 tr. in the loop of 1 tr. in the next loop, 3 ch., 1 tr. in the next 
’ 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 tr. in the same loop, 3 ch., loop, 3 ch., 1 tr. on the first tr. of the pt. 
I tr. on first tr. of grp., 5 ch.; repeat from — grp., 5 ch.; repeat from * all round, finish- 
P i 
' t 
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An attractive Afternoon Tea-cloth made upon a foundation of four hemstitched 
ume 


handkerchiefs 
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ing with 1 ss. in the third of the first pt. 
grp 
/] 


sth vound » d.c. into every loop of 


ch., 3 d.c. into every loop of 3 ch 


In the sixteen squares to be inserted in 
the corners of the handkerchiefs, work tr. 
instead of d.c. in the last round, as these 
are more convenient for the mounting 


Twenty-one squares in all are needed, 


When all the strips and squares have 
been sewn together and mounted with the 
handkerchiefs, the following lace must be 


worked round the outer edge. This outer 


border may be 


finished entirely before it is 


sewn to the handkerchiefs if pre ferred. 


Ist vound.—DBegin with 1 d.c. in one of 
the ch. loops, then 5 ch, and 1 all the 
way round In the corner arrange so that 
there are 7 loops of ch. along the edge of 
each square, the last d.c. being exactly in 
the angle, work 5 ch., 1 d.c. in the same 
place, then 7 loops along the second margin 
of the square, and continue as usual the 
loops of 5 ch. and 1 ‘ 

2nd vound.—z ch. (the are always to 
be used for the first tr. at the beginning 


of a round 3 tr. in the first loop of ch., 


a s 


SY 








rye 
=s 


3 























* 5 ch. and 


Detail of the Corner of Lace and Insertion of the 
Tea-cloth 





I d.c. in the next loop t} 


ree 
times, 7 ch., 1 d.c. into the same loop 
last d.c., 5 Gh. and 1 d.c. twice ch., « &.. 
> ch., 4 tr.; repeat from | 
The directions for the cornet 
be started from the end of the 
of tr. in the pattern, and will 
the working of the first tr. of 
after the corner, Make 
three times, 7 ch., 1 d.c. into 
© ch.. § 4... 5 ch., I dis 
7 ch., 1 d.c. inthe same loop, 5 ch. and 1 d.« 
twice, 7 ch 1 d.c. into the sa 
and 1 d.c. twice, 5 ch., tl 
the lace. ; 
3rd vound.—z7 tr th. 4 
* 5 ch. and 1 d.c. five time 
1 let., 7 tr. ; repeat from 
In the corner work 5 ch lt 
eleven times, 5 ch., then the | of tr : 
and proceed as in the lace 
yth vound oO tr... 
3 d.c. (1 before, 1 o1 | 1 after 
the next d.c.), 5 ch., 1d Rei 
In the corn _—~ I 2 « 
as above > ch I | 5 
rca > ch 3 I ( 
I nm the 1 
) j ] 
dx I in 
and I in next | I 
tr... F ict 
In the corner after the 13 
tr. make 8 ¢l ] 
1 cl.c., 5 ch., 5 du 1 d.c 
5 ch., 5 du S cl n tr, al 
Ict. as usual 
Oth round 1 1 5 
reac; Sch. 1 vy 1 
8 ch rT dx _ oa 1 I l 
In the cornet 
8 ch., 1 d.c 
and 1 d.c. twice win 
. ana I 
2 che 8 cl 
tr un oO 
cc J 
I ai 
preced) l 
twice 
In tl I 
5 ch I I 
ch. and 1 ¢ 
the 4th and Stl | 
nm the middl p of 3 


































YOUR UNSUSPECTED SELF 


By GEORGE HENRY 


"Compared with what we ought to be we are only half awake.” —WiLc1aM JAMES, 


Se ae — 


ARE you the man or woman you ought to “When I think of what I was a year 
; be? ago, it does not seem as if I am the same 
Beneath the Self of which you are con- person. Pelmanism has taught me the value 
scious, there is a slumbering unsuspected of self-expression,’’? writes one man on com- 
, Self, the depths of whose power you have _ pleting the study of the “ little grey books” 7 
never plumbed. in which Self-knowledge is so stimulatingly 
That Self is the man or woman you ought = and lucidly revealed. 
1 to be. ‘*T have got into a position that I should 
It is the Self of power and pride; the Self never have managed a few months ago; in 
\ that will do and dare all for worthy ideals; fact, [ can hardly believe myself,’’ says 
the Self that will lift you from the masses of another. 








; 
mediocrity to t heights of your dearest It is this quality of laying bare unsus- t 
lay-dreams; t Self that is calmly con- pected powers and potentialities in its 
rc ¢ fident and self-possessed; the Self that students which is making Pelmanism the | 
leaves your “footprints on the sands of greatest intellectual movement for a ; 
ce time.” century. 
a It is your unsuspected Self that occasion- Pelmanism has its cash values. The evi- 
h ally rises uppermost in a 1 after you. dence showing how it enabled men and 
c have set your teeth to go in and win; and women to increase their income and material 
ve won. And then you say, wonderingly : prosperity is so definite and so great in 
y ‘How strange! I didn’t think I had it in’ volume as to be overwhelming. Results 
is me.”’ such as 300 per cent., 200 per cent., and 100 
: Let that Self be always uppermost! Re- per cent. increases of salary gained by Pel- 
J solve to be always the man you ought to be! ~~ manising are striking—almost amazing. 
° But first discover your unsuspected Self. But Pelmanism does not stop there. If 
33 Search thre h all the muddle and chaos it did it would still be a movement of the 
of wrong thinking, of doubt and _= self- greatest importance—especially to-day when 
3 distrust, and find ; those fine qua ities, all material pI sperity is sO necessary a 
h., ;, all those national ideal. 
f., ll, everyone Pelmanism goes further. FEducationally, 
nd intellectually, sociallv, n it is a move 
it you may ment that no earnest man or woman can 





ch life more cl ly and with a con P ehending There i no sphere of life, no class, no 
LC, eye, : rank, from Royalty to the mblest of its 
ch., How ? subjects, which does not contribute its con- 
10 The answer com at once from half a siderable quota to the great rolls of the 
million men and women who have. dis- Pelman Institute. 
<= overed the absorbing and resultful nature Business men from the great captains 
ch.. of the science of Self Realisation—Pelman of commerce to their clerks are ardent 
the sm—the movement which bids fai to Pelman 
dc. revolutionise our cor eptions of *f Destiny”? Professional men lawyers, doctors, 
and Possibility clergymen, teachers, artists, authors—have 
lc come to the knowledge that Pelmanism is 
: : GREAT BENEFITS. a vital necessity to them, enabling them to 
thee What Pelmanism has meant to thousands surmount dif ulties and achieve a greater 





of them can money 
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report rapid promotion and a higher appre- 
ciation of life as a result of their studies. 


What is the Secret of Pelmanism? What 
is the magic of the tremendous stimulus and 
impetus it gives to the minds of its student 

There is no secret. There is no magic. 

he principles of Pelmanism have been 
and are plainly proclaimed far and wide. 

IK veryone recognises that muscular healt 
and efficiency come inevitably through wel] 
balanced exercise. 

Pelmanism does for the mind wi 
physical exercise does for the body 

With this difference—Pelmanism is fa 
more resultful. 


TEARING ASIDE THE VEIL. 
The minds of most men are ve 
Pelmanism tea aside th 


sSHows you h v your mind tune 


understanding. 
veil and 
tions, and 


more efficiently. 


When you know vou 





mind you are able to use it to better ad\ 
tage—to enormously greater advanta 

That is why the great and ever-len e! 
ing rol! of Pelmanists contains the name 


i 
alike of the most distinguished people in th 
land and the most humble. 

That is also why our foremost thinke: 
after s arching investigation have pa 1 the 
most giowing tributes to the power of t 
little grey books 


EK: ducationally, Intellectually, and Social] 





P< Imanism is a factor whose power must | 
felt to be fully appreciated. To t) nd 
Pelmanism has meant intellect re 

To ands t is bee tiie ( t « 
covery of latent m 41 pow 

p ted tale Tho i 1 \ ew t 
t vo inart ilate t!] 1 | t 
t joy of Self-expre I ‘ 

nd ifter only tudvit t 1 t 

have hastened to wri ms « 
the stimulh Sar optimism, « i t 
and ) ie npa lt their 1 t 
tucdy 


Whether you measure the value of Pe 


smantsint in terms of hard cash, intellect 


gigour, moral strength or everyday ha 
ness you cannot f wl to / ilisfhied with it 
results 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION ? 

What is your opi of Pelmanism. 
rather, have you yet ] med op ‘ 
Pelmanism 

You cannot arrive at an la 
just judgment of Pelm \ 


investigated it. You wv 


that thi ertion 1 la 


how you can make it function 






THE MAN WHO «RISKED IT.” 


One man conf ed l ] ] 
before . ’ 1 
m | ot A 

te + ¢ + ] 
+ ) r ’ . 

H 
ot D 
re 4 | 

( 
I 
o e P 

Pelt [t 
tak ) 
re ‘ ‘ ) 

m \ 
and 
Mi 

( 
, 

( P ) 

1 P | ] “ 
| , 2 < 

B 


i 
1. A copy of ‘‘Mind and Memory.’’ 
2. Areprint of Truth’s Report on Pelmanism. 


3. Information enabling you to enrol on 
special terms. 





d.c.), 8 om 2 ax... § <d., 
9 tf., I Ict 


8th rvound.—4 tr., 8 ch., 3 dx 
1 d.c. twice, 5 ch., 3 d.c., 8 ch., 
In the corner, 8 ch., 3 dx 


| 


d.c. twice, 5 ch., 3 d.c., 5 ch. and 1 doe. 


Ww ui 


& ch, & a... 5 ch, § 4c, 
§ ch., muss. 3, 1 tr.,-1 Ict.; 
repeat as usual. 

For the corner, after the 
y tr, werk & cn, 5. dc, 
8 ch : d.c., 3 ch., s dx 


, *? 


5 ch., 1 d.c. (this marks the 
centre of corner), 5 ch., 
: 2.6, 6 Ch... -éCc.; 5 ch, 
E Sct. 
then as in lace 

1ofh round 1 ti., 8ch., 
3 dc., 8 ch, 4 dtr. with 
1 ch. after each of the first 
three, 8 ch., 3 d.c., 8 ch., 
} tr., 5 ch., and repeat. 

In the corner, 8 ch, 
dc, 8 th. «4 dtr. as in 
lace, o ch., 3 d.c.. @ eh. 
1 dtr., 8'ch., 2 <.¢c.. 6: ch 
; dtr., $ ch., 3 d.c., 8 ch. 
then continue lace 

Lith round tr:. 3 ch. 
' dc, $ cb.. 1 d.c.. « ch. 
i: ae 


last row, 1 ch., 1 dtr., 3 ch 


etween 2 dtr. ol 


1 dtr. in the same place as 
the last, 1 ch., 1 dtr., t ch. 
i dc. 3 ch, 2 dc. tm 


middle of three), * 8 ch., 


tr., I Iet., and repeat. 


In corner, work as in the 


4 


ace as far as *, then 8 ch 


Bam. t ch. 3 dtr... 2'ch.. 2 


“pace as the last, I ch., 1a 


8 ch, 1 dic. (in middle of 


1 d.c., 1 fan of dtr. as before, 


8 ch 


tr. and so on 


l2th yound In future the 
be described in detail, but only 
of the dtr. will be given It 


stood that 1 ch. is worked 


except at the tip, where 
between the 


better with 2 ch. after 





en, % Gc, § CR. and 1 d.c. 
d.c., 8 ch., then as in lace. 
oth vound.—1 tr. (3 ch.), 


ee 


BRRABF ~ Kk 





* 


4 


a) 
g 
& 
4 


: ae 


~ 


ho RRR GES 


a 


~ 42 da in nuddle of 


2 «tt put mito 
] 
close worker mav find that 
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* te tr., § chi, ¥dhe,,. 2 ch,,.6 dtr, 1 ch. 


rf d.c., 5 ch, TO te, 5 ch; aad repeat 
from *, . 

In the corner, * 5 ch., 1 d.c., EF ch., 6 ditr., 
1 ch., 1 d.c., 5 ch.; repeat from * 


then as in the lace. 


, twice, 
13th vownd 13 1 
3 tr,,. ict. 
For corner, * 1 ch., 8 dtr., 1 ch., 1 dtr 


, Penh. S ate, f eh, 


MURR 
vay, 


Sats 


« 
: "acevo" : et re'ee.e9'8! 





The Tea Sexviette 


in the loop of 5 ch.; repeat irom * twice, 
then 1 ch., and tr. as usual 
14th rownd ro tr., 3 ch., 1o dtr., > ch,, 


FO tr, &ch: 

In corner, after the 1o tr., work 1 ch, 
and 1 dtr. into every space, except at the 
points, where make 1 dtr., 3 ch. and 1 dtr. 
into same hole again, then 1 ch., and Jo tr. 
as in lace 

15th vound Like the r4th round, but 
with 7 tr. and 12 dtr. for the fans 

The corner is like the 14th round, but 
with the same differences in numbers. 

1Oth round } tr. and 14 dtr. for the fans, 


The corner corresponds 


SoS, ITER 





cperemerrneens 
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in the n | * ¢ ch, 2 dtr. m next 
space epeat irom up to the point, in 
which work 1 dtr., 3 ch., 1 dtr., 3 ch., 
1 dtr., then 1 ch nd x dtr. along to the 
pace before the 4 tr., I ch., miss 2 tr., 
eee. @ 3t, d repeat as usual. Work 
along the corner in the same wav. 

18th round | 6c., ¢ &, tac. mm he 
next hole, continue up to tip of point, 
1 d.c. in the first hole, 7 ch., 1 d.c. in the 
next hole, then as_ before In the lacet, 


make 1 d.c. in each hole, omitting the ch 
between them. rhe corner is worked in 


the same way. 


Tea Serviette to Match Cloth 


\RBREVIATIONS p-stitel] d 
t T 
ATERIALS: \ fine handkerchief, 
hnen for preference ibout eight 
inches square Peri-lLusta Mercerised 
Crochet Cotton, No. So, and a fine steel 
hook. 

Make first the four bands of insertion 
for the outer edges of the handkerchiet. 
They are similar to, but not the same as, 
those used for the tea-cloth 

Begin with 20 ch 

Ist rou Mi , ch, 4 t ch., miss 


5 ch., 4 tr 


in the last tr., 3 t1 in the loop of 5 ch 
3 ch., 2 tr. at the end 


vd 3 7 ch } ti the last 2 in the 
loop of ch 5 ch., 2 tr. in the oop ind tr 
on the last 2 t1 

Repeat from the beginning of the 2nd 
row till there are ; pt. grps., or more or 
less according to the size of the handker 
cliet 

Straighten each end th I in the 


last ch. loop, 3 ch., 1 tr. in the edg 2 ch.. 
miss a space equal to 2 tr., I t repeat 
from * all along furn, and work d.c. into 
every little loop 
lor the cornet squares, wor I 
join into a ring, 
Ist round . <m., tr. into g 
1 picot of 4 ch., 3 tr. into the ri 5 ch 
I pt. grp., as in the inserti > ch 
repeat from * twice and finish \ 0 
the first tr. of group 
2nd round 8 ch. (the first f 1 tr 
* 1 tr. in the last tr. of group 1 ti 
in the cornet loop, 5 ch., 1 tr. the me 
loop, 2 ch., 1 tr. in the fir of th 
group, 5 ch.; repeat from * the 
end finish with 1 ss. in the tl f rst 
Sch 
avd ~vound 1).« all rout ly 
loops, 3 d.c., 3 ch. and 3d I OO] 
OF 2 ch., 2 dG. and in the | ( 
5 
jth yvound Along the ( » Si 
only of the squares work W 
2 d.c., * = ch., miss 2 d.e I repe 
from * four times Arrange tl 
last cd. comes exactly i ri er 
5 ch, 1 dic. in the same pl ( four 
more loops of 5 ch. 
Fasten off, and sew the ‘ the 
places in the corners 
Work round the outer ed: ( 
in an edge loop of ch cl I t] 
same loop, 5 ch.; repeat fre 
all round and in the sides and 0 
the square 
Fasten oft 
Make four small squares for 
the corners of the handkerchiet it tl 
same wavy as for the outer « k tr 
instead of d.c. in the last ro 
a pt. grp. in the 5 ch. in the ( 
ide and in the corner loop 
this Department will be heartily 


(Inquiries and suggestions dealing with 
welcomed. Address~The Needlecraft Editor, THE QUIVER, La Belle 


Sauvage, London, E.C.4) 
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Miss W. R. Morgan writes: “I feel 
bound to write and tell you how much 
benefit 1 have gained by the use of your 
Phosferine. When the munition work 
first started, I took up lathe work in a 
big factory. With long hours and heavier 
work than I had ever done before, I soon 
had my health and nerves run down to 
a very low state. After a few months I 
was at last compelled to give it up. It 
was then that I was advised to try your 
wonderful Phosferine. I only wish I had 
taken Phosferine sooner; as it is, I am 
now able to continue work 

“33 Honeybrook Road, Balham.” 

This grateful ex-War Worker declares it was due 
to the re-vitalising properties of Phosferine that 
she was enabled to continue her work. Phosferine 
renewed the action of all nerve centres, and thus 


assured the system sufficient vital force to prevent 
the return of nervous exhaustion. 


When you require the Best Tonic 
Medicine see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 





Influenza Neuralgia |Lassitade |/Malaria 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis |Nerve Shock 
Indigestion Premature Decay \Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Meatal Exhaustion |Brain-Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite \Anaemia Sciatica 
Phosferine has a wor vi pute f ri d lers of 
the nervous system more npietely a I . t 
St, than any other pre 
SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTE. ; poe aan: 
lablets, the Tablet Fe ! venient for 
ess men and w < travel “ un be used 
ny thue, anywhere ! rat v e 
uired, The 3f-tub smallie rhe ury the pocket 
and contains 90 doses Your sai! \ ve the 
etter for Phos'‘erine—se hir tu ee t Sold 
all ¢ ts Stoves, et | 1 and 5/-. 
The 3'- size contains nearly four times the 13 size. 
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AFTERNOON TEA 
CONVERSATION 
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rare! 

L ve 

oe eG ‘Kk } fren |} » seriou ttle tal 
Wy ACK and I often have serious little talks 
together in respect to the future. We 


had one the other day resulting in a matter 
\ which has relieved my mind of a load of 
Ky anxiety. We were t uking of what might 





happen to me and the kiddies if anything 
happened to him—you know what I mean, 


dear—and I pointed out that beyond the 
a, little money we’ve saved there would he ‘og 
i yy | 
| absolutely nothing to come to us for ou 
{i} support. We should practically be relying 
ipon charity, and you know how I hate 
JA. the thought « of that.” i 
h, ” 
| ** And what happened ? K 
se'T i only sensible thing 





} 
. Jack has iH 
urance policy 


ron the ‘ British Dominions.’ No wife can 
ae 


taken out an endowment ass 





| love her husband more than I love Jack, 
ind 11 hope he will live for years and years. 
But one never knows. Now he Says he | 
|] feels he has done his duty and has the satis- _ ]}}| 
6.4 faction of knowing that if anything should bd 
happen we will not be left unprovide d for. 
If he lives, by the time h *s 55 he will have 
over 4 2,000 paid to } him by the Company 
ae for he has taken out a profit-participating hal 
|") policy ~ and if he dies before reaching that [| 
| we, I will have £2,000 paid to me ne 
profits due at the tin and without further 
MI li ibility. In either case we are certain to {iy 
Wf} benefit. ey 
S t post card f sll particulars of th | 
eneficial pols monetary pi | 
ton for futu needs can be assured, and 
wy tfe, fami lependants provided for a 
Please ask for ‘‘ Endowment Assurance" > 
Mh pre —— iM 
Addve ife Dept., 32 Moorgate St., E.C.2 | 
1) LE“-2STAR 6 
RI If ISH \p i at 
| ys 
| SURANCE 2» COMPANY L 


HEAD ene: BRITISH DOMINIONS oa. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


The most Progressive Office for all he 
Classes of -Insurance. 


n| ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000 


== SS 2 = ‘BD 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 
be greatly IM- 


ay 
P ROVE D by just a 
touch of “ La-rola Re ose 





Bloom,”’ which giv a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks Jo one can 


tell it is artificial It 
gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes 1/ 








is rightly regarded as the most effective skin emollient for improving | 
the complexion to its best and removing and preventing all rough- || 














ness, redness, heat, irritation, etc. 
In bottles of all Chemists and Stores, 1/3, 2/3, and 3/-. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELFENHAM SPA, 


Before and after all 
forms of Recreation— | 


make it a habit to apply Beetham’s 
La-rola to both face and hands. 


doing you not only safeguard the skin 
and complexion against the effects of 
weather changes and constant exposure 
to the frost and wind, but at the same 
time you are nourishing and strengthen- 
ing the delicate skin tissues. 





By so 





ENGLAND. 







































































THE WORK 
of THE CHURCH ARMY 


SOCIAL, 


including Labour H 


1s 


ployment Bureau for ex-Se 


tor the Limble H 
Motherless ¢ 


EVANGELISTIC, 
by mea 


Agent Ev 
Work, Pris 


THE AIM 


The varied branches of CHURCH 
ARMY WORK are 


NOW. IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 


/ 


of THE CHURCH ARMY 


hildren, $ 


IS 


NATIONAL —e 


by —s 
Home 


SPIRITUAL REGENERATION, 


pecs ny thet A aren 
enti yalty to the ¢ 


WCARLILE, DD 
ry 


1 Sob Live 


I 


trial Ha 


{I 








Cures 
to the 





surtace 


THE LION LEADS 


IN CU TRING. 


IT I8 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


and healing from ut 


le cn ith. 


BURGESS' 


LION 
Jas - OINTMENT 
; without lancing or outting, bringing all dise 


Of Chemist 





9d., 1/3, 3/-, 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's r Bay ‘nbae, LONDON, W.C.1. 





‘ATCHO 


C]he HAIR GROWER 


Mr. Geo. R. 


Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2.9, 4/6 




































CARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, ete, 


Contra 





INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 

SCHOOLS, 

BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 


SANATORIA, 


Ad 


F. D. COWIESON & CO., 
13 Charies Street, St. Roliox, Glasgow. 


rs to HLM. Govt. niralty, War Of 












COTTACES, 
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t, ett, 
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“The Quiver” 


Army of Helpers 


The House 


“ You will do the greatest service to the State if you 


will raise, not the roofs of the house but the souls 
of the citizens: for it is better for great souls to 
dwell in small houses than for mean souls to dwell 
in great houses,.’’—ANON 

Y DEAR HELPERS,—I am afraid 


you must prepare yourselves for a 

little retrospection on my part. It 
is possible that it may bore you, for one’s own 
recollections can never be so poignantly 
interesting to anyone but oneself. But the 
subject on which I wish to enlist your 
sympathy as we enter our third year of work 


carries me back to early childhood. 


A Gorgeous Day 





It is a gorgeous day of early spring and 
a littie girl is seated opposite her father and 
mother in a train going to Brighton. 
her first visit there 
beyond the wit of pen to describe. 
Outwardly no one would realise the turmoil 
of delight and expectation reigning within, 


It is 


and she is excited 


The Reedham Orphanage 


S9 





Conducted by 
Mrs. R. H. Lock 


on the Hill 


but at 
the feeling of 


this <listance of time she can recall 
that Grown-ups 
cannot realise what new experiences mean 
There 
to pass through first 
a glimpse of the river from Grosvenor 


journey. 


to children with vivid imaginations. 
was ‘* London town ”’ 
of all, 
Bridge, acres of chimney-pots, and the the 


open country. Banks starred with prim- 
roses, cottage gardens gay with daffodils 
and early plum blossom, chalk hills and 


its and green downs. 
g 


The House on the Hill 


** What's 
Daddy 
And 


huge tower looking out 





that, Mamma What’s that, 
flashed from eager lips. 
the hill—a 


from the budding 


then a great house on 


trees 
What's that 
Reedham Orphanage.”’ 
“What's an orphanage ? 
“A place where they try to make little 


the hill ? ” 


house on 


” 


© 











THE QUIVER 


orphans happy—orphans are children who 
have no father and mother.”’ 


‘Oh, Daddy!” There was a_ sudden 
clouding of the beauty of the day. 

Poor little things! I know you feel 
sorry for them. When you are a big girl 


you must do something to help them 
“Can I 
And smiles came out 


How lovely.” 
again, while Mamma 
explained about the orphanage 

Then 


fair with 


suddenly a 


merry-go 





A Cookery 
Lesson 
rounds and swings flashed into sight 
the Orphanage vanished for the 
But nevertheless from that da 
Orphanage 
mind 


moment 
Reedham 
out clearly in a child's 


the first of many 


tood 


That was journey 


to Brighton, but always the big ‘‘ house on 


the hill,”’ where little children lived 


who had 


no father and mother, stood out clearly. It 


WW 


was a landmark. 


The Disadvantage of a Landmark 





Now looking back anal also lWoking into 


the position of Reedham to-day I see it i 
a disadvantage for a charitable in 
to be l 


a landmark 


People take oul 


existence for iunted lf year fter ye 

is the trains roll by Purl ou see thi 
Olid tower of Reedham rising above the 
trees, vou feel‘ all’s well with the world i 
that quarter If you were to notice sig 





of decay, missing bricks for instance 


» aS you 


flashed past you might have misgivings 
But no! Reedham tower stands fast 
There are doubtless fat endowments and 


substantial legacies So the 


thinks 
lf luxuriously in his Pullm 


| rospe rous 
first-clas 


traveller to himself, settles 


hims¢ 


and buri himself in Pac 


has the same idea in less 


class passenget 
luxuriou irroundings and begins to eat 
] | 


a frugal sandwich or bun out of a pa 


Llowe Vet 


uniortu 


nately the comiort 
ible reflecti ol 
railwa I ellers ( 
not In O e true 
state ot afttairs I 
will no bore 1 
readers with stat 


quantity 











but Im just quot 
i It is 
) ( ¢ the 
Key Andrew Reed 
tou ( Orp! 
ace | Ol Ve 
! ( it move 
into its} ent bu 
l Uy » 1914 1 
cost ) innum 
to ita wn 
eq te f ¢ 
900 )— bo | 1 
Or} rts 
W i elore, 
9000 | 1 to be fou ‘ x fat 
veal th lean thi m viways 
ral vith difficulty . ili it Was 
forthcomin 
Phen the war came, and the rise 1n prices 
has atlected Reedham as it | flected 
Instituty Ihe expenses of Keedham— 
continue ol exactly thre iu ineS as 
before we risen from /9,000 to £15,001 
Ve 
\y t from this the | ion |] 
Cl CLOT ent 1 L10ns 
But that other st \Iipling says 
\ | rT ealt el 
thin , the b ifter a lite of over 
] vil l centul { mn and 
cl ent | ) it 
A Call for Aid 
: 1 given you the | for aid for 
Keedham I ask those | | \ 


Lys 
Vas 


for 


ally 


“THE QUIVER’? ARMY OF HELPERS 





and generously given to all the objects for 
which I have enlisted sympathy, to put 


aside something for Reedham—for an 
orphanage which knows nothing of the 
distinctions which divide the religious 


world, although it was founded by a parson. 
The fatherless child can find a haven there 
from the age of three months till 15 years. 

Next month you shall have more detailed 
account of the wonderful work in raising 
the souls of young citizens that is carned 
on in the House on the Hill. 


Wool and Pieces Most Welcome 





I am most grateful for all the gifts of 


pieces Of wool. They are immensely appre- 


ciated. You will be glad to read the 
enclosed letter trom Mr. George Dalton, 
whose sad case | described in a former 


number of 
tuberculosis in a severe form, and he is the 
inmate of a Home at Torquay He 


means with 


Poe Quiver. He sutters from 
has 
pur- 
chase the little comforts of life but he makes 
needle-books which he 
and the 


practically no which to 


sells at 1s. 3d. each, 


money earned in this way is a great 


Bas. 0d 


eden? — 


« 


The Reedham 
Drill 


help. 


I shall be glad to receive orders and 
to forward them to Mr. Dalton. He says : 
* DraR Mrs. Lock,—Just a line to report progress. 
Up to to-day I have received orders for 30 needle- 
books and two small parcels in addition to the one 


I sent word to vou about in my last letter. Miss 
Mellin, of Evesham, who wrote to you in the first 
place, and whose order you forwarded, has also 
kindly sent me three sports shirts and some woollen 
socks, These will prove very useful in the winter, 
and I owe the kind lady many thanks. 

* The kindly help I have received, together with the 
sympathetic letters, have quite cheered me up, and 
] owe vou most grateful thanks 


* Tcanstill make use of any pice 
as with the larger pieces of plu 
am making, or am 


going to make, some 
bags, with the initials of pu 


es you can send me, 
velvet, etc., I 


Dorothy 


| isers worked in 
cross-stitch. What I particularly need is fin 
flannel and ribbon, and pieces of silk and satin 
With many thanks, hoping for more orders, I remain, 
yours gratefully, GEORGE DALton,” 


Mrs. Lowe was delighted with the wools 
for rug-making. She says: 


* Thank 
were perte: 


vou so much for parcels of 
tly splendid,” 


wool, which 


Miss Dolly Robinson sends 5s., and writes : 


*] have made quite a lot of dolls’ jumpers and caps 


for the Little Folks Sale out {f the pteces ot woo! 
Pur Oviver helpers sent, and now Iam going to start 
ind use the bigger quantities | children’s caps, et 


tor Little Folks Home and Barnardo’s. 





From a 


phot 
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Doing Justice 
to the Food 


A lady from Surbiton writes: 





ell \ ted t H Incurables 
and y Ve e part ha sa rk tor it to 
give the pat comet ire not otherwise 
provided, A friend has told me that you are able to 
collect wools, silks, et t elp ti May I 
isk you if you would help 1 i ending me some- 
thing to work up, either wool } x anything ? 
I never iste a ‘ | | ‘ grateful 
or y i i tance 


I appreciated greatly the following letter : 


* Just a few odds and ends; thev may be useful, 
ind they may not. They may fill a gap. I have 
ot muel lL am just a poor working woman. 
Your helps we doing a good work Ma the 
Heavenly Father recompense all with good measure. 
pressed down and runnin I am not sending 


mV hame and adadre aa thie 


With all od wi 


thin ire not worth it. 


Top Hats 


I was so pleased to receive a number of 


skins of top hats These are made 
workbags by the 


Hospital. 


ito 


Southmeaal 
Miss Herington wrote: 


soldiers at 


"2 am sending you a few id iat-top tor 


the wounded soldiers from Hounslow Cons 
Church, We hada jumble sale a tew week 
all the silk hat hat were sent we peel 
saved them for the 


egational 

zo, and 
1 off and 
soldier 











Mrs. P 


skins. 


(Twickenham) also sent some of 
They are much appreciate 


should be peeled off caret 


these 

The skins 

and sent to me at THE OuIVER offices. 
Miss Violet Methley wrote 


More Books Wanted 





We sent 


a large parcel of bool 


Magazines to the Red Triangle Librar 
Miss Mabel Cameron (organisi ecretal 


wrote the following appreciative lettei 


1) M Lock Vers 


your kind and generou it 

Red Triangle Library. We ay 

more than rd ub expre I 
kinds is gladly welcomed | 

Kuarding our interests, and 1 

treasured and preserved f i 

With renewed gratitude, f 

M } 


letter from Sir Douglas 
forth 


Shelves : 


The following 


Haig should draw many a volume 


helpers’ 


from my 
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' Remember | 


Ldadiddiddbiddsds 


Y 
Y 
Z 


~\.< it’s as delightful and as easy 
to 


Furnish out of Income 


ilbdddaddiddddddéi ti 














SMART BROS LES 


mes 





; 
i as elsewhere for cash. 
} 
2 Courtesy and attention to your every wish are pre- 
- dominant features of Smarts’ policy, and strictest 
privacy is observed. The prices are plainly marked ; . 
you pay nothing extra for credit, and can have either \\ 
tree and immediate delivery of all you choose, or free 
storage as long as you wish. ‘The furniture is all of N 
guaranteed quality, and there is an immense selection 
to choose from. You find the home, Smarts will supply \V 
all the furniture you wish to have, and payment can \ 
~ be spread over any period to suit your convenience. 
» of ; ; 
ted If unable to call, write for a copy of the latest booklet, ‘‘ Concerning \ 
- Furniture,” and learn more about the advantages offered by this Great \ } 
; Ilouse, the super-excellence of the furniture, and Smarts’ readiness to N 
out your wishes, Get it now—it’s free! \ . 
\\N 
Head Depot: \X 
il be 28, 29, 30 & 31 London ae ELEPHANT @ CASTLE, S$ \\\ 


Branches : Branches : 


NORTHAMPTON 





CROYDON.— 30, 32 and 








: gton 34 George Street. 
and Sect al HACKNEY, NE. — 32: 
and : aa Mare Street. 
tary DERBY.—\ WIMBLEDON, 5S.W. 
< I l 8 Merton Road, Broad- 

BIR MINGHAM, way. \ 

By WOOLWICH, S.E.—7 

» ae — Powis Street. 
terest BRISTOL. rh a cenit 
of all and 2 wer | HOLLOWAY, N.—49-51 
» stil SHEFFIELD, ‘ Seven Sisters Road. 
vill be Vhe Moor. CHISWICK, W.—115-12 KG 
aries. COVENTRY, High Road. . 
2ON PO ss cred MANCHESTER. — 74, 76, 73 and . 
WOLVERHAMPTON, oe Miceli: Secak 7 
elas STRATFORD, E.- 198 ‘The SOUTHEND - ON - SEA, - » 107 
ugk G Broadway, and Que n's R a. 
ylume 
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‘TWAS A SIGHT FROM 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


1! Cured it Quickly, Root and 
All, so it Never Returned. 


' | WILL SEND FREE FULL PARTICULARS OF Tk 
SACRED HINDOO SECRET WHICH CURED ME. 


Builds Sturdy Cailéren A | 


Senate birth onwar i toa ly growt -, bank, [By , AN 
maintains the standard of health in \ } i Ax! 
thriving children. Easily imilate 1 $ PA\ i ty 
and highly nourishing, it is the only } Bo, at \i Whe 
re] liable substitute for mother i] fa 23 \ if 
Recommended by doctors and nurse LA tA TAS 


v } 

te | 

tf | 

for over fifty year G\ hy 9: Lf np | 

Send for Free ple a * / t : y | 
n'* How t ed t t j = 


+ / 

















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
Wy ay f T i= THIS FREE COUPON 
& BLUE!!!" 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. | ( 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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2 ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 

A AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 

(a) MAITLAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W ; Instituted 1758. 

0) Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

'D)} President: A.R.H. THE PR NCE OF WALES K.G 

2 Trea:urer: THE RT. HON. THE LORD MAYOR (Alderman Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, P.{ M.A., LL.D 


' Nearly 400 F atherless Children are now wmaintained re educated : 


i] Amone st pom m are many whoso faths 
the } 
Othe 2 simi tari y bereft await admi om 


a 2 eed the home. like care, the training anc lirie 
() the Scho ol supple 8. Donatior will be t nkt re i 
fn) Offices : 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. ALEXANDER GRANT, 
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“ THE QUIVER’? ARMY OF HELPERS 





“ GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
BritIsH ARMIES IN TRANCE. 
March 16, 1910. 


“To all who are in a position to assist, I 
strongly commend the appeal made by the 
Y.M.C.A. for books, magazines and periodi 
cals to be distributed among the men of the 
Army of Occupation. More than halt a 
million books have been sent to l'rance in 
the past for the use of the troops through 
the agency of the Y.M.C.A. Their ettect 
has undoubtedly been beneficial, and the 
kindness of those who gave them has been 
deeply appreciated by ai ranks. <A great 
demand for books still exists. Everyone 
who can help to meet it will perform a real 
service to many thousands of young men 
who, with increased leisure for reading, have 
little or no opportunity to provide whole- 
some English literature for themselves. 


“DPD. Haic, F.M.” 


We have sent parcels of books and 
magazines to Greenwich Hospital, to indi- 
vidual battleships and to lonely invalids, 


Christmas Cards 





I am most grateful to Miss M. Graham 
Hogg, Miss A. Clegg and Miss Ritson for 
information regarding Christmas cards. 


Garments Required 





Cast-off clothing of all kinds is urgently 
required. I have many cases of men, 
women and children who are in need of 


outer and under garments, boots and 
shoes. 

The clothes mast be sent in a clea 
condition Dirty bits of lace in cutts and 


collars should be 
linings. 


removed also souled 


Silver Paper and Tinfoil 





I am still glad to receive gifts of silver 
paper and tinfoil. I was very pleased with 
Miss Eva Burton’s gift. She writes: 

‘IT am enclosing a box of tinfoil collected from 
the wounded Tommies while I was a V.A.D. in 
hospital. I hope you will find a use for it.” 


Silver Thimble Fund 

1 have a most interesting letter from 
Miss Hope Clarke which I am obliged to hold 
over till next month. 





Many Kind Gifts and Letters 





I was delighted with gifts and letters 
trom : 


Low, Mrs. F. C. Digby, ‘‘ H,’’ George C. Wylie, 
ustable, Miss C. k. Brigg, Mrs. A. A. Young, 
Sowton, ‘* One who never misses reading your pages 
1), Mrs. Miles, Mrs. W. Dunn, Miss Scott, Miss Lorna J. 
Jowell, Mrs. I. Kelsey, M. L. Fairburn, Mrs. Ireton Sandars, 
Miss Alys A. Nickerson, Mrs. F, Williams, ‘* A Friend ” (ribbon 





and wool), Mrs. B. Osgood Peirce (Cambridge, Mass.}, Miss E. D, 
Spranson, Anon. (5s. for G. Dalton), Miss Keesel, S. E. Jackson, 
Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. Byford, Miss Edith Fidler (Trinidad), 


Miss Hall, Rev. F. A. Smith, Miss M. L. Scott (Lytham), Mrs, 
T. Masheter, A. Blair Coe, Mrs. Farrow, E. Lievesley, Mrs. 
Lyall, Miss Lucy Myles, Miss Mabel Ritson, Anon. (pieces for 
soldiers’ toy-making), Miss Fry, Miss Middlemas, Miss F. Paine, 
Mrs. Bone and Miss Margaret L, Evans, A Well-wisher in 
Wallasey, Miss Rogerson, Mrs. Carnochar, Mrs. E. A. Scott, 
Miss Crosfield, Miss C. Clements, Miss C. P. Hall (Brondesbury), 
Miss E. J et 
Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly and put Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss or any other title in order to assist us 
in sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 
Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


All letters, gold and silver oddments for 
the Silver Thimble Fund, contributions to 

hic QOviver ” Bed at Barnardo’s Boys’ 
Garden City, and for ‘ Philip’s ’’ mainten- 
ance, books, wool, etc., should be addressed 
to Mrs. RK. H. Lock, Tne Oviver Offices, La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques 
and postal orders should be made payable 
to Cassell and Co., Limited. 
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Sent in by Marion Silcock, aged 15, who 
did the entire work herseli 


ITH this number we commence 
another new volume of the maga 
zine, and I should very much 
like to make this a record year fos our 
competition pages. The results ot the 
past few months have been distinctly 
encouraging, thanks to my readers, and I 
intend further to encroach upon your 
generosity by asking you to make these 


pages even more widely known, 


A Specia) Story Competition 

Last month | 
plans for the 
volume, 





idea of my 
competition, in- the 
and promised to 
first of our Special Stor 


gave you some 
Hew 
announce the 
Competition ot 
which in future we are going to have three 
ina year. As a change, I have 
make this first Story Competition an adven- 
ture 


decided to 


story: length not more than 


2,000 
words, closing date of entyy February 23rd. 
Thus, our overseas readers will also have 
a chance of entering. The story, of course 


must be certified as being your own original 
he clate ot 


work, and, with the exception of t 
entry, the rules given below must be 


adhered 


to. The prize for the senior will 


OvVveT | Pe) 
be f2 2s. od., and for the juniors (18 and 


under) ft 1s, od. 


The November Literary Competition 


or the present month's Literary Com- 
petition I want my readers to 
reply to following: ‘‘ Had 





write a 


the you to 








ompetition 
ages 


Conducted by 
The Competition Editor 





cnuecrate l co 

choos« Lt i} 

intere ve) CS] 

( L ot nn } 

to cr lee by ( ) 

thei ) I 

len Sl 1 I t 

prize to the | Ol | . 











Result of the August Literary 





Competition— 
Cee 


**My Idea of a Happy Life” 





I had a delightful set of papers in from 
mv readers dealing with the above subject, 


ind though the ice were to some extent 
trend of feeling 


throughout. No one, I 


varied, there was the same 
running believe, 


was foolish enough to aim at an impossible 





COMPETITION PAGES 





and enjoyed with the full glory of possession, but 


an abstract, elusive, evasive, often unattainable 
quality, which we pursue blindly and eagerly, as 
the children in the fairy-tale searched for the Blue- 
bird, only to return whence we set forth, and find 
it--in ourselves. Tor happiness is a question of 
temperament, in which both heredity and environ- 
ment play their parts, and what constitutes a happy 
life to one is to another unutterable boredom. 
lirst, there is the happiness of pleasure; those 
moments of exquisite joy, which almost hurt, in 
their intensity, leaving us physically and mentally 
exhausted for days, yet which we would not have 
missed, and which are worth all the weariness ; 
such is the happiness of living. And there is the 
happiness of peace—the restful, beautiful days 





The Prize-winning Photograph, which was taken, printed and developed 


by Mary Silcock, aged 17 


status: on the contrary, truth, sincerity, 
yu 
a 
ot 
YK 
« 
ed 
er 
is 
mh 
CT 
ite 
Is 
A 
t hye 
pe ’ 
ituralne \ permost in the majority 
{ the writi 
I have decick to award the prize to 
Annie M. M. McPurersox, whose entry | 
printing below Hler matter was well 
) oO efully) expre ed 
Other tl { there were several entries 
worthy of special mention, but owing to 
” lack Of space Lam unable to do more than 
) pr the Imes 
tI re J | C-W) 1 ( 11 
by Happiness 
Belle “a ess,”” Du Mau like time 
t ; Iti 
' ised 


health and 
happiness of 
ippiness of know- 
re the daily learning of all that Nature, Science 
and Art can teach us about God, Man and the 
hay ot f WINE There 

is also the | ippiness ol labour the life of toil, the 
daily overcoming of distasteful id or soul-killing 
duties, until the verv victory brings the happiness 


When lite tlow tranguilly, and ve, 


erenity urround us; that is_ the 





of work, « ippreciation, and sometimes of love 
but upon the happiness of love LT need not pause to 
we vit it it there could be no happiness at 
ll, since God and Love and Lite are One. 

Phe ippy life’? is not for the pleasure hunter, 
for his temperament is too mercurial—the extremes 
too great, the reaction from bliss to despair too 
frequent Neither is it for the peace-lover, because 
| it presses on him until the beautiful 





him leave him oblivious to the great 
lanity requiring active help and 
cholar may become dry and 


when age creeps on, and his brain 
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is 1 le, he i t a lonely 
t £ a with awest evere 
] ibou wever noble, may lead t lrea 
ind stodginess,”” the 1 1 1 . § 
Emerson, ** me grown ’ physical ex 
benumb the mental qualit 

Io be happy in the hi t nse W t | 
an open mind, a large-heart it t 
panionship of one or more W e t 
are in tune with ours, a t t of t 
pleasure that thrills, occupatior \ 1 We 
of our best sparing neither t ns nor ¢ 
must have learnt the lessons w ire taught i 
hard school of experience; must know t 
anticipation, retrospection, re the t 
disappointment an ] t. Hay 
not a picture of a whitew t tt e, Ove 
with ramblers, and plenty of crea nd | 
inside, nor is it a palace | 1 coat of 
and a Rolls-Royce car; t ti be f{ 
either place. It is rather the realisation of our 


to award the prize to Mary Siice 


moments, the living the life of which we dreame: 


the fulfilment of our hopes, with that subtl 


! 
of the hopes and dreams of others to prevent egoi 
In a word, to be happy glean all the good fror 
everything, extract all the sweetness, absorb 
the beauty Rejoice in the humour which abour 


face good, evil, jov, sorrow ; avoid not 
sin, learn all—lean towards Right. 1 
what you have learnt. 
Annie Maup Mary M 
The following readet 
mended for the work they sent in 
Mrs. Shewring, Elsie Jones, Gordon Fletcher, M 
Smith, Joan Gedge, Edith Mabel Smith, Frances M 
Tall, G. E. Doe, Gwendolen Leijonhufvud, Dorgt 
M. Smith, Lilian Bedford fred 
Adéle M. Pearson, Nellie Serva 
ComMMENDED.—Alfreda G. Lucas, Shelagh M 






Sybil F. Morphy, Margaret R rds, I M 
Margaret Isobel Leach, | \ Mars et | 
Williams, William Leslie N lls, Mary D 
Burnie, George C. Tyler, Agnes Beaven, B. Sa 
Gladys Fansett, France i. ] . Ix 


Smith, Mary Anderson, Janet Dov | 
3ubb, Mary Lithgow 


Photographic Competition 





here was a splendid entrv for the Phot 


graphic Competition, both in 1 


well as quality of work Il have cd 


Result of the 


fur Crochet Competition o the « 


Ss are highly com 


August Crochet 
hye Lovley | fovjr t\ 


which appeared in the A t pa a 


seems to have been most popular wit] 
readers, many hundreds of entries havi! 
been sent in. Taken on the whole, 
work appeared hardly to have reached 
same high standard as } been experie! 
in previous crochet cor 

reason for this may b ree] to 
fact that many readet 
unable to obtain the cotton ty] 
specified in the working instructio 
d’oyley, and had to substitute tlhe 
consequence, 
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PURE WHITE WOOL 








OneThird UnderTJoDays Prices 
Send for Price List 


you save by pur- 

ay ¥ your Bla kets by post from 
Bay D nselves gladly 
pay the pr itv 1we are selling 
o ‘ u ’ as 1 ts are 
still very scarce and not nearly sufficient 
to meet this winter's demand. Secure 
yours before it ist ite and while our 
ire s« t Write to-day 





s. | BARROW & CO 


Dept . 104 Victoria St. London, S.W 
Wa ee 














Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies Medium for Cents. 


&. A. lr & SON ( , Stornoway, Scotland. 


for 


LINEN — 


Superior quality snow-whi rish Union 
Linen Sheets, at acs in Prick s; 2by 2} yds., 
36/3; 2 by 3 yds., 43/6; 24 by 3 yds., 57/- ; 
2} by 3h yds., 61/9 per pair. 

HUTTON'S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 












THE MOTHER 


who loves her Baby 
and yet is unfor- 
tunately not able 
to rear her infant 
at the breast cannot 
go wrong if she 
follows the advice 
of doctors and 
mothers, based on 
a century's experi- 
ence, and feeds 
her baby on 


Nee 


Food 


PREPARED with milk, \ rding - 
tions, forms a Complete Diet for ‘ee 
Growing Children, Invalids and the Aged. 
A Doctor, L.R.C.P., i R.C.S.Ed., LF. P.S.Glas, 
‘ (Leeds), writes :— ir Neave's Food is suiting 
youngster admirably, for which we are very 
- She was not ing well on cow's milk 
ater alone.”—1oth September, 1913. 
“HINTS ABOUT RABY” s¢ t free, SAMPLE for 1}d 
€ t i . 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & ( , For bridge. 
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OF IT 
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MAKING 
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The Disfiguring 


Effects of “Colds”’ 


O mention the beauty-destroying effect 


of a severe cold in the head, or 
catarrhal conditions of the nose and 
throat, seems puerile compared with their 
Yet a 
vast number of people, women especially, 


sinister influence upon one’s health. 


are more concerned about their looks than 
about their freedom from diseased con- 
ditions. It must be conceded, however, 
that very few physical ills are more dis- 
tressingly annoying, and particularly to 
those of sensitive tendencies, than the ob- 
iectionable features that follow in the wake 
of “ colds,”’ whether in the head or throat ; 
ind more emphatically is this the case when, 
by repeated “ 
features become chronic. 


colds,” such beauty-destroying 


Thousands experience a cold with every 
change in the seasons, others with every 
change in the weather; such susceptibility 
is constitutional, and should be combated 
with treatment directed to toning up the 


ystem generally. 


Easv to Catch 





Women are more liable to acute colds 
doubtless observed 
r catch 
cold” than to cure one, for, once estab- 


than men, and have 


inv times that it is far easier to 


Sometimes, yes, 
ute often, it does more— it lays the founda- 


{ 


tion tor serious trouble 


In the robust, an acute cold, after having 
been allowed to secure a foothold, abides 
its disagreeable stay, and leaves one none 
the worse if precautions are taken against 
luture attacks: but when the resisting 
power is low an endless chain of colds is apt 


+ 


0 follow the initial attack, which greatly 


red lity, and so lays 


ices the vita the key- 
tone, as it were, for an ineradicable malady, 
because that condition which we habitually 
calla‘ common cold ”’ jis usually the founda- 
tion of every chronic illness, notably rheu- 
matism and tuberculosis. 


Chronic “ Ailers” 





It has been said tl 


if we are a nation 
f chronic ailers,’ Our variable climate 





A Physician’s Warning 
By 
Dr. Lillian Whitney 


has a good deal to do with that; the sudden 
rises and falls in temperature.making it im- 
perative to guard the body in some way or 
another from these atmospheric changes. 
The air at all times is filled with more or less 
moisture ; but the human system has com- 
paratively little power to resist the combined 
influence of moisture and cold, with constant 
elevations and depressions in temperature, 
that chills the body one moment, sending a 
great influx of blood to the internal organs, 
causing congestion, or heats it the next, 
causing the peripheral vessels to dilate, 
bringing the blood with a rush to the surface, 
and so wasting a vast amount of body heat 
—which is energy—and thus chilling the 
great vital centres. In this way disease 
germs are enabled to create the havoc they 
do, because tissue which is devitalised is 
unable to resist them. This explains the 
prominent rdle played by nose and throat 
conditions in our country. 


Safeguarding the Body 





What precautions can be taken to safe- 
cuard the body against these climatic 
Men are far more sensible in this 
matter than women, for they defer to the 
weather, which is at all times inexorable, 


( hanee n 


Our women—at least in these days-—are 
almost shorn of clothing, no matter what 
the season or temperature may be. 

Appropriate clothing, then, is the first 
essential; and more especially in the 
autumn, when cold winds from the north 
chill the body to the marrow, it is impera- 
tive to lay aside low shoes and cobweb 
stockings, and encase feet and ankles in 
protective lootwear. 

Physicians have long protested against 
the folly of wearing summer footwear 
through our treacherous autumn and winte1 
weather, and claim that many cases of severe 
illness, and, of course, habitual colds, are 
directly traceable to this pernicious custom. 
Remember, no protest is offered against 
wearing low shoes and slippers in the house ; 
quite the contrary. Street shoes should 
always be replaced with slippers when at 
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_ t of doors, shoes that 
pro ind stock of reason 
bl it are ute ne ti 

Perhaps if it could be brought home to 


every woman that the price he pays fot 
wearing the light under garment fashion 
Insists upon is Premalit la she might 
discard them at the approach of winter, and 
substitute clothing, not of heavy weight, 
but of warmth The surface of the body 
When the 


skin becomes cold and chilly the circulation 


must be kept warm at all time 


is disturbed. Cold is exh ting, warmth 
is soothing. 

There is little doubt that much throat 
and nose trouble is directly traceable to 
vitiated atmosphere; that i stale and 
superheated air, which dries out the nasal 
tissues, or air laden with dust and organic 
particles. In order that the respiratory 
tract may be free from disease, it must be 
furnished with an abundance of fresh, pure 
air. 

The toilet of the 1 il chambers is as 
important as that of the mouth; but un- 
happily the great ma of people overlook 
this fact entirely. ‘The assertion is ventured 
that if the nose and throat be given daily 
attention catarrhal troubl would largely 
vanish. As it is, throat and nose specialists 


are overrun with patient 


Simple Remedies 





There are many simple, mildly anti epti 
washes that can be used sever times dail 


without irritating the muco membrane 


nasal tract clean. A warm ilt sol 


instead of a safeguard It j ! e 


employ strong antisepti olutions { 
hygienic use: they have the eff 
paralysing the nervou pply of the pat 


treated, and cause other mischief of a serio 
nature, 


the object of thi procedure is to keep the 


makes a simple and fairly good wash. 

The hygiene of the mouth must not be 
forgotten Che portal of ent: e into the 
system ot most disease rn the throat 
especially by way of the tonsi Lheir 
chief function is to act entinels and 
prevent germs from advan farther; but 
In most instance they very) weak 
sentinels indeed, or re perfect ely 
owing to repeated att | ot 

sore throat ot one kind o1 1 ther 
which case they ar 1 me to healt 


If tmmediate and energeti icti 


taken upon the approach of 


readily be checked Sne 
1 Ol no ind eve 1 
gestion of these part 
relieve and overcome tl] 


blood elsewhere. \ hot mustar foot 


of at least thirty minut 


with a blanket, 1 il 
During the bath a hot 
Ippe Thi Induce ce 1 


Walking Off a Cold 





A well-known physician ad ‘ 
oi an acute cold. Walk \ . 
cont oO from f to 
drinking during tha y 4 
of pure, cool water ] , 
bat l vig 1 rub d | 


* coddlin treatment ( 
but, the we re not 
] ri irsene i ple 
Im th pped up WwW 
}t e ot ce lemo1 ¢ 
try are . ri 
twent ninutes provid ’ t 
for | flamed me 
cut phlegm, ; 1 t 
| W he ( 
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Free 
Lessons 


The School of Simplified Study has made 
special arrangements whereby readers 
of The Quiver can receive four free 
lessons in any of the following subjects: 


in en 


ae a 


French English 
Latin Greek 
Hebrew Arabic 


Logic 


This offer is made with the object of demonstrating 
the success of the system, originated fifteen years ago, 
and which has proved itself to be the most thorough 
and economical method extant of acquiring languages 


Psychology 


Send post card, mentioning subject 
in which you are interested, to 
The Secretary, School of Simplified 
Stody, 34 St. Paul's Chambers, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E C.4, 







The 
Simplified 
Sustem 
Makes 
Study a 
Pleasure. 
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SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 
— also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 


PENS. 
either series 9d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 


Neither Scratch 


ANTI - BLOTTING 
Sample Box of 


124 NEWGATE STRECT, LONDON, 
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Linen Handkerchiefs 


to suit every taste 
r latest list, 
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~ ROBINSON & C LE AVE - LTD., 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “Natural Ease’ 
Corset is the most healthy of all. E very wearer Says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE 2 The Natural 
aaa Ease Corset 
ad Style 2 2. 


HEALTH 
9/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





NEA Stocked in 


—— all sizes 
| iW from 20 to 30. 
Raft Made in finest 
a quality Drill 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

it is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adiustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History ot the Health Corset may be set 
out in a few lines—it is founced on Science, 
improved by Experience and beautified by 
Art; its perfection is the result of the co- 
operation of the Artist and the Expert. 





having 





These Corsets are spec ialy recommended for ladies who 


enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Sin Actre sses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, e, as they enable them to 
bre athe with perfect freedom. All women, espec ially 
1ousewives, and those employed in occupations dema inding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the 


body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 


comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 





No g is sent without ca but money willingly 
returned tf dissatisfied 
Catalogue sent with ¢ ets. Cross your Posial 
Orders ant ma 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C.1. 
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Ce 
BIRD'S 
EGG Substitute 


wins the Egg-and-spoon race 


and wins easily, both in time- 
saving and money-saving! 

Bird’s Egg Substitute imparts the richness, flavor 
and appearance of new-laid eggs to all kind s of 
cakes, buns and puddings. It goes ‘‘one better 
producing finer food from the same ingredients 

With a tin of this golden powder you can ever 
so easily banish dullness from the dinner table. A 
delicious Bird’s Egg Substitute pudding will do it! 


’ in 


And why not make Tea-time into ‘‘Happy-time’’ again with delicious cal 
and buns, rich and good like those from the best confectioners, by using— = 


Egg 


In Packets and Tins with excellent and reliable recipes. 


Substitu te 














Do not forget to apply } 


Sted odonia) 


INVALUABLE FOR SUNBU ay. . 
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BEST THAT 
MONEY 
GAN BAKING 
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SALE 63. toad gns; CORSETS, 21-, 25 6, 31,6, |S 
IN THE a \ FREE Wonderful Baby Book, J 
3 LDSWORTH ST. \\ 
wo RLD. FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED i F onnadd - e > tye pe 
— © LONDON: 47 Duko Street 


























Complete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, & 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1. 
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Absolutely pure 
therefore best 

















MADE AT 


the Factory in a Garden 
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Bournville 
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cabur? 


74 , 
When you buy, Chocolates see the 
name Cadbury” on every plece Cz0 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 














30th JUNE, 1919. 
Subscribed Capital - - - . - £35,545,323 
Uncalled Capital - ~ - - . 27,256,250 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - 8,289,072 
Reserve Fund - - ~ - - 8,289,072 
Deposits - = - - ~ - £37 1,054,600 
Cash on hand and Balance at Bank of England - 79,426,772 | 
_ Money at Call and at Short Notice - - 76,068,108 | 
| Investments and Bills of Exchange - - 96,304,613 | 
| Advances - - - - - - 116,874,426 
| Advances on War Loans - - - 12,249,162 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
Specially Organised for developing British Trade abroad. 
Foreign Banking Business of every description undertaken. 
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igh Grade 
SecondHand 


| Furniture | 


FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS 


£50,000 WORTH 
TO SELECT FROM 


Displayed for leisurely inspection in their vast show- 
rooms, which cover an area of over 250,000 square feet 

















Business hours,g to 8. Thursdays eat, 
iturda pm 
s, Iva y Piccads I é 
: THE CP ARLOTTE *. Bedroom Suit 
; a ned Oak. Illustratic VS 3 ft. t Can : 
: also be supplied in 4 ft., 5 ft., and 6 ft A: 
limite 





BARGAINS ON EVERY FLOOR 


Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to any part of the Country. Estimates Free. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 
263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. 


Monthly Bargain List post Free. Prompt attention to country orders. 

























on my Boot Bills 


eed that I have Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels and Soles fitted 
Z4to my footwear, I find that boots and 


shoes last longer than before, and 








retain their smart appearance, too. 
So I buy far fewer new ones. 






>“ I save on repair bills is well—for Wood-Milne Rubber Heels and 
> E Soles wear so much better than leather. They do away with those 
SS > constant ‘ and soleing’' items 


AN “i WOOD-MILNE ; 
Seon & Soles 3 Bi 


‘ se ak Enodl to ak tia 
QW or the name “ W'ood-Milne.” Pad 
be | | Pe alata ‘d 
} t 1 SS :s = SSE 7 - 
pee? es? ee Re ee t gs =" base a ba ee | e 
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WRIGHT'S 


Coal Tar Soa 


For nearly GO Years has 
had the recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. : 











BLUSHING DON’T LOOK OLD! 


Are you the vic ? Ar 
low-spirited, se if cons¢ t if ¢ whe 
ifs my sim »le home me 
Guaranteed to cure y< : % sthod ‘8 







But restore your grey 















. even days think what happiness 

will be yours to zo t razeously W m confidence in and faded hairs to 

your 0 “= 4 power to command a better F ait ton ” th their natural colour 

ane fi "My system brine is a pre 3 
n yo from ivaictnas "Timidit Seif. 7 

pts —o Ne rve: He irt Weakness, write at lity, fu - LOCKYER’S 

articular, t E, privately, if you mention 4 r 
ee 3 ' , AIR | 

‘. 8. DEAN. ‘Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. | Sulphur H 





RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening 
greyness to the former 
colour ina few days, thua 
securing & ges ap- 
pearance, has en abled 
thousands to retain their 
position. 





2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 


Hair Dressing. 

This world famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, eprer & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, Ss ‘i 1, and can - obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. 


avtiva. |(su LPHOLINE 



































his famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
| aciear complexion, ‘The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 
; pimples, disiguring blotches, obstit > eczema, disappear by 
i applying SULPHOLINE, Which renders t kin spotiess,soft,clear, 
} The daily sp i ‘ supple, comfortable, For 42 years it lia been the remedy for 
{ ¥ ri ad for the children’s bread a Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
nery, \ i sia \ ve f Pimples Roughness Scurf | Spots 
nice The delicious f V tov ed Red Rash Acne Rosea 
te cee eanice x Fang : , ut ‘ | Sulpholine > toqpouened hy tee great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPER 
vie fu r to-day * Lhe dainty & Co, Ltt » Bedford Laboratories, London, 8 E.1, and is sold 
i seis ome in bottles at 13 and 3, It can be obtained direct from them 
psa ht nameaniyZ by in stars by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunscoreh. 














J8 SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM. itd, “MANCHESTER, @ 
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We will sia a bijou 


’ 
Rtatd Mao! 





size sample of I 
i= 
d Ny 
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=; 
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FRIPPS | 


TOILET SOAP ¢£ 





o free on request. A 
7 Please mention your usual j,, 
| dealer's name and address. I 
| cuRISTR. THOMAS & BROS. LTD. bi 
|| BROAD PLAIN BRISTOL. Pi 
OEE al SLE WL AEN SIE 





nial” . 
Offer of 
SHEFFIELD MADE 


BREAD” MN IVES 























Ju t tos 
t - Everbright S 
7 ery, we 
J 1K « 
10/-, | views: l | 
a most useful knife, 
br ‘ 
t ble test 
pe salite 
Send ae as the 
EVERBRIGHT. "14. ist t\\\ 
4 Victoria 8t., 
ts Mokvon, AW ustratec 
—-—_—_—__——— rice List 





XMAS FESTIVITIES. Scent a Mas 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 





1 they will forward Parcels Post 


1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER WINE ESSENCE 
1 Bottle MASON’S RASPBERRY WINE ESSENCE 
1 Bottle MASON’S ELDERBERRY WINE ESSENCE 


1 Bottle MASON’S ORANGE WINE ESSENCE 


Each bottle suffici to make 
pares nage ye te tre 


NON-ALCOHOLIC WINE. 


An established favourite at 
children’s Xmas and New 
Year Parties. 











"3 


eT TTT TTT Re 


“HERCULES” 
FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 


“ave just the thing." They look well, 

wear well, wash well, and cost but little. 
HERCULES Frocks for children are made of 
Joshua Hoyle & Sons’ ** Hercules," the tested 


cloth, and may be obtai ned in a large variety of 
pretty designs and styles. : 


They caa be washed ag: 
colours are absolutely I 
imply defies wear. Ch lr are always ‘ 
happy when we aring H ERC U L i 1 rocks - 
for they kno w they can romp and play 
to their hearts’ content without fear of 





TH 


> 


“ 


a0 


“Hercules a 
garment pr = 

unsatisfact A | KG lf . 
wash or wear, fe ots . » 
your draper figy ae! 


will replace it ‘ang 


~~ 


with a new one “/ol/er and 


nr 
CAtld 
free of charge, 
j ioe f-- 
== 
Drafters everywhere stock “ Hevcules"’ Garments. If 
yours does not, please seni to ws for fatlerns, etc. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
Seinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 


SiH M0cun ti tUtUnin VOMUUAUOADULAGUAEUOOUEUEAAU ALAA EEA TALENT 


ae a 


we SAPUNDUUDUNVICLUALT ELIT 


a“ 
” 


spoiling the re 
7 
livery ‘*Hercules” ; m | 
t re * Mother and Chi «BF Si I & 
tickets It ts our guarantee of Le S| \ ¥ 
a ality. If any 














-=ANKIN IN 
Re SAV TM 
MOTHERS will = 
find this unequalled 
for keeping the 
children’s hair in a 
clean and healthy 
condition. 














in 6d. aad Riu ates ota Chemists 


RANKIN & CO., Kilmarnock, Scotland, 


Established VEY 100 yeart. @ 








7 
MY COMPANION— } 
é Sh —WE CO ABOUT TOGETHER 


EVERYWHERE 


3 Dr. MACKENZIE’S 


4 @ SMELLING BOTTLE 
r eal on The very finest Cure for 
tH % HEADACHE, HEAD COLD, 
\ (/ HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 
N4 Dizziness and Faintness 


all Ch t free 2/3 from 


OF  MACKENZIE'S LABORATORY, cast LE STREET, READING. 
as 


ABORATORIES LTD 
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UWhhi if; / WYP fif Vf Wf WML LH 
ER Children run after Fry’s because its flavour is so alluring, 
} being made from the choicest cocoa beans by special processes 


sistas GOCOA 


Se ae 


/ 
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Drummer Dye-deas. QUARANTINE. 
ae IGNORANT people sometimes term Gonorrhea a 
triviai disease. Yet this ‘“‘ trivia sease”’ has 
been accountable for something uarter of 
the cases recorded as born blind ) f the 
chief caus l 
fatal. 
And it is frequently a most diff 
cure. It is not uncommon for one atte ire 
BLINDS, CURTAINS, angen thst Shear crag Se Cae ade 
AND TEA COSIES for years and years, and during aill tl me the 
° patient may be infective, and ought ) n 
Drummer, the marvellous little dye-chap, makes demned t So difficult is t F 
wonderful economies by making last year’s furnish Gonorrhea tha 
ings like new again. man Gad PF Sag 
For a copper or two (pay no more than the price ee he x tami 
printed on the > packet) he give new delicate artistic langer of 1S pass and a g 
shades to all your faded hangings. Think of the juarantine 
pounds you can save by home s dye ing, and all for G ‘ , 
afew c ers too ! 70n¢ rhea, when not t ) 
Drummer Dyes are a//-ritish and can be obtained a most treacherous disease. <A vident symptoms 
in any shade, and you can x hundreds of may disappear j t tl - 
pleasing art shades yoursel Many months ‘ yre 
r'ry Drummers on the following :— with the dire result t nen, Ww , 
Tapestries, Table _ Covers, thems s free from infection, get mart 1 
Duchess’ Sets, Chintzes, ee nae 
Cushion Covers, Blinds, etc. ® . . - 
Drummer Dyes are fF; 
sold by Chemists and f hose Wh res y 
Stores everywhere rite z , 
Write for Booklet, V.C.C lvenu ‘ 
“The Art of Home “eiger 34 , 
Dyeing.” youtha “ e 
ape” Ear = 
W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., EnvErOPe  Meaicas. , . 
Bolton, Lancs. vides neither prescripli , 
And at 25 Fror S., F ¥ * 
tine 5 ew Bedfo @ This announcement ts 1 ? Va 4 
wears “ouncil for Combating | 
sponsible body re 
HEIGHT INGREASED President K f. Hf i tr. 
SO Days Presidents The Bishop f L The 1 
. . re *_ v. * 
i eee NO APPLIANCES. Downham, Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., K.C.V.0., 
- saan we RUGS er eee Ren 77 y 
5 COURSE, NO DIETING M.D., oer a a . BE 3 ‘ we 
. e havliieo d oh/., C.D.£ 
The Melvin Strong System NEVER FAILS. intents aga er ee Seog Me, 
i ganda; Sir Malcolm Morris, K | ] § 
I Particulars «& 7 le—Stamp, or > mgr . 
complete course by return of pos st for &/- P.O. { General Secretary: Mrs. A ae j 
MELVIN STRONG, Ltd. (Dept. 0), 24 Southwark St., London 
prreteeseeesseet HAVE YOU A DOG?. 
B 7 X} Then by means of the “QUI” DoG 
et C} pits nba RS you an always keer : 
= conditio I t ty ot li f tr ) 
{ x Diseases i ints, la . 
em ere Oo * most objectionable tre sub! les due e pre of 
0 X] WORMS. Use these P st 
e ae IX} confidence; they are prepared trom re 
| of the best-known and most § ess len 
n Vi e | Ix] ip the World, | Dye 2/6; ost free 12 
2/8, from P. H. PROSSER bBo Lae Vere erinary 
XI Chemists, Spring Hi. BURMINGHAM, or through 








any Chem t er, or * 


WEAK NERVES 











F pla = GINS | paarwooass 
the CNToenQtcewr 





“Gool 


08088 8 















pany. Vu are impos 

Com, ny . . a FREE —— utensely i lassitude, de- 
are uty Oo ression erve, stomach, or heart weakness, 
socia erings a ritabulty.. brain fag. self-consciousness, . 

r yx ve 7 tr e has 
because { your * faced BE ‘EFFICIENT? t ou 
ability ) LCC f were meant lose g stamps, r id 
pany or t . i t by returr I l WW 
Seilentien ‘ ‘ wae a) Dept. Q., 74 Clarendon Road, 
selection won cam quichiy igen te. 9 — 7 THOMAS INCH, PUTNEY, LONDON, S.W.15. 
without fatigue, without trouble by the Wright 
Higgins system of postal tuition, Results are ai 
swift—the drudgery of lear r g place to 8 
pleasant, rapid accomplishment—and you 
become proficient in halt the 1 juired by WU Advertis ing is a lucrative 
other methods. Be ready t act S e in- a profession easy t enter 
Vitations this) winter. send for bx et Now, & Start now Send for Prost us to-day 
entitled ** Training versus Teaching,” It is free. The most complete British eourse of ¢ 

R. WRICHT- oon F.R. .0., L.Mus., T.C.L., he SCHOOL oF vet ERTISING, 
32 Oak House, Parkhurst Rd., London, N.7. Le; 51, New Oxt W.CL 
sOsl808e 2 8 8 8 ee ee eee 
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Winter Tramps 


You think of the pleasure tramps on 
ringing frosty roads, of the forced daily 
walking in rain-swept city streets. In- 
evitably you think, too, of the sturdy but 
stylish shoes you need for the season. 


Norwells 


‘Perth’ Footwear 


 Divect from Scotland" 


Materialises your requirements for outdoor shoes. 
Cut on distinctive lines from tough leather by 
skilled craftsmen, Norwell brogues and walking 
shoes are staunch-wearing, entirely comfortable, 
waterproof and smart. Every model is cun- 
ningly finished in every detail. 


a, 66 ” 
The Lady’s “ Braemar ” Brogue 

This illustrates one of our latest productions in 
ladies’ brogues. Uppers are cut from best selection 
of waterproof chrome calfskin, black or brown ; 
handbuilt throughout. Note 
the extended heel seats, 

which run _ right 
round the heels 47/6 
Same No. fitted with 

treble-wear 







Dri- ped 


soles ... 50/- 

Lady’s “‘ Argyle” 
Uppers cut from best selection of calfskin ; hand- 
built ; extended heel seats ; made up on 
very easy-fitting last with 






broad toes and _ heels. 


Ideal shoe for 


country wear 36/6 
Second 

Grae 92/6 
Brown 42/6 
Orders are sent post free in Britain; postage 
abroad extra. Foreign Orders receive special 
attention. 


Entire satisfaction is guaranteed or the pur- 
chase money is refunded in full. 


Write Now for New Footwear Catalogue. 


D. NORWELL & SON, | ~~ 


Perth oa Scotland. | a 
d, over years. i book 
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Food Value 


Food to-day is so 
expensive that you 
should buy the food 
which affords greatest 
nourishment and 
health-building 
energy. A staple food 
such as bread merits 
careful consideration 
in this respect. 


oVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


bread contains more 
nourishment (valuable 
natural protein) than 
any other bread—and it 
is the most digestible. 


YOUR BAKER BAKES IT. 
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| When you buy for Quality 
—Jason 


No matter how often Jason stockings and socks are washed 
'| the downy softness and perfect-fitting shape are not a whit 
t impaired. Think what ‘‘unshrinkability'’ means for your 
children’s wear—and insist on 





Quality 
StocKings & Socks 
For Ladies, Children and Men. 
So soft and smooth is the Jason Finish that the 
most sensitive skin is never irritated by Jason wea 
See the Jason Tab on every pair a 























| nd pay only the pr n ed 
on the tab of Stocking nd Socks for idies and r 

Jas n “Stylish” /- per pair. Jason ** Perfect 

J: ** Acme” per | Ja 
| J 1 ‘“*Supreme” ... ) per pair. Ja Spor 
} Jason “ Favorite”... ) per pair. ] Cli 
| The only way to ensure that you are buying British made 
goods is to look for the British manufacturers’ trade mark, 
| s Le In ca ty e to— Th 

E , . Jason 
| ae te: h W. TYLER, SONS & CO., King St., Leicester. ‘Tv. 
a 


DIGNIFIED AND DURABLE. 





O other upholstering material 
gives the charm of 


66 99 


ine 


LEATHER CLOTH 





with the long wear. It is indis- 
tinguishable from leather but it ‘is 





stain, scratch and water proof. a 
When soiled it can be made like eas Mat 
new by simply washing with soap WeL 4 
and water. And it costs only one- \ yee! ap 





quarter the price’ of leather. pi 


Your furnishing house can show 
you samples. | 
REXINE LTD., 


Rexine- Works, Hyde, Nr. Manchester. 
® 











———- — -_-_ — _ —_—-—--— _ 4 
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Books 2" Authors 








EADERS of those delightful novels of GER- 
TRUDE PAGE must have often wondered 
how it is that she is able to so vividly describe 


the Rhodesian Ranch episodes that are a feature of her 
books. The truth is that Mrs. Dobbin—Miss Page’s married 
name~—really has a ranch in Rhodesia. It is situated near Salis- 
bury, and she and her husband are never happier than when “ at 
home.” Her latest novel, “ The Veldt Trail,” is a typical story of 
Rhodesian life, deftly interwoven with some scenes enacted in the 
capital of the Empire—London—and it is full of a love interest 
that will not only entrance but enchant the reader. 

MWWLICE PERRIN, the author of “Star of India,” lived for many 
years in that land of glamour, and her story of its people 
‘ and its ways is true in every aspect. Her inner knowledge 
of Indian life is one of the attractions of her work. 


iM ISS ETHEL M. DELL is quite young. It is only a few years 





| ago, in her early twenties, that she sat down and wrote 

a serial story for a well-known magazine. From that day 

to this she has never looked back, and has always found favour 

with the public. Her latest book, “The Tidal Wave,” is a collec- 

tion of remarkable stories that will considerably enhance the 

reputation of this versatile writer. They are set in an English 

setting, and deal with English folk. The story which gives the 

title to the volume is a very poweriul piece of characterization, 

and should be read by all who care for good literature in the 
form of a good story. 


AX ROHMER, as one would imagine from his works, has led 
Ss a most wonderful life. He has written songs for George 
Robey, has delved into the mysteries of Chinatown—has, in 
fact, done many things both wondrous and weird. His latest 
book,’ Dope,” is a story of the depredation that drugs make on 
the life and honour of their victims, with, of course, one of those 
mysterious undercurrents that make Sax Rohmer’s stories so 
vivid and so engrossing. 


NEW CASSELL BOOKS 


THE TIDAL WAVE - ° - Ethel M. Dell 7/- net 
THE VELDT TRAIL - . - Gertrude Page 7/- ,, 
Mrs. MARDEN - Robert Hichens 7/- ,, 
AN AWFULLY BIG ADVENTURE “ Bartimeus” Tle os 
DOPE - ‘ . Z Sax Rohmer a= 
STAR OF INDIA ‘ . - Alice Perrin = 
JEREMY - . . . - Hugh Walpole 7I- ws 


AUTUMN LIST POST FREE. 
CASSELL & CO, LTD. LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Do You Know ? 


FS\M\"“"! x5 This is a question you will be asked 
Se NGO again and again in the years before you. 
Do you know enough about your 

present work >? 

Are you really efficient ? 

The future is to the men and women 
who are efficient—that is to say, who 
have knowledge and the power to use 
knowledge. 

With the aid of CAsseLt’s New 
PopuLAR EpUCcATOR you can acquire 
knowledge. With the aid of CAssELL’s 
New PopuLar EpucatTor you can learn 
how to use knowledge. You can learn 
a : a foreign language, learn chemistry, learn 
- something of art or of mathematics—all 








Latin Spanish : : 4 
Greek Russian stepping-stones to success. W hy not 
French Italian : ° ° ° . 
History Zoology subscribe to-day for this aid to fuller 
Ssfiting eleeet? | knowledge and b 7 ty? 
ook-keep stronomy ’ , 
ie dasa, nowledge and better earning capacity : 
a ead 
aninnes amd Commnions : Complete in 48 Weekly Parts. 
ne ney of Art : All Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
nglis anguage > 
English yr arma 4 pp. Prospectus Post Free 
Botany, Sound, Light and Heat ; 
} re lh _ Specimen Copy sent fost free 
eology and neralogy am amend dé tam 
Electricity and Magnetism on receipt of rod. in stamps by 
Anthropology and Ethnology 
cuaeers Sesneaty CASSELL & CO., LIMITED 


ener mee = 
Practical Drawing and Painting La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 


CASSELLS 


ge EW 
ae, Por’ LAR 
EVERY WEEK EDUCATOR 
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WEEKLY 





‘Work” is the one paper that meets the requirements of the craftsman. 
It is the practical paper that tells you how to do things in your own home 
with the minimum of tools and apparatus. It is a paper that caters for the 
art craftsman, the wood-worker, the metal-worker, the mechanic, the man 
who is fond of tools and likes to make things for himself. Not only, how- 
ever, does “ Work” meet all these various classes’ requirements, but the 
practical engineer and electrician find in it an exceedingly useful and 
informative journal upon many subjects not usually found in the general 
technical papers. It, for instance, gives many hints and tips that the 
engineer or electrician could not find in a text book, and it is this feature 
and its “ Questions and Answers ” columns that give it its wide circulation 
umongst these classes. All, in fact, who are interes ted in craftsmanship of 
any description should take in “ Work.” Specimen copy free. 


Published Thursday. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd. : La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 


De ete - os 


Stl, eveseyohok Y 


JHE SATURDAY JOURNAL” isa bright weekly that 














ys-cy is different from the others. While it is humorous in 
tone, it nevertheless touches upon all aspects of life. 

ay You meet everyone within its pages. With a velvet glove 

W it flicks us for our weaknesses, with a heavy hand it “falls 


ys . 
CSE ‘upon all who deserve of its satire and scorn. The pro- 


titeer, the politician, the rapacious, the hypocritical, the tawners, all 
nd sundry who in our opinion do not “ play the game”’ come in for 





stern handling iu its pages. On the other hand it can be very gentle, 
and the distressed and downtrodden get all the helping up that can 
be viven. Lhere’s also lots more. The t plc: ul joke S 1 the good 
pictures, the funny articles, the skits and quips are all different trom 
what you cxpect. Another splendid feature is its sone cial business 
irticles. In fact, ‘*The Saturday Journal” i — up to date, written 
for the men and women and the girls of to-day, by men un 1 women 
ay. Why not order of your news 


The Saturday Journal 


All Newsagents 2d. Weekly 


_ — 
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AN INVALUABLE MINE OF 
INFORMATION FOR ALL 





No Professional, no Electrical Engineer, no Student, and no man—young or e'derly— 
can afford to be without this important work. A Practical, Comprehensive Guide 


to a complete knowledge of every branch of 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


HAROLD H. SIMMONS, M.LE.E. 


Brought Up to Date with Additions by 
ALFRED H. AVERY, A.M.I.E.E. 


To be Completed in 14 FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, 10d. net per part. 
PART | Ready NOVEMBER 5th. PART 2 Ready NOVEMBER 19th. 











E. ECTRICAL ENGINEERING is not Two able Authors. The w y Mr, 


























the coming profession—it has come. Harold | nmons, 
Not only has it come into its own, M.I.F.E., and was originally pul | about 
but it is g forward with leaps and eight yearsago. It has ‘ revised and 
bound The achievements of the last few brought completely up t that well- 
years in Electrical Engineering have created kr 1 electrical engineer, Mr. A. H. Avery, 
new industries, A.M_I.E.E., and it can be said t probably 
A Splendid Profession. new fields of en- n rk of a popular char yet been } 
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